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FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 



FRIDAY, HAT 3, 1003 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestbt, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 324, 
Old Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman), Holland, Talmadge, Prox- 
mire, Jordan of North Carolina, McCarthy, Neuberger, Edmondson, 
Aiken, Young of North Dakota, Hickenlooper, Bo^s, and Mechem. 

The Chairman. The committee will please come to order. 

Pursuant to action taken by this committee last Wednesday Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Freeman was asked to appear before us today to 
testify, in respect to the Feed Grain Act of 1963. The House enacted 
this bill, H.R. 4dd7, and the bill is now before the committee for 
hearings. 

(H.R. 4997 follows:) 

IH.R. IMT, SSth CoDg., l3t aera.I 
AN ACT To axUDd the [««d ersln pr<^uil 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repreeentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the "Feed Grain 
Act Of 1963." 
Sec. 2. Section 105 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended is amended — 
(!) by changing the period at tlie end of eubaection (a) to a colon and 
adding the following: "Provided, That in the case of any crop for which an 
acreage diversion program is in effect for feed grains, the level of price support 
for corn of such crop shall be at such level not less than 65 per centum or 
more than 90 per centum of the parity price therefor as the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary to achieve the acreage reduction goal established by him for 
the crop." 

(2) by adding the following new subsection (d) : 
"(d) The provision of this aubaection shall be applicable with respect to the 
1964 crop and the 1965 crop of feed grains if an acreage diversion program is in 
effect under section 16(h) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended. The Secretary shall require aa a condition of eligibility for price 
support on the crop of any feed grain which is included in the acreage diveraion 
program so that the producer shall participate in the diversion program to the 
extent prescribed by the Secretary, and, if no diversion program is in effect for the 
1964 crop or the 1965 crop, he may require as a condition of eligibility for price 
support on such crop of feed grains that the prodcer shall not evceed his feed 
grain base: Provided, That the Secretary may provide that no producer of malting 
barley shall be required as a condition of elieibility for price support for barley 
to participate in the acreage diversion program for feed grains it such producer 
has priiviously produced a malting variety of barley, plants barley only of an 
acceptable malting variety for harvest, does not knowingly devote an acreage on 
the farm to bartey in excess of 110 per centum of the average acreage devoted on 
the farm to barley in 1959 and 1960, does not knowingly devote an acreage on the 
farm to corn and grain sorghums in exoeaa of the average acreage devoted on the 
farm to ooro and grain sorghums in 1959 and 1960, and does not devote any 
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acreage devoted to the production of oats and rye in 195S and 1960 to the produc- 
tion of wheat pursuant to the provisions of section 32S of the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1962, Such portion of the support price for any feed grain included in the 
acreage diversion program as the Secretary determines desirable to assure that 
the benefits of the price support and diversion programs inure primarily to those 
producers who cooperate in reducing their acreage of feed grains shall be made 
available to producers through payments in kind. Such payments in kind shall 
be made on the number of bushels of such feed grain determined by multiplying 
the actual acreage of such feed grain planted on the farm for harvest by the 
adjusted average yield per acre. The base period used io determining such 
adjusted average yield shall be the same as that used for purposes of the acreage 
diversion program formulated under section 16(h) of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. The Secretary may make not to exceed 
50 per centum of any payments hereunder to producers in advance of determina- 
tion of performance. Such payments in kind shall be made through the issuance 
of negotiable certificates which the Commodity Credit Corporation shall redeem 
for feed grains (such feed grains to be valued by tlie Secretary at not less than the 
current support price minus that part of the current support price made available 
through payments in kind, plus reasonable carrying charges) and, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Commodity Credit Corporation shall, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, assist the producer in 
the marketing o( such certificates. In the case of any certificate not presented 
for redemption within thirty days of the date of its issuance, reasonable costs of 
storage and other carrying charges, as determined by the Secretary, for the period 
beginning thirty days after its issuanse and ending with the date of its presenta- 
tion for redemption shall bo deducted from the value of the certificate. The 
Secretary shall provide for the sharing of such certificates among the producers 
on the farm on the basis of their respective shares in the crop produced on the 
farm with respect to which such certifidates are issued, or the proceeds therefrom. 
If the operator of the farm elects to participate in the acreage diversion program, 
price support for teed grains included in the program shall oe made available to 
the producers on such (arm only if such producers divert from the production on 
such feed grains in ascordance with the provisions of such program an acreage on 
the farm equal to the number of acres which such operator agrees to divert, and 
the agreement shall so provide." 

Sec. 3. Section 16 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, is amended by adding the following new subsection: 

" (h) Notwithstanding any other provision of law — 

"(1) For the 1964 crop and the 1965 crop of feed grains, if the Secretary 
that the total supply of feed grairia will, in the absence of a 
likel; ■ 



acreage diversion program, likely be excessive, taking into a ... 

for an adequate carryover to maintain reasonable and stable supplies and 
prices of feed grains and to meet any national emergency, he may formulate 
and carry out an acreage diversion program for feed grains, without regard 
to provisions which would be applicable to the regular agricultural con- 
servation program, under which, subject to such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary determines, conservation payments in amounts determined by 
the Secretary to be fair and reasonable shall be made to producers who 
divert acreage from the production of feed grains to an approved conserva- 
tion use and increase their average acreage of cropland devoted in 1959 and 
1960 to designated soil-conservation crops or practices including summer 
fallow and idle land by an equal amount. Payments shall not be made in 
amounts in excess of 50 per centum of the estimated basic county support 
rate, including that part of the support price made available through pay- 
ments in kind, on the normal production of the acreage diverted from the 
commodity on the farm based on its adjusted average yield per acre. Not- 
withstanding the foregoing provisions, the Secretary may permit such 
diverted acreage to be devoted to the production of guar, sesame, safflower, 
sunflower, castor beans, mustard seed, and flax, if he determines that such 
crops are not in surplus supply and will not be in surplus supply if permitted 
to be grown on the diverted acreage, subject to the condition that payment 
with respect to diverted acreage devoted to any such crop shaii be at a rate 
determined by the Secretary to be fair and reasonable, taking into considera- 
tion the use of such acreage for the production of such crops, but in no 
event shall the payment exceed one-half the rate which would otherwise be 
applicable if such acreage were devoted to conservation uses, and no price 
support shall be made available for the production of any such crop on such 
diverted acreage. The base period for the purpose of determining the ad- 
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justed average yield iu the case of paymeats with respect to the 1964 crop 
shall be the four-year period 1959-1962, and in the case ot payments with 
respect to the 1965 crop sliall be the five-year period 1959-1963. The term 
'feed graius' means corn, grain sorghums, barley, and, if for any crop the 
producer so requests for purposes of having acreage devoted to the pro- 
duction of wheat considered as devoted to the production of feed grains, 
pursuant to the provisions of seotiou 328 of the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1962, the term 'feed grains' shall include oats and rye: Provided, That 
acreages of corn, grain sorghums, and barley shall not be planted in lieu of 
acreages of oats and rye; Provided furtker, That the acreage devoted to the 
production of wheat shall not be considered as an acreage of feed grains tor 
purposes of establishing the feed grain base acreage for the farm for sub- 
sequent crops. Such feed grain diversion program shall require the pro- 
ducer to take such measures as the Secretary may deem appropriate to keep 
such diverted acreage free from erosion, insects, weeds, and rodents. The 
acreage eligible for participation in the program shall be such acreage (not 
to exceed 50 per centum of the average acreage on the farm devoted to feed 
grains in the crop years 1959 and 1960 or twenty-five acres, whichever is 
greater) as the Secretary determines necessary to achieve the acreage reduc- 
tion goal for the crop. Payments shall be made in kind. The average 
acreage of wheat produced on the farm during the crop years 1959, 1960, 
and 1961, pursuant to tlie exemption provided in section 335(f) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of I93S, prior to its repeal by the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1962, in excess of the small farm base acreage for wheat 
established under section 335 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, shall be considered as an acreage of feed grains produced in the 
crop years of 1959 and 1960 for purposes of establishing the feed grain base 
acreage tor the farm, and the rate of payment for diverting such wheat shaU 
be an amount determined by the Secretary to be fair and reasonable in 
relation to the rates of payment for diverting feed grains. The Secretary 
may make such adjustments in acreage and yields as he determines necessary 
to correct for abnormal factors affecting production, and to give due con- 
sideration to tillable acreage, crop-rotation practices, types of soil, soil and 
water conservation measures, and topography. To the extent that a pro- 
ducer proves the actual acreages and yields for the farm, such acreages and 
yields shaU be used in making determinations. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this subsection (0(1), the Secretary may, upon unanimous re- 
quest of the State committee established pursuant to section 8(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, adjust the feed 
grain bases for farms within any State or county to the extent he determines 
such adjustment to be necessary in order to establish fair and equitable feed 
grain bases for farms within such State or county. The Secretary may 
make not to exceed 50 per centum of any payments to producers in advance 
of determination of performance: Provided, That in no event shall the 
Secretary in the crop years 1964 or 1965 make payments to any producers 
under this section 16(h) and under section 105(d) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, in excess of 20 per centum of the fair market value of 
any acreage involved. Notwithstanding any other provision of this sob- 
section (h)(1), barley shall not be included in the program for a producer 
of malting barley exempted pursuant to section 105(d) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 who participates only with respect to corn and grain sorghums 
and does not knowingly devote an acreage on the farm to barley in excess 
of 110 per centum of the average acreage devoted on the farm to barley in 
1959 and 1960. 

"(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of this subsection, not to exceed 
1 per centum of the estimated total feed grain bases for all farms in a State 
for any year may be reserved from the feed grain bases established for farms 
in the State for apportionment to farms on which there were no acreages 
devoted to feed grains in the crop years 1959 and 1960 on the basis of the 
following factors: Suitability of tne land for the production of feed grains, 
the past experience of the farm operator iu the production of feed grains, the 
extent to which the farm operator is dependent on income from farming for 
bis livelihooo, the production of feed grains on other farms owned, operated, 
or controlled by the farm operator, and such other factors as the Secretary 
determines should be considered for the purpose of establishing fair and equit- 
able feed grain bases. An acreage equal to the feed grain base so established 
for each farm shall be deemed to have been devoted to feed grains on the farm 
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be necessary to enable the Secretary to carry out this section L6(h). 

"(4) The Secretary shall provideby regulations for the sharing of payments 
under this subsection among producers on the farm on a fair and equitable 
basis and in keeping with existing contracts. 

"(5) Payments in kind shall be made through the issuance of negotiable 
certificates which the Commodity Credit Corporation shall redeem for feed 

S-ains and, notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Commodity 
redit Corporation shall, in accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, assist the producer in the marketing of such certificates. In the 
case of any certificate not presented for redemption within thirty days of 
the date of its issuance, reasonable costs of storage and other carrying charges, 
as determined by the Secretary, (or the period beginning thirty days after 
its issuance and ending with the date of its presentation for redemption 
shall be deducted from the value of the certificate. Feed grains with which 
Comnaoditv Credit Corporation redeems certificates pursuant to this para- 
graph shall be valued at not less than the current support price, minus that 
part of the current support price made available through payments in kind^ 
plus reasonable carrying charges. 

"(6) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary may, by 
mutual agreement with the producer, terminate or modify any agreement 
previously entered into pursuant to this subsection if he determines such 
action necessary because of an emergency created by drought or other disas- 
ter, or in order to prevent or alleviate a shortage in the supply of feed grains."' 
Sec. 4. Section 326 of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1<)62, as amended, is 
ajneaded by deleting the word "and" immediately preceding "(g)" and inserting 
immediately after "(g)" the following: "and (h). 
Passed the House of Representatives April 25, 1963. 

Attest; Ralph R. Roberts, Clerh. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I notice that you have a prepared 
statement. 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman. Would you like to proceed with it? 
Secretary Freeman. If I might, sir, I would appreciate it. It is- 
Teij short. 

The Chairman. All right, you may proceed, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ORVUIE L. FREEMAN, 
SECRETABT OF AGRICULTURE 

Secretary Freeman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am happy to have this opportunity to discuss with you the impor- 
tance of prompt action by this committee on H.R. 4997, to extend 
the voluntary feed grain program. Your prompt and favorable 
consideration of this legislation is of critical importance for two 
reasons: 

First, this le^slation is needed if we are to continue the significant 
progress toward bringing our surplus stocks of feed grains in une with 
our needs while we reduce the costs of these programs and protect 
farm income. Without this le^slation, we will, under law, return to 
a program of imlimited production and low level price supports whicii 
resulted in record level stocks, high costs, and reduced incomes. 

Secondly, prompt enactment of this bill is important if we are to 
^ve the wheat farmer all the available facts and information he is 
entitled to before he casts his vote in the May 2! referendum. 

When the Congress passed the long-range wheat program last year, 
it approved the principle of substitution or interchangeabiUty of^feed 
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igrains and wheat on U.S. farms. Enactment of a feed grain diversion 
program was required, however, before this provision would become 
useable. 

Such substitution is important because most wheat farmers also 
produce feed grains, and because farmers want and should have all 
the personal freedom and production flexibility which can be worked 
into effective price and income support programs. 

Before they vote in the wheat referendum May 21, 1963, farmers 
have a right to know the full story of the flexibility possible on their 
farms by means of substitution under the combmed wheat-feed 
grains program. The grain industry deserves to know as soon as 
possible of the new importance of market forces in determining what 
combination of crops fanners will grow in 1964 under these programs — 
where wheat acres are potential feed grain acres, ana feed-grain 
lands are potential wheat lands. 

In the Corn Belt and the Southeast, for example, farmers can 
combine their corn and wheat acreage, divert a small percentage 
to conservation uses or possibly other crops, and then plant all corn, 
or all wheat, or any combination of grains they choose to plant. 

In the Northwest, where wheat is the traditional feed grain, a 
typical farmer with 1,200 acres in the Columbia Basin of Oregon 
had about 600 acres of wheat prior to the time wheat allotments 
were reestablished in the 1950's. As his wheat acreage was reduced 
to about 400 acres, 200 acres of barley or rye were planted. In 1964 
under the wheat-feed grain program, this farmer can again plant 
nearly 600 acres of wheat, after he has diverted a small portion of 
his acreage to conservation uses. 

In the Great Plains, a typical wheat farmer with 960 acres grew 
about 400 acres of wheat prior to 1953. By 1961, his wheat cdlot- 
ment was 270 acres, and his feed grains were up to 130 acres. In 
1964, these two acreages — in the Plains or on any farm — can be 
planted to any combination of grains the farmer chooses to plant in 
response to market forces or his own preferences, once a small acreage 
is diverted. 

These provisions will not adversely affect either the supply of wheat 
or feed grains. Where more wheat is produced, less corn or barley 
will be grown. With wheat grown on feed grain acres priced at feed 
grain levels, it will be fed — just as if it were barley or com. 

Thus, the new programs for wheat and feed grains give the farmer 
greater freedom in the operation of his farm wnile he still maintains 
the security of price supports. It is only fair that farmers should 
know before they vote in the referendum whether the Congress will 

}>rovide this new flexibihty to their operation by passing a feed grain 
aw. 

This, however, is only one reason why this legislation deserves 
your support. The feed grain bill stands on its own merits. The 
success of the feed grain program in 1961 and 1962 speaks for itself. 

The feed grain program has contributed significantly to the $1.1 
billion increase in net farm income in 1961 over 1960, and to the 
$1.2 billion increase in 1962 as compared to 1960. 

Average income per farm in 1962 was up 18 percent over 1960; 
from $2,960 to $3,498. 

The feed grain program has reduced the record level of feed grain 
surpluses. In the first 2 years of operation, the feed gr^n program 
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has reduced stocks from the alltime high of 84.7 million tons to 61 
mUlion tons. We expect a continued drop in surplus stocfea to around 
63 million tons at the end of the 1963 marketing year. Please note in 
table 1 that carryover stocks increased steadily from 1953 through 1960 
but since 1961 have dropped sharply each year. 

The feed grain program has produced substantial savings to the 
taxpayer. In my first appearance before a congressional committee 
in support of feed grain legislation (on February 21, 1961), I said: 
"It will cost the taxpayers some $500 million less than the present 
program." This estimate has proven to be conservative— our 
current estimate of ultimate savings to the taxpayer resulting from 
the 1961 feed grain program is $591 million. 

Table No. 2, labeled "table No. 5," by mistake, because it was taken 
out of some others, also, attached, goes into some detail in connection 
with the reduction and with, also, the increase that would have 
resulted without a program. These figures, I think, are quite reveal- 
ing. They have been thoroughly and carefully checked and establish, 
I beheve, the points I make here. 

Our current estimate of the ultimate savings to the taxpayers from 
the 1962 program is $634 million, and it is $143 million for the 1965 
pro-am. These add up to $1,368 milUon for all three programs. 
Again, documented with specific figures on table No. 2, headed "table 
No. 5" here, the second table, however. 

Based on the conservative estimates of production avoided by these 
three programs, the savings to taxpayers will amount to approximately 
50 cents per bushel. 

We ciurently estimate, on the basis of the known size of the 1962 
crop, that stocks under CCC loan and in CCC inventory on October 1 , 
1963, will be 1,114 million bushels less than as of October 1, 1961, the 
end of the marketing year for the 1960 crop. This quantity would 
represent savings in carrying charges of over $800,000 per day. 

How has the program affected the consumer? They have had fair 
and stable food prices during the past 2 years. Retail food prices, 
while increasing shghtly, have followed the changes in the consumer 
price index for all goods and services in 1961 and 1962. Thus, the 
relative position of food prices in the cost of living has been quite 
stable. 

We would expect little or no change in 1963 or in subsequent years 
as a result of this legislation. 

There is yet another reason which supports the extension of the 
feed grain program. An analysis of the livestock industry since this 
program first became effective shows an increasingly favorable effect 
on nog and cattle production and prices compared to recent years. 
The feed grain program has helped to prevent a sharp decline in 
cattle and hog prices than would have taken place had no action been 
taken to reverse the supply buildup. It has thus narrowed and 
softened the cyclical pattern of price changes which characterize hogs 
particularly. 

The feed grain program is the most effective guardian of fair and 
reasonable livestod: prices. It is for this reason that the Department 
has no plans, nor is it prepared to support any proposal, for a supply 
management program in livestock. 

It is appropriate that this committee should consider the alternative 
to enactment of this bill. There is no authority after 1963 for a diver- 
sion payment on feed grains. Furthermore, the law directs the Secre- 
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tary ot Agriculture to establish price supports for com and other feed 
grains at such levels as will not add to surplus stocks. The effect of 
this would be price supports in the ran^ of 80 cents a bushel on com, 
with a comparable level for other grams. Although this is a, disas- 
trously low price level, return to unhmited production would probably 
lead to further accumulation of surplus stocks. Certainly, prices for 
hogs, cattle, poultry, dairy products, and other commodities would fall 
sharply. 

Mr. Chairman, the accomplishments of the voluntary feed grain 
program, considered against the background of the alternative to no 
action, speaks clearly that the program deserves the full support of 
this committee. 

The Chairman. Table No. 1 and table No. 5, which are attached 
to your statement, are included in the document which you furnished 
the committee on the results of the feed grain program. The docu- 
ment, along with a summary sheet on the feed ^ain programs and a 
statistical report on the 1963 program will be mserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The material referred to above is as follows:) 

Feed grain program gummary 
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RxscLTs OF THE VoLUNTABT Febd Gbain Froohah 

J resulted in (1) reducing 

„ , ,_, „ jstment in feed grains, and 

(3) reducing Government coats for Storage and handling of unneeded production. 

At the beginning of the 1961 marketing year feed grain stocks amounted to 
84.7 million tons. Each year, beginning with 1952, production had outstripped 
uae, but in 1961, production was reduced to less than 141 million tons — about 
13 million tons below disappearance. Under the 1962 program stocks were again 
reduced by around 11 million tone. 

Total production, disappearance, and change in stocks beginning with 1953 are 
shown on table 1. This table also indicates the Departments estimates of 
ohftnges In stocks resulting from the 1963 program and the changes in stocks 
that should be made in 1964 and 1965, so as to bring total stocks down to levels 
they feel desirable. In addition, the table shows the Deportment's estimates of 
production and stocks change which might have occurred if these programs had 
not been in effect. 

The total stocks of feed grains, by crops, is summarized tn table 2. 

These programs have resulted in reducing CCC's investment in feed grains. 
At the beginning of these programs CCC investment in feed grains amounted 
to nearly S3. 4 billion. By the end of the 1963 fiscal year the investment is 
expected to be down to S2,l billion (table 3). 

Most of the reductions in stocks are in those owned or controlled by the 
Government. This is shown in table 4. 

A breakdown of CCC investment by crops — dollars and quantities — are shown 
in tables 3a and 4a. 

As indicated in table 1, total feed grain stocks in 1961 were reduced by 12.9 
million tons. The Department estimates that if this program had not been in 
effect stocks would have increased approximately 6.8 million tons, a net difference 
of 19,7 million tons. For 1962 they estimated that the net difference in stocks 
would amount to appro xim,ately 23.2 million tons and that for 1963 by about 
18,2 million tons. 

The Department has estimated that the ultimate net saving due to the opera- 
tions of the feed grain programs after deducting all costs, including acreage diver- 
sion payments will be about as follows: 

MiBiml 

1961 program $591 

1962 program 634 

'""" 143 



Totri — 1,368 

Theie ultimate savings are based on acquisitions avoided as follows: 



1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 



Total 2, 149 

This is shown in table 5. Storage and handling costs are summarized in table 5a. 

In 1961 and 1962 producers voluntarily retired from production around 25 
million acres under the 1961 program and nearly 29 million acres under the 1962 
program. Diversion payments to farmers totaled S782 million in 1961, $842 
miUion in 1962, and the 1963 estimate amounts to $472 million. In 1963, price 
support payments are estimated at $400 million. The extent to which farmers 
participated in the voluntary 1961, 1962, and 1963 feed grain programs are shown 
on table 6. 

Value of production for feed grains (excluding oats) are shown in table 7. The 
index of pnces received by farmers for all commodities and for feed grains — 
excluding payments, however, are shown in table 8, 

The prices received by farmers for corn and grain sorghums, as well as the 
Department's estimates of those that would have prevailed if these voluntary 
programs bad not beeo in effect, are shown in table 9. 

Table 10 summarizes the harvested acreage for each of the four feed grains for 
1952 through 1962. The amount by which production was lielow 1960, Dy crop, 
in shown in table 11. Table 12 shows changes in total stocks from the beginning 
of the 1961 marketing year. 
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Table 1. — Feed graint: Proiuctum, dUappearance, and change in ttocks 1953-61 
with eslimaUa for 1963-65 with and mthout the feed-grain program 
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TaBLK 2. — TobU tloekt of feed grains at end of the marketing year 
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CouuoDiTr Cbedit Cobporation 
Tablb 3. — feed grains.- Invtilmatt in price txipport 

(In mlllloDS of doUus) Iiftmtnl 

Fiscal year (ending June 30) : fn prin 

Actual: ""J^' 

1953 S815, 5 

1954 _ _ 1,339.7 

1955— - _ 1,690.6 

1956 2,019,5 

1957 2,201. 1 

1958 2,632.7 

1959 - 2,879.9 

1960 - 3,121. I 

1961__ _ 3,36a 1 

1962 2,594 

Estimated: 

1963 - 2,366.3 

1964 - _ 2, 117. 8 

1 Oa rsTlBSd accountinE baaia. 
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Table 4. — Fted graiiu; Stocks at beginning <^ marketing year 
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Source: USDA. 

Table 5a.^ — -feed Grains: Storage and handling charges 

|In mUHons ol doUin] 

Fiscal year (ending June 30); luaMitv 

Actual: '*"«» 

1953 20.5 

1954 35.6 

1955 --- --- 54 9 

1966 -. 90.0 

1957.- 128.6 

1958 -- 158 3 

1959 200.6 

1960 23a 

1961 — 224 S 

1962 213.5 

Estimated: 

1963 169,0 

1964 155. 6 

Table 6. — Land diversion and price support paymtnts 
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Table 7. — Feed grains aectuding oata — Value of production incIudiTtp land divertim 
and price eupporl pahmenls 

TfMrattu 

Crop: *» tnOUeni 

1853 $4,727 

1954 4, an 

1065 - - - - - 4,467 

1956.. 4,574 

1957 4,033 

1958 - - 4,763 

1959 4,812 

1960 - - - — 4,775 

With program: 

1661 - - 6,660 

1962 prelimiaary- - 5,'7fil 

1963 estimated — 6,955 

Without program estimates: 

1961 - 5, 100 

1962_ - 6,309 

1963 - - ^300 

Table 8. — Index of prices received by farmers for <Ul commodities and feed grains, 
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Table 9. — Average price received by far 
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> Eictudealo.Ig per bushel payiDentlOr price 3U 

> Eicludes price support paymeoi. 

Sounn: "Qraln and Feed Statistica IblDUgb IW 



■art lOf GOmBDd tO.18 per buibel Eor grain sotBhunu. 
" Statistical Bulletin IGff, revised June itea. 
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Tabia 10.— feed graint: Aeret harvaltd and yietdi, t95S-6t 

Iln mlUlon acrea) 
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Tabld 11. — Feed gramt: 1980 production and amowU by which production i 
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Table 12. — Feed grains: Changes in UHal slocks from 1961 
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Report ej tnTiMment in M^ 1968 feed graii 
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Report of enrollment in the 19€S feed (fram proffram ag of April 1, 19G9 — Con.. 
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Report of enroOmeni in the 1969 feed ffrain program a* of April 1, 1963 — Con, 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Freeman. Mr, Secretary, as I 
understand, there is no fundamental difference between the extension 
of the feed grain prt^am that the Congress passed last year, for 
1963, to what we are now asked to renew? 

Secretary Freeman. No, sir. 

Thij Chairman. No fundamental difference? 

Secretary Freeman. No fundamental difference. 

The Chairman. Will you explain to us this provision about wheat 
that the House has added. 

Secretary Freeman. The jjrovision^I assume the chairman is. 
directing attention to the revision that includes rye and oats, so that 
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it can be considered feed grain for purposes of substitution with 
wheat, but only if a substitution with mieat is involved. That is 
designed to permit the wheat farmer who has been producing oats 
and rje, also, to have the chance to make a substitution and to pro- 
duce wheat, instead, as a feed grain. 

The Chairman. Would that in any manner affect our wheat 
surpluses? 

Secretary Freeman. No, sir. 

The Chairman, At the bottom of page 7 and going over to page 8 
it states: 

The average acreage of wheat produced on the farm during the crop years 1859, 
1960, I96I, pureuant to the exemption provided in section 335(f) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, prior to its repeal by the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1962, ia excess of the Bmall farm base acreage for wheat established under 
section 335 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, shall be 
oonaidered as an acreage of feed grains produced in the crop years of 1959 and 
1960 for purposes of establishing the feed grain base acreage for the farm, and the 
rate of payment for diverting such wheat shall be an amount determined by the 
Secretary to be fair and reasonable in relation to the rates of payment for diverting 
teed grains. The Secretary may make such adjustments in acreage and yields 
as he determines necessary to correct for abnormal factors aSecting production, 
And to give due consideration to tillable acreage, crop rotation practices, t3^e of 
soil, soil and water conservation measures, and topography. 

And it continues on. 

Senator Young. We cannot find where you are reading from, Mr. 
Chau'man. 

The Chairman. The bottom of page 7 and over onto page 8. 

Senator HoLLA^D. Of the act? 

The Chairman. Of the bill — the bottom of page 7 of the hill goii^ 
over to page 8 of the bill. There are two provisions relating to wheat 
and I want to clarify that. You say that these provisions will in 
no matter affect the production of wheat; that is, whereby we will 
have more wheat to add to our present surpluses? 

Secretary Freeman. No, sir. This was the old "30 acre feed 
wheat" provision which under the bill will be treated as feed grains 
acreage. 

The Chairman. As I imderstand, durii^ the current year you 
could, as administrator of this bill, pay 20 i)ercent of the diverted 
acres; that is, pay for those with cash or feed in kind? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And on 30-percent acreage diversion you could pay 
all feed grain in kind? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, su-. 

The Chairman. And that this year you chose to make it all in 
kind, because of the authority granted you under the 1963 Extension 
Act. 

Secretary Freeman. That is correct. 

The Chaihman. But, as I understand, under the present bill your 
authority to pay on the diverted acres is in kind and not in cash? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was that decided upon? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, it was felt in the committee and in the 
House that payment in kind was preferable to cash and we thought 
we could administer the program as efficiently as under the present 
law. 
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The Chairman. As I recall, I discussed that with some of the staff 
and I felt that since you decided under the program for 1963 to pay 
all in kind that it might be advisable to have that provision placed 
in the bill. 

Secretary Freeman. Placed in the bill, yes. 

The Chairman. And in that way we would know in advance the 
entire number of acres diverted woiud be paid for in kind. 

Secretary Freeman. That is correct. 

The Chairman. Senator Aiken, have yon any questions? 

Senator Aiken. Yes, just two or three. As 1 understand it, if 
wheat 13 planted on feed grain acreage, that wheat is not eligible for 
price support either under the wheat program or the feed grain pro- 
gram, am I correct? 

Secretary Freeman. I believe that would be supported at $1.30 
as feed wheat, yes. 

Senator Aiken. You used these two examples, where the planting- 
of wheat would be increased 50 percent but be planted as feed grains; 
have you any estimate as to the amount of wheat that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation might be called upon to take over under such 
conditions? 

Secretary Freeman. Our estimate is that CCC would not take over 
any, because this will be a substitution for feed grains that have been 
used, primarily, for feed in the areas in question. Now it will be 
wheat, used for wheat as such at $1,30 level and we anticipate it will 
move to feed uses rather than into the Corporation's hands. 

Senator Aiken. But if there is a large increase of wheat grown for 
feed, wouldn't that be likely to increase the supply of feed if the 
CCC did not take over the wheat or make a loan on it? Wouldn't the 
CCC be likely to take over an increased amount of feed? 

Secretary Freeman. No, sir. One is substituted for the other. 

Senator Aiken. As I understand it in figuring it 

Secretary Freeman. There is not going to be totally more — there 
will be the same number of acres that will be producing grains, minus, 
of course the acreage diverted to conservation uses. 

Senator Aiken. And come out of the feed grain acreage? 

Secretary Freeman. It will come out of the feed grain acreage, so 
that there is no total addition to stocks at all. 

Senator Aiken. Is the feed grain acreage compulsory? 

Secretary Freeman. The feed grain acres would apply only to a 
farm that complied with tlie feed grain program. 

Senator Aiken. What percentage of the farms, do you expect, will 
comply if they could plant 50 percent more than by not complying? 

Secretary Freeman. I think that there might be more who would 
comply in areas where they find it desirable to produce wheat for 
feed. But, again, that would make no difference because you would 
not have any more total amount of nutrients, whether you produced 
feed grains or wheat, because you would be using the same number of 
acres. All you are really doing is giving the farmer a little more dis- 
cretion and freedom in his own individual planting. 

Senator Aiken. Well, farmers are very resourceful in i 
individual freedom. 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Aiken. Another statement you made is at the top of page 5 
where you state: 

An analysis of the livestock industry since th 
shows an increasingly favorable effect on hog a 
compared to recent years. 

I do not exactly understand how cattle prices have been improved 
since the feed-gram program went into effect. There, agam, we have 
to take into consideration tlie resourcefulness of every^dy who has 
to do with livestock or grain, but it seems to me that that statement 
is not quite accurate, unless you assume that they would have gone 
all out and broken their own necks or jumped over the cliff, had it 
not been for the feed-grain program. 

Secretary Freeman. Well, as the Senator, who is an expert on tliis, 
knows, there are a number of factors involved. There is the judgment 
of the individual producer. There ia the accuracy of the information, 
but, certainly the availability of feed grains is an important factor 
and the assurance of a stable supply and of a reasonable price and not 
a depressed price in excess of the supply is a very important consider- 
ation. Now liog and cattle prices, since the feed-grain program has 
been in effect, have been generally steady and good, relatively good. 

I have and would ask, perhaps, to put into the record here a chart 
of the cycle in hog prices wiiere there is a mucii shorter cycle than in 
cattle. It would show that both the extent of the variation in price 
and the length of that variation have softened and that tliere has oeen 
in feed itself a greater stability of price with a good effect on the re- 
lated industries, and would be pleased if the Senator would look at 
that. And might I ask that it be added to the record? 

The Chairman. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record, 

(The chart follows on p. 28.J 

Senator Aiken. I would like to have in the record the prices of hogs 
and beef as of April 1, 1961, and as of April 1, 1963, so that we can 
see for ourselves whether the operations of the feed-grain program 
have increased or lowered or improved or depreciated the value of the 
livestock. 

The Chairman. You mean as to all of the commodities? 

Senator Aiken. I do not mind it going into the record, but I think 
that it would be well to have the prices as of April 1, 1961, and April 1, 
1963, for hogs and cattle. 

The Chairman. How about the other three? 

Senator Aiken. That is all right and put in the chart — that is all 
right. 

(The information appears on p. 29.) 
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Secretary Fbeeiiam. I do not want to overstate this. As jou 
know better than I, both h<^ and cattle, poultry as well, have 
periodic price cycles, and they have tended to go up and down. 
The point I am making is timt the depth and impact of these cycles 
has been moderated, and it would be our best judgment that the 
feed grain program has contributed to that. I think the relatively 
strong hog and cattle prices, particularly hogs, in 1961 and 1962, 
were a part of the feed grain program, and mat the recent fall in 
prices has been much more moderate than would have been the case 
before, and as such that that moderation in part, at least, can be 
attributed to the usefidness of stable prices in the marketplace. 

Senator Aiken, I am not contending that the feed grain program 
is responsible for the drop in hog prices or of livestock; in fact, I 
would put part of the responsibility for this fall in beef prices, par- 
ticulariy on the tax bills which the Congress possibly unwisely ap- 
proved a year ago, and on other factors as well. However, if you 
permit them to plant wheat as feed grain, is it not likely that when 
you get, say, west of the 100th meridian that you would have a heavier 
production of feed wheat on much of that land than you would have 
of feed grain, and is it not also true that wheat cannot be used in 
mixed feeds or other rations and other thii^ in the same manner 
that sorghum and com or even barley could be used? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, Senator, as a midwestemer I was of 
that opinion until I met with cattlemen from the Far West who 
assert very positively that they like wheat in their mixing of feed 
and who say wheat is as good or better feed. 

Senator Aiken. I have also heard from the cattlemen of the Far 
West and there seems to be a littie difference of opinion between the 
Department and the cattlemen. 

Uould you tell us, Mr. Secretary, how much food the Department 
has made available to Cuba since the first of January and of what 
kinds and in what amounts and how it was obtained, whether through 
section 32 funds or through the support price programs? 

Secretary Fheeman. The Department has been repaid at the given 
commercial rates for an advance as a part of the amount — I nave 
fom>tten exactly how much^ — of dry milk solids. 

(Supplemental statement filed by the Secretary relative to the above 
subje(^t is as foDows:) 

My answer on the question of food distribution to Cuba was aomewhat in error. 
I knew there had been negotiationa on the distribution of surplus vegetable oil 
shortening in addition to the surplus nonfat dry milk solids, but I did not know 
these arrangements had not been consummated. I was furthermore somewhat 
unclear on the means of repayment. I would like the record to be clear by stating 
that surplus nonfat dry milk solids in an amount of 15 million pounds and 20 
million pounds of surplus veKetable oil shortening, all froni CCC stocks, have been 
donated to the American National Red Cross in connection with the Cuban 

S'isoner exchange. These commodities were for distribution to needy persons in 
uba under the general supervision of the American Red Cross. The donation of 
milk was made under section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 
(7 U.S.C 1431) and the donation of shortening was made under section 30S of 
Public Law 480, as amended (7 U.S.C, 1697), If these products could have been 
offered "as is" for sale upon the export majket, it is estimated that CCC would 
have received a return of approximately $1,945,000. Such sales, however, would 
have displaced other sales upon the market. 

At the time of tlic first donation of nonfat dry milk, the American National 
Red Cross indicated that the Cuban Families Committee expected to raise funds 
to reimburse the Department of Agriculture. Since that time, the Red Cross has 
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arranged for the transfer to the Agency for International Development, free of 
charge for use of its program abroad, infiecticidcs valued at approximately S2 
laiHion which the Red Cross received as a gift in connection with the prisoner 
exchange. Thus the U.S. Government has received insecticides having a value 
exceeding the export value of the dry milk solids donated in couaection with tha 
prisoner exchange program. 

Senator Aiken. Yes? 

Secretary Freem.^n. These are the only commodities made available 
for this purpose. It was made available under the disaster and hunger 
provisions of Public Law 480 and was given to the Red Cross and was 
made available under their supervision. 

Senator Aiken. Then any foods like flour, potatoes, rice, would have 
been obtained by other means? 

Secretary Freeman. By other means; yes, sir. 

Senator Aiken. I am glad to hear that. 

I have another question. On Monday morning there is a hearing 
set for New York City regarding the price of class I milk for all of the 
Northeastern States. What is the purpose of holding a hearing on 
class I milk at this time? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, it is required by law as the Senator 
knows. If the price becomes — I have forgotten frankly the technical 
formula in relation to it — -tlie Secretary is called upon to have a hearing 
to determine whether the price in question is out of kilter in accord- 
ance with the applicable formula and I am merely complying with 
that law. 

(Supplemental statement filed by the Secretary relative to the above 
subject is as follows:) 

The New York-New Jersey order requires the Secretary either to call a hearing 
on class I-A prices or issue a determination that a hearing should not be held 
whenever the class I price in the New York-New Jersey market exceeds the 
Midwest condensery price by more tiian $2.50 per hundredweight for a period of 
3 consecutive months or the cost of production index exceeds thi; wholesale com- 
modity price index by more than 6 points for 3 consecutive months. Both of these 
limits have been exceeded for more than 3 consecutive months. Since no reason 
relevant to the pricing standards of the statute appeared for not calling a hearing, 
it was thus necessary for ua to do so. 

We are committed to maintaining price alinement as between the northeastern 
markets. Should any price adjustment be made under the New York order as a 
result of this hearing, it would be necessary that appropriate adjustmente also 
be made in the class I prices under the other northeastern orders. Accordingly, 
the hearing notice was issued to permit consideration of the class I price under 
each of these orders. 

Senator Aiken. When was the last hearing on class I milk? 

Secretary Freeman. In New York? 

Senator Aiken. In New York, yes. 

Secretary Freeman. I do not know. 

Senator Aiken. I do not think you have ever had one yet. I 
think this is the first one. 

What do you hope to accomplish by this hearing? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, first of all, I am complying with the 
law and the congressional mandate. And, secondly, to bring about 
some information that the Department wants and I think the better 
exchange and interchange of information and awareness of the 
operation of that order and some of the problems in that area with 
miich you are familiar. 

Senator Aiken. You are, also, famihar with the fact that this law 
has been on the books a long, long time? 
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Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Aiken. And that under this law you can reduce the 
price of class I milk to a level which would put the dairy people of 
the Northeast practically out of business— you have that authority, 
do you not? 

Secretary Freeman. I believe that I do, yes. 

{Supplemental statement filed by the Secretary relative to the 
above subject is as follows:) 

In addition to my comment that I believe I may have the authority to reduce 
the Class I price I would like to say that any price established would have to 
jsonform with the standards in the Agriculture Marketing Agreement Act. 

The Chairman. You would not do that, woidd you? 

Secretary Freeman. No, sir. 

Senator Aiken. I am glad to hear that, because that is just what 
they are afraid you are calling this bearing for. You know that. 
And they feel that you are sort of using it as a club to get them to 
support dairy legislation to which they are unalterably opposed. 
And I will say that the dairy people, every cooperative, so far as I 
know, in New York and in New Jersey and in Pennsylvania and in 
New England is unalterably opposed to this procedure. They 
probably have advised you of that. 

Secretary Freeman. I have been amply advised about it, as I have 
been about dairying — as I have been about some other tilings, but 
I would want to say, in response to your very fair and proper question, 
that I know there are apprehensions about this and I can assure the 
Senator from Vermont, who is an expert on problems in dairying, 
that we have no such intentions in mind. 

The law does provide for hearings under the circumstances. The 
hearings we feel ought to be held and information gained, and care- 
fully and thoughtfully reviewed. There is a need for some action 
in connection with dairying as this committee is thoroughly familiar, 
but I, certainly, would not use the hearings or the power that the 
Secretary might have over price in any coercive fashion in relation 
to legislation — I have no such intention. 

Senator Aiken. You are, probably, aware of the fact that under 
the new regulations for the production of class I mUk and the fact 
that the parity formula is completely askew as a yardstick for measur- 
ing costs of producing class I milk that, probably, no producer could 
produce class I milk for 75 percent of parity today. 

Secretary Freeman. I thmk that is a fair and accurate statement. 

Senator Aiken. I have here, as I have told this committee once 
before, a list of 83 sanitary requirements which the New England 
producers have to comply with, not including the butterfat content 
or bacteria count, before he can ship a pint of milk into the market. 
And all of these requirements did not exist when the parity yardstick 
was adopted. I do not think the parity yardstick is a yardstick for 
many commodities as of today. 

I have one other question that came up at a hearing before Senator 
Holland's Committee on Agricultural Appropriations. Your assist- 
ants, Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Duncan, were there. The question came 
up as to whether the Department was in anv way seeking to influence 
the vote on the forthcoming wheat referendum. 

Secretary Freeman. No, sir. 
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Senator Aiken. Mr. Duncan replied that the Department was not 
in any way seeking to influence the vote and, in fact, it would be illegal 
for then] to do so, although that latter statement is not in the record. 
But you agree with Mr. Duncan's statement that the Department is 
not in any way seeking to influence the vote on the wheat referendum 
and that it would be illegal for you to do so? 

Secretary Freeman. Let me answer that this way, if I may, Sen- 
ator, that my instructions are to aU employees of the Department 
to inform themselves and to respond to questions, to attend meetings, 
if you will, to present information, so that the farmers are informed 
as they vote on tlie referendum which the Congrras directed that the 
Department should sponsor on wheat. And they are directed not to 
be advocates. I, personally, would, certainly, never dream of trying 
to tell anybody how to vote. But they are rather seeking to inform 
as to what the alternatives are on a rather complex question. 

There have been a number of such allegations in connection with 
the campaign. There is an issue about which there is some feeling. 
And in most such contests, I ain sure that there will be all^ations, 
but my instructions — and I believe they are being carried out — are 
to inform the farmers, certainly, not to exhort them. 

Senator Aiken. Then it is your contention that neither your nor 
any otber officials of the Department, with your knowledge, have 
undertaken to organize sentiment in favor of any vote on the wheat 
referendum? 

Secretary Freeman. To my knowledge, all I can say is that I 
believe that our directives are being earned out. 

Senator Aiken. Well, 1 think that I have used time enough. I am 
very glad of that assurance that you are not going to use your author- 
ity to reduce the price of the class I milk as any club, for any purpose. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. WiU you yield at that point? 

Senator Aiken. I will yield if I have the authority to yield. 

The Chairman. I thought that we would take them in order. 

Senator Hickenloopbr. This is in direct connection with what the 
Senator is asking. 

I merely wanted to ask the Senator if he is aware of the bulletiQ 
from McCone County, Mont., in which instructions under the impri- 
matur of the U.S. Department of Agriculture are quite specific about 
about the duties of the county committee to organize groups for the 
purpose of inducing them to vote "yes" and that tlie county officials 
were informed that funds in excess of $900 had been provided in this 
county earmarked for the use of McCone County to promote a "yes" 
vote, and these suggestions were made by the officials there of the 
Department to have "potluck dinners" and to hold meetings and 
socialize with the people and attend the meetings and to provide 
lecturers for the so-called elections, so that the "yes" vote was gotten 
out. 

Senator Aiken. I believe I have received that material, along with 
a lot of other material which I have not had time to study. As a 
matter of fact, in this session of Congress, we have never been so busy 
accomplishing so little and we just do not have time to read those 
things. I will have to say that I have not read that document, al- 
though I did know that something came into the office. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. It is very interesting. There is a con- 
siderable volume of other information along that line which is to the 
very point that the Senator has raised. 
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Secretary Fheehan. M^ht I ask a question? Is the coDununica- 
tion to which you refer which perhaps has been called to my att«ntioD 
at a previous hearing in the House— is that a letter from a county 
chairman to the State ASC chairman — is that correct? 

Senator Hickenloopeb. This is a letter to Mr. James F. Battin, 
U.S. Representative, Washington, D.C, and it is signed by Mr. E. R. 
Merriman, chairman of the McCone County ASC A Committee; 
Harold Meisaner, vice chairman; Milo C. Hilsted, r^onal manager; 
Francis D. Kelly, coimty office manager, McCone County ASC and 
it says at the bottom that this letter is being sent to national, State, 
and focal officials. 

Secretary Fbeeman. This is an aU^ation then of an elected county 
conunittee? 

Senator Hicke:vlooper. And in thia letter it says also that they 
say that the instructions to them have been such. This letter, I 
think, was discussed in the House of Representatives. 

Secretary Freeman. Tes, sir. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. I do not know that it has been proved 
to be so. 

Senator Aiken. I would say to any county chairman or any member 
who made any such statement or issued such letter as that that he is 
subject to dismissal under the rules which have been set up for the 
administration of the ASC. 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir ; because this was brought to my atten- 
tion in the House, I have looked into it. In this instance the letter 
refers to a conversation held between a former fieldman and this elected 
coimty committee pursuant to a request by the county committee for 
an additional allocation of funds. I beheve that they asked for $5,000, 
because they were short of money. There have been or will have been 
two referendums held in thia hscal year. Obviously, this is a lot of 
work and is somewhat expensive. The State committee did not allo- 
cate the amount asked. They did allocate $900. And they told them 
that the $900 should be used to be sure that the referendum was prop- 
erly carried forward and that the farmers within the area in which they 
have jurisdiction were adequately informed in connection with the 
issues. And that is the extent of it. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. From what they alleged the instructions 
to be — and I am quoting paragraph No. 2 of the aUeged instructions — 
it says those instructions were in brief: 

The county offlcials were informed that a fiiiid slightly i[i excess of $900 had 
been made available and was earmarked for use in McCone County to promote a 
"yea" vote. It waa suggested that this money be used in the followiug manner — 
hold three meetings with the community committee to discu.ss and encourage a 
"yee" vote. It was suggested that one of these meetings be held in the evening 
with a "potluck" dinner where the wives would be present and county office 
officials would "socialize" with commimity committeemen and their wives for the 
purpose of encouraging conversation on ways to get out a "yes" vote. 

suggested tliat the county com"'" — '""" " -'-'--- • - -•- 

polling place. The function ol 
who are voting and should it o 
known to favor a "yea" vote have neglected to appear he is to contact that farmer 
and encourage him to come to the poll and cast his ballot. This so-called poll 
watcher could be one of the referendum committeemen or it could be another 
individual. Should it happen that in the discrimination of the county committee, 
the three referendum committeemen would not take favorably to a suggestion of 
this nature. 
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Then paragraph 3 goes to the point of settmg up the poll watchers 
in order to be sure about this vote. 

Senator Aiken. I would like to ask the Secretary one more question . 
I happen to be reading the niles and regulations which were issued on 
March 1. I find when it comes down to the county and community 
committeemen, their terms of office, that is, it states: 

County and community committeemen and alternates to such office shall begin 
on the Ist day of the month riCKt after their election: Provided, however, That 
before any such county committeemaJi or alternate county committeeman may 
take office he shall sign a pledge that he will faithfully, fairly, and honestly per- 
form, to the beat of his ability, all of the duties devolving upou him as a committee- 
man and that he will support the program he is called upon to administer. 

Does this mean under that regulation that you would hold that a 
county committeeman or a community committeeman would have 
authority to advise his wbeatgrowers to vote "no"? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Aiken. In the referendum? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes. 

Senator Aiken. He would? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes. I might comment on this, because it has 
raised some questions. I know that this committee ia aware of the 
fact that the administration of the farm program, I think, is unique 
in the annals of government in any coimtry that I know of. I do not 
know of any similar institution where elected county committeemen 
administer a program and make decisions involving the expenditure of 
many millions of dollars for which the Secretary of Agriculture is 
held responsible to the Congress and the people of the United States. 
Because of this structure, I think a good look, periodicaDy, is healthy, 

I appointed a bipartisan committee which made a study on the 
operations of the committee system. One of the recommendations 
was that in view of the responsibility of the Secretary and the neces- 
sity for effective administration that they thought that the people, 
in order to serve on county committees and community committee- 
men, ought to heheve in the programs they carried forward and not 
be critical and hostile to them. And they recommended that the 
regulations be amended to provide that they should do so. 

In view of that recommendation a proposed change in the regula- 
tions has been published in the Federal Register for aU to see and give 
comments thereto. This does not mean that anyone is signing a 
blood oath, but it does say that they will honestly and faithfully carry 
this forward and in effect that if they do not believe in the program 
in question that they ought not to stand for election, because once 
elected they are called on to carry forward the programs passed by 
the U.S. Congress which I am responsible to administer. 

And it seems to me that this is onlv logical and rational and as such 
this regulation has been promulgated in the Federal Register. 

Senator Aiken. As of March 1 of this year? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes. 

Senator Aiken. For the first time. However, the committeemen 
elected by the farmers are elected by the farmers of the community 
and of the county? 

Secretary Freeman. That is correct. 

Senator Aiken, They are elected by them? 

Secretary Freeman, Yes, 
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Senator Aiken, Should they not represent the views of the fanners 
in tbeir community or what? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, that is a good question. 

Senator Aiken. I would say that it is an excellent one. 

Secretary Freeman. I am open to some comments in connection 
with it. In connection with the administration of the program, every 
farmer can vote in connection with who should be on the committee. 
We sometimes have the requirement that before someone can run for 
elective office you have got to be so old— you have got to live in the 
county or in the State for so long, and so forth. There are certain 
minimum requirements. 

In this instance, because they are going to actually administer a 
program involving millions of dollars, for which I am responsible to 
the Congress, they should believe in the program they are adminis- 
tering and that may be a reasonable requirement. 

But I would bo interested in the advice of this committee in con- 
nection with it. This is no effort to choke off or to thwart it. I 
believe in the elective county system. I have strengthened it sub- 
stantially since I have been Secretary. I do not think we can ad- 
minister the complex, detailed farm programs otherwise, but I must 
admit that I am a Httle uncomfortable, sitting in my comer office, 
with the knowledge that there are allegedly 10 to 20 percent of these 
people that are elected to committees who are vitally opposed to the 
programs that they administer. I do not think it is a very healthy 
situation. 

It does not make me sleep very well. 

The Chairman. Senator Holland? 

Senator Holland. Mr. Secretary, I have read your statement. 
I have been looking at the tables attached thereto. I wish you would 
go to table No. 5. I note that the figures, shown in millions of tons 
by acrea^ diversion, seem to be major items upon which any savings 
of these 3-year programs, could, approximately, be predicated, is 
that correct? 

Secretary Freeman. No, I do not think so. If you will look at the 
figures immediately above, since the reduction from the prior years, 
those figures are greater, I think, in total than the figures for the 
acreage or the bushels that would have been produced in the "Absent" 
column, but they are of significance. 

Senator Holiand. I notice that the total millions of bushels that 
would have been avoided, as you state in this column, by acreage 
diversion, are as follows, if I understand the table correctly, is 834 
million in 1961. 

Secretary Fhbeman. 8.34 it should be — ^yes, yes. 

Senator Holland. 1,008 in 1962. 

The Chairman. That is billions. 

Secretary Freeman. 1,008 million. 

Senator Holland. Yes. It is 1,008 million bushels and that would 
be 1 billion 8 million. 

Secretary Freeman. Yes. 

Senator Holland. And 850— we are talking in terms of millions 
of bushels? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Holland. It was 850 in 1963, or, as I add it correctly, 
2,692 million bushels, which were avoided by acreage diversion in the 
3-year program — am I correct in that? 
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Secretary Freeman. You are correct, but that figure is a combina- 
tion of the two figures, Senator. If you will go to the next grouping, 
the two figures would include both the actual cutback in production 
from the previous years, plus the amount that would have been pro- 
duced in addition without the program. And this then is the total 
figure of both. 

Senator Holland. I do not so read it. It seems to me that the 
figures I have given you are the figures stated in the table as the pro- 
duction that was avoided by the acre^e diversion entirely, and that 
is all it is. 

Secretary Freeman. It is the bushels — well, I expect that might be 
right— made up of two components to which I referred. 

Senator Holland. No, no. 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Holland. It is solely that avoided by acreage diversion, 
is it not? 

Secretary Freeman. No, sir. If you will look at the next grouping 
and notice here that the reduction from the prior years — here, you 
see [indicating] this is 450 production increase would have occurred 
from the previous prior years. 

Senator Holland. You are reading from that part that deals with 
Commodity Credit Corporation holdmgs? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes. 

Senator Holland. I am dealing with this — I am reading from that 
part of the table that deals with production in millions of bushels and 
not with Commodity Credit Corporation holdings, I may be wrong. 
I want to he very clear about this. That is the reason I am asking the 
question. And I can ask our technical people, and your technical 
people— you have, probably, got some of them with you — whether my 
understanding is correct that that is the production that was avoided 
by acreage diversion entirely — is that correct? 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT P. BEACH, DEPUTY ADHINKTRATOB 
FOR MANAGEMENT, AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Beach. You are both correct — the amount 

The Chairman. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. Beach. My name is Robert P. Beach. The production that 
would be avoided is shown there for 834 million bushels for 1961 
which represents two things: One is the difference between the actual 
production in the crop year 1961 which represents the reduction which 
occurred as the result of acreage diversion and a comparison of that 
figure with what it would have been had there been no acreage di- 
version. You have really got a combination of the two. 

Senator Holland. All right. What is the figure, Mr. Beach, which 
represents for that year the amount that would have been produced 
if there had not been acreage diversion? It is my understanding that 
that was that figure. 

Mr. Beach. That is correct. The 5,336,000 is the total production 
that we would have had had there been no acreage diversion. The 
4,502,000 is what we did have with acreage diversion. This is it. 

Senator Holland. All right. Then the S34 is what is attributed 
to acreage diversion? 
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Mr, Bbach. Correct. 

Senator Holland. And similarly for 1962 the 1,008 million repre- 
sents the same? 

Mr. Beach. Yes. 

Senator Holland. The 850 represents the estimated reduction 
for 1963? 

Mr. Beach. Yes, sir. 

Senator Holland. Now it ia very clear that the validity of any 
claim that there has been a saving in these three programs results 
entirely from the accuracy of these figures, 

Mr. Beach. The actual savings computations are based as the Sec- 
retary tried to point out to you on the reduction in Commodity 
Credit Corporation holdings. That was different from the reduction 
in production. 

In other words, we are only speaking there, so far as savii^ Me 
concerned, of the Commodity Credit Corporation operation. 

Senator Holland. But in both instances, though, they come from 
the reduction in production? 

Mr, Beach. Or the reduction in Commodity Credit Corporation 
holdings—the r&duction in production. 

Senator Holland. I am going to come to this next table later. 

Mr. Beach. But there are other factors that affect the total stocks. 

Senator Holland. Then the total saving in the ultimate instance 
is to be based upon the reductions, computed by somebody in the 
total production that was avoided by acreage diversion; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Bbach. Yes, sir. May I explaio the computation? 

Senator Holland. I would like to have it explained for the record, 
because I think that this is the meat of the whole c|uestion, whether 
the program has been valuable or not, as to how this computation is 
made and upon what it is based. 

Mr. Beach. This computation is made. Senator Holland, by means 
of a committee of all of the commodity experts in the Department of 
Agriculture, the Economic Besearch ^rvice, the Statistiod Eeseorch 
Service, the Agricultural Conservation Service, and to the extent 
that dispositions are involved, the Foreign Agricultural Service, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service; in other words, all of the brains 
that can be brought to apply to make this estimate are brought to 
apply to it. 

It is not any one person's estimate. It is the combined best judg- 
ment of the experts in the Department of Agriculture. And these 
estimates are made in the same maaaer they have been made for 
10 years — no change in the basic method. Tney are the same bases 
that were used ia making the estimates that have gone into the 
situation reports that come out periodically — quahtative estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Holland. Are these estimates based upon the average 
production in the specific years per acre for the whole acreage used 
m the production? 

Mr. B£ACH. No, sir; we can give the details that back up the 
estimates. What is referred to is the yield practice, in this connection 
the estimates are based on the assumption that one-third of the 
increase in yields that have occurred have been due, solely, to the 
program; one-third hare been due to the weather; and one-third 
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have been due to the trend in yidds which will continue whether yon 
had a program or not. 

In other words, the increase in technologj, more advanced knowl- 
edge of fertilizer, seeds, and so forth. To repeat, one-third of this 
yield is as a result of the feed grain program; one-third is attributable 
to the weather. There have been independent studies which have 
indicated that we are conservative in making this estimate on this 
basis. 

Secretary Freeman. Might I make a comment there? 

Senator Holland. Yes. But before he gets away from us, I think 
he stated that he could supply the whole data which justifies this, 
and I think that it should be supplied for the record, because in talking 
with some rather well informed people this is a %ure which has been 
very definitely (questioned. They feel that the acreage diverted — let 
me state that this is not my own view, but what has been brought to 
my attention — they feel that the acreage diverted has been almost 
completely the least desirable acreage, and that the computation here 
does not take into consideration that fact. 

They may be right and they may be wrong. That is the reason for 
my question. They feel that the whole of any showing of profitable 
results from these three prc^ams lunges upon the accuracy of these 
computations which I am tdking about. Therefore, I think that we 
should have in the record the method of the making of the computa- 
tions and, particularly, a statement as to how they allow for the fact 
that the least desirable, the least productive acreage was, as these 
people tell me, in the main, was eliminated. 

Secretary Freeman. I would like, if I may, in connection with this, 
to direct everyone's attention to this, because Senator Holland has 
put his hand on the heart of this. 

We will be happy to submit for the record these figiu-es. It is our 
feeling that we nave been very conservative in the figures. If you 
will look at the table No. 5 attached to our testimony, actually, it 
should be No. 2, and look down the column, the 1961 column, you will 
come to the i^ure of 254, Now that is the increase that would have 
taken place in the Commodity Corporation stocks from production 
that would have resulted 

Senator Holland. Not in production— you mean in acquisition. 

Secretary Freeman. In acquisition, but it would have come from 
production that did not result. We will be very happy to refer to 
this, but I would just say this now that when you go back and take a 
look at the aerobe for 1952 through 1960 you will fed that the acreage 
would have been constant. You have a table that Senator Ellender 
sent you that we prepared at his instant entitled, "Feed Grains: Acres 
Harvested and Yields, 1953-62" — ^you have that table — this is table 
No. 10 and it shows almost the same acreage in 1960 as in 1962. 

Senator Aiken. What is that acreage? 

Secretary Freeman. That was 71.4 miUion acres. 

Senator Aiken. Not planted. 

Secretary Freeman. That is harvested; yes, I am speaking about 
com now. From 1952 to 1960 there was a steady climb in yield on 
those acres. And I would surest to you that there has been no 
reason in the world but what that steady climb would continue. It 
has continued. And it would have continued, in any event. 

These estimates rest on a solid historic foundation of acres and 
increasing production for the past 10 years. The truth of the matter 
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is that from 1952 to 1960, with a drop in support price of ahout 35 
percent and an expenditure of over a billion dollars there was an 
increase in production of over a billion bushels during those years 
than under previous programs. 

We will be happy to submit the background data for these estimates 
for the record. And I would say that this program, actually, is better 
in my judgment than the figures I have submitted to you this morning, 
because they are conservative, bard, sohd figures that we will document 
in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Feed grains: Acres harvested and yields, 19S3-6S 
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Soune: Crop Production, 10 B2 Annual Summary, USDA., Apr. 27, 1063. 

Senator Holland. I will be very pleased if that will be documented. 
The people who have talked to me have talked about this increased 

Eroduction of acres through the years you have mentioned. They 
ave, also, indicated to rae that the acreage that was diverted was, 
by and lai^, the inferior acreage, the less productive acreage. What 
is your opmion on that? 

Secretary Freeman. I think that it is quite possible that a farmer 
woidd not divert the most productive acres. I think that is veiy, 
vei^ logical. That very fact is taken into consideration in the 
estimates made, whether they would have continued to produce 
on those acres, whether they were more or less productive, and the 
increase in production is based on the historical pattern which would 
have taken place, and I would say that the inquiry is largely irrelevant 
in terms of whether the best or the least productive acres were used. 
I do not think, really, that is a pertinent inquiry. 
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Senator Holland. la other words, you do not think that the 
amount of production that was prevented by the diversion affects 
it at all or is affected by the question of whether the least or the most 
productive acres were diverted? 

Secretary Fhbbman. No, sir. If you took the moat productive 
you, probably, would have gotten more diverted, but what I am 
saying is that you would have had the figures. These are based 
upon the assumption of the least productive acres. And in total 
it would not have made any difference. It would have been highly 
desirable if you could have gotten them to take the most productive 
acres out, but the results are the same. In any event, it would have- 
been more successful, but it is as successful as it is with that fact. 
And this is of course, what has been shown here. 

Senator Holland. I am interested in one thing you have just 
said, because I think it is sound, if it is supportable, that is, that the- 
estimates of the amounts of production saved by the diverted acres 
is based upon the assumption that the least productive acres were 
diverted. 

Secretary Freeman. That is true. We have definitely attributed, 
taken that into consideration, and we have attributed one-third of 
the increase in production to increased yield in the program. 

Senator Aiken. Will you yield? 

Senator Holland. I yield. 

Senator Aiken. In making the estimates of the amount which 
would have been produced in 1961, had theie been no diversion pro- 
gram, that estimate, we will say, for com, was based on the acreage 
planted in 1960, wasn't it? 

Secretary Freeman. I am not sure I know that. 

Senator Aiken. Mr. Beach can answer that. 

Mr. Beach. It was based on, essentially, the contiimation of the 
base aerobe. 

Senator Aiken. That is right. 

Mr. Beach. 1959-60 base. 

Senator Aiken. Are you familiar with the intentions to plant that 
were published in March 1961? 

Mr. Beach. Yes, sir; I remember. 

Senator Aikbx. Did not those intentions to plant show that the 
farmers intended to plant about 3 to 4 million acres less com than 
they did in 1960, even though the program had not even been estab- 
lished at that time? 

Mr. Beach. I do not recall, but, of course, there was some discus- 
sion of the program. 

Senator Aiken. You will find that it was. 

Secretary Freeman. Was it a program at that time? The first 
special emergency program was in effect before the instructions 
came out. 

Senator Aiken. I think that you announced the soybean program, 
and they intended to divert 3 to 4 million acres from corn to soybeans, 
and in that respect they, probably, did not divert the least productive 
acres to soybeans, but if they were diverting to nothing at all they 
would take out the poorest acres. I am pointing out that there was 
some extenuating circumstance there which might conceivably throw 
your figures off. 

Secretary Freeman. Anyway, between 1960 and 1961 yields 
increased 7.5 bushels per acre, which was wholly abnormal and was in 
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part, certainly due to the weather. And according to erery inde- 

Eendent analysis that was really the critical key year — nothing like it 
efore or since. 

And this has been taken into consideration. We would really have 
been loaded up if that had gone to market. 

Senator Aikbk. I might, also, point out in connection with your 
statement that the production increased over a period of years 1 
billion bushels. 

Secretary Freeman. That is right. 

Senator Aiken. That consumption, also, kept good pace with 
production. 

Secretary Freeman. Yes. 

Senator Aiken. And we produced less and consumed more feed 
■grainB last year and the year before than we produced in the years 
1959 and 1960. That did help in a way in reducing your total supply. 

Secretary Freeman. This was a part of the calculation of a growing 
nation. 

The Chairman. Senator Holland? 

Senator Holland. Incidentally, I notice that the figure under 1962 
for the actual Commodity Credit Corporation holdings at the end of 
the marketing year ia an estimated figure of 1,888 million bushels. 
I wonder if that could not be made an actual figure for the purpose of 
making it a more definite compilation. 

Secretary Freeman. We can get the figures for given dates. The 
end of the marketing year is June 30, 1963, for 1962 crop barley and 
September 30, 1963, for corn and grain sorghums. Senator. 

(CCC stocks under loan and in inventory were as follows:) 
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Senator Holland. The next question, and, probably, my last one 
is this : I noticed from yom- first table which has to do with the contrast 
of production with the disappearance for each year; first, may I state 
as to what this disappearance means to me, it means consumption, 
whether on the farm or by manufacturing industries or by foreign sales. 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Holland. All kinds of use which causes the material to 
disappear as a physical entity in that particular year, is that what 
that figure means? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Holland. I had assumed as much. Now I find it very 
difficult, in fact, I have not been able to reconcile these figures shown 
there. I^et us say for 1961, they show a disappearance in 1961 of 
154 million bushels. 

The Chairman. Tons. 
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Senator Holland. Yes, tons — 154 million tons, and I note that 
that was a greater disappearance by about 8.1 million tons, if I read 
the table accurately, then the disappearance in 1960, is that correct? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Holland, Well, I have tried to make that figure comply 
in some way with the table of Commodity Credit Corporation hold- 
ings on the following page which is table No. 5, and you say that 
should be table No. 2 ■ 

Secretary Fbeeman. Yes. 

Senator Holland. And I do not find any identity between the 
Commodity Credit Corporation holdings, the decrease thereafter, and 
the combined figures of 1957 and the decreased production shown in 
the first table. That seems to me is something that should be fully 
explained and which should be furnished by your statisticians, because, 
perhaps, I am in error; but I find no way to reconcile those two figures 
and they ought to be reconcilable, it seems to me. 

Mr. Beach. May I make a comment? 

Senator Holland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beach. The figures on disappearance, of com-se, reflect the 
total change in total stocks in all positions whether or not the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation holds tnem or who holds them or if they 
are on the farm. 

Senator Holland. I understand. 

Mr. Beach. The difference in the Commodity Credit Corporation 
holdings is only the residual part of the total supply available at the 
beginnmg of the marketing year which is not otherwise sold during 
the year. We usually end up by taking over that which does not 
disappear. 

Senator Holland. But it seems to me that the difference in 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks would be bound to represent 
two things, the difference in the disappearance figures and 

Mr. Beach. Yes. 

Senator Holland (continuing). And the difference in production, 

Mr. Beach. It does, basically it does. Basically, the change in 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks would represent the difference 
between the total supply and the total disappearance of the feed 
grains in the year. In other words, the portion of the total supply 
not used ordinarily would he acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The portion of the supply which is not available, in 
the event that consumption under disappearance is greater than 
supply, as it was in the marketing year for tne 1961 crop, would mean 
a reduction in the Commodity (Sedit Corporation stocks. 

Similarly^ in 1962 that is what is shown here. 

Senator Holland. How long woidd it take you to give this com- 
mittee the detailed explanation of your compilation of the figures 
used in these two tables? 

Mr. Beach. We can do it at once. 

Senator Holland. You mean by tomorrow? 

Mr. Beach. Yes, sir. 

Senator Holland. Well, I will appreciate, Mr. Chairman, very 
much our bein^ supplied with that, because there seems to be great 
confusion in this particular question. I read in the debates in the 
House, for instance, that there was some difference between those 
who said that the program had been useful and helpful and those who 
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said that it bad not been, or let us say, between those who were varied 
in their appraisal of the value of the program, as to this very point. 

Secretary Freeman. How much would have been produced. 

Senator Holland. Yes, how much would have been produced. 
And I tliink that the committee needs to have a full showing on that 
subject. 

So if you will give us that in some detail, Mr. Beach, tomorrow, and 
make it very plain, because we are laymen and not statisticians and 
it will have to be very plain for us to understand it; at least, may I 
speak for myself that that is the case. 

Mr. Beach. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We will put the several documents into the record 
at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Detailed Data a 

A< 

(Requested by Senator Holland ou May 3, 1963) 

Attaclied are tables providing additional detail regarding harvested acreage, 
yield, production, utilization, and differenceE in carryovers and CCC stocks, 
which were used in developing data previously submitted to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. All basic data for estimates are developed 
in the Interagency Feed Grain Estimates Committee which includes personnel 
from the Economic Research Service, Foreign Agricultural Service, and the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service. Personnel from other 
departmental agencies such as the Statistical Research Service and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service are consulted with and data developed cooperatively. 

Actual data were used wherever available, particularly with respect to what 
actually occurred in 1961 and 1963. 

Assumptions made in developing estimates of what would have occurred if the 
voluntary feed grain programs had not been in effect include the following: 

1. Harvested acreage of corn, grain sorghums, and barley in 1961, 1962, and 
1963 would have been the same as the 1959-60 average, it acreage diversion 
programs had not been in effect. Harvested acreage of oats is assumed to be the 
same with and without the programs, since this crop was not included in the 
program, 

2. Yields without the voluntary programs wouid have been lower than those 
which occurred, by the following number of bushels per harvested acre: Corn, 2.5; 
grain sorghums, 6.8; and barley, 0.3. These lower yields would result, it was 
assumed, because farmers would divert their lower yielding acreage and that 
yields on acreage actually harvested under the program would be greater than 
without the program as a result of more intensive cropping by participants. For 
example, the 1962 harvested acreage of corn assumed without a program is 15.1 
million acres greater than that which actually occurred under the 1962 program. 
It is assumed that this acreage would have had an average yield of only 52 bushels 
per acre, compared with the 64.1 bushelaoflicialyield tor all corn acreage harvested 
for grain in 1963. 

It should be noted that in 1963, 4.1 million acres were signed to be diverted on 
farms that diverted their entire feed grain base. 

Further, it is important to note that the basic data used herein are those 
harvested for grain and no consideration was given to the fact that the program 
did result in reducing the acreages and production for forage and silage. The 
crop report indicates that the acreages of corn and grain sorghums used for 
forage and silage for 1960 totaled 12.9 while those for 1961 toUled 10.8, and for 
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1962, 11.7 million acres. No attempt was made to evaluate the effect of such 
reduction of forage and silage acreage on the utilization of grain. No doubt, 
many of these farmers who reduced their acreage of forage and silage were required 
to purchase additional quantities of grain and consequently, the utilization under 
the "without" program may be somewhat overstated. If this is true, the total 
carryover, if the programs had not been in effect, would have been larger than 
those indicated. 

3. Utilization is made up of exports and domestic disappearance. The quantity 
fed is the component of domestic disappearance which is most likely to vary. 
Exports are assumed to be the same without the program as with it, and the 
same holds true for components of domestic disappearance, other than quantities 
utilized for feed. Quantities fed — and total disappearance — is assumed to be 
greater without the program than with it, since prices would be lower and supplies 
greater. Generally, a 2.5-percent decrease in prices will bring about an increase 
of about 1 percent in quantity fed. For example, the assumed farm price of 
corn iu 1962 would have been about 11 percent lower, if the program had not 
been in effect. The quantity of feed grains fed was assumed to w about 4 percent 
greater. 

4. Ultimate savings: The assumption used iu connection with the estimated 
ultimate savings as a result of the program are shown on the attached tables. 

Based on 1961 experience, the estimates are conservative. The actual reduction 
in carryover stocks during the marketing year for the 1961 crop was nearly twice 
the reduction estimated when the program started. 






i COMPUTATION OF ULTIMATE NET BAVINGH 



1. Acquisition costs avoided: Thr difference in total carryout with a feed grain 
program was subtracted from total carryout without a feed grain program. This 
difference was priced at the old price support rate less a salv^e value of 50 percent 
to determine net acquisition costs avoided. The acquisitions avoided used to 
arrive at above costs were: 
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2. Carrying costs avoided: Carrying costs for storage, transportation, and in- 
and-out charges were computed to ultimate disposition for acquisitions avoided. 
Number of years estimated to dispose of acquisitions avoided were: 
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3. Interest savings: Net savings in interest expenses were computed for number 
of years estimated to dispose of acquisitions avoided. This includes interest 
savings on acquisition costs and carrying charges less additional interest expense 
for land retirement payments and other operating costs. 

4. Land retirement payments; Estimates for advance and final payments to 
producers for reducing 1961 acreages of corn and grain sorghums and 1962 and 
1963 acreages of corn, grain sorghums and barley. 

5. Administrative expenses: This includes printing costs and estimates for the 
Operation of the feed grain program at the National, State, and county level. 
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Secretary Freeman. May I just add that one of the reasons for 
the big iump in utilization in that particular period was a bad crop 
year in Western Europe and a rather sharp increase in production 
which resettled in increased imports although our exports to Weitern 
Europe have been increasing steadily. 

Senator Holland. Wouldn't the increase in exports have been 
reflected in the stocks? 

Secretary Freeman. Surely. 

Senator Holland. We understand that, of course, disappearance 
from all sources. This is just one of the factors that contributed 
to the greater disappearance? 

Secretary Freeman. The Senator is absolutely correct but again, 
if we can summarize and look at the detailed breakdown, it seems to 
me on the historic record of increasing utilization and increasing pro- 
duction, with a net result over a period of 8 years of sharply climoiog 
stocks on hand, nothing has occurred to reverse that pattern (which 
has been sharply reversed) except the feed grain program. Looking 
at it in broad sweep, I think this is quite compelling. You can 
break down into dates and carryovers and utilizations and amounts 
and times and this can get highly intricate. 

But basically, for 8 years, while we increased utilization, we in- 
creased production and stocks more than utilization, at the same 
time that prices were sharply dropping. After the feed grain program, 
this was reversed; the prices were held up and stocks went down and 
the utilization gains continued. 

So I feel very confident of the projection and of the valuation. But 
I appreciate t£e detail and the searching inquirj' of the Senator from 
Florida, 

Senator Holland. You recognize, do you not, that the whole ques- 
tion between those who think the program has been highly helpful. 
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of whom yoa are one. and you may be right, and those who question ■ 
that fact hinges on this very question? ■ 

Secretary Freeman, Well, if you say 

Senator Holland. You recognize that? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, absolutely. Of course, the only differ- 
ence is that some use constant production and say there would not 
have been any increase in production, that suddenly our increase per 
acre would stop in 1961. That is how they get their figures. But I 
don't think that that is supported by history and it is certainly valid 
and essential to a fair valuation to recognize that that increase in 
production would have continued. And as such, it is a fair and neces- 
sary factor in evaluating the success of the program. Excuse me for 
being repetitious. 

Senator Holland. That is all right. 

Isn't it correct that by now, you will have the final figures as to 
production in 1961 and 1962, so that you can show very affirmatively 
whether this trend in upward production has continued in those 2 
years? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes. sir. 

Senator Holland. Well, I don't find that in your statement and I' 
did not find it in the debates in the House, and I think that, too, is a 
very necessary factor for us to evaluate the usefulness of this program. 

Secretary !■ REEMAN. Well, it has. 

Senator Holland. Now, there is one other thing that I would 
like the statisticians to give us, because I suspect that you are like 
I am. 

I cannot recall all the details of the wheat program which we 
■enacted last year. I supported that program on the floor. 

I would like for the statisticans to produce for us the exact method 
of computation of the wheat program for next year under the existing 
law and the value to those who will vote on that program on May 21 
of knowing what is going to happen to this bill. 

It is not clear in my mind just what is the value in the early passage 
of this bill, which otherwise would not be of any importance for passage 
at this particular time. 

I understand that from your statement, Mr, Secretary, and I 
understand that from the report of the House committee, the timeli- 
ness of the whole approach is based on a factor of helping wheat- 
growers to know just what they can rely upon. 

Am I correct in that? 

Secretary Freeman. That is correct. 

Senator Holland. I think the record should show affirmatively 
and clearly the basis of the computation of the wheat program under 
existing law, for 1964, and just how the provisions of this act will 
affect wheatgrowers in basing their judgment upon their approval or 
rejection of tlie 1964 program. 

I don't find that anywhere. 

I find the statement clearly stated that— both in the House record 
and in the reports of the House committee — this is necessary and the 
Secretary has just said that it is necessary so as to give the wheat- 
growers a clearer picture of just what they can expect. But I cannot 
recall and I doubt if any member of this committee can recall, with 
the exception of my distinguished friend from North Dakota, who 
may be able to, just exactly what are the factors that will now enter 
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into the statement of a wheat program for 1964 under existing law 
and just how those factors are affected by something that is in this 
present bill. 

I think we ought to be able to look at a brief statement of that and 
know just what we are passing on in this bill. 

The Chairman. Well, briefly stated, as I remember it, in order for 
the wheat program- — that is, the diversion part from wheat to com, 
in order for that to become effective in the wheat law, you have to 
have a com program on the statute books. 

Am I correct m that? 

Secretary Freeman. That is correct. 

The Chairman. And that is the reason. If you don't have a diver- 
sion program 

Senator Holland. Does the chairman remember all the details of 
the wheat program? 

The Chairman. Well, that is the main thing. 

Senator Holland. I can't remember. 

The Chairman. I say that is it. 

Senator Holland. If the chairman has objection to the furnishing 
of this statement 

The Chairman. Oh, no; of course not. Certainly not. 

(The information is as follows:) 

1. National Mabketinq Quota 

A. Need for fnarkeling gtmla program 

The total supply of wheat for the 1964-65 marketing j^ar, if a marketing quota 
is not proclaimed, ia estimated to exceed utilization by some 1,565 million busliels 
and be about 965 million bushels in excess of a desiraole reserve. Since supplies 
at this level are excessive, it is recommended that the Secretary proclaim a 
national marketing quota for such year. 

B. Size of national marketing quota 

Based on total estimated utilization (food, seed, feed, and exports) of 1,226 
million busliels, adjusted for imports estimated at S million buahelB, it is recom- 
mended that the Secretary proclaim a national marketing quota of 1,220 million 
bushels for the 1964 crop of wheat. 

II, Ache AGE Allotments 
A. Natiimal aUotjneni 

Since the national acreage allotment shall reflect the wheat acreage necessary 
to provide the national marketing quota, it is recommended that the Secretary 
proclaim the national acreage allotment of wheat for the 1964 crop to 49.5 milUon 
acres. In accordance with the law, it is proposed that such proclamation be 
issued at the same time the national marketing quota is proclaimed for the 1964 



It is recommended that the Secretary announce the apportionment of the 1964 
national acreage allotment of wheat among the several States, after withholding 
a reserve of 20,000 acres for apportionment to counties needing additional allot- 
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ment because of reclam&tion or other aew areas coming into the prodlictioa of 
wheat during the preceding 10-year period. It is proposed that such onnounoe' 
ment be made at tlie same time the national marketing quota and the national 
acreage allotment for the 1064 crop of wheat ia proclaimed. 

C. Designation of States in commercial leheat-prodiicing area, 1984-65 marketing 
year 
Since it is considered desirable from the standpoint of efficient and eQuitable 
adminiatratton of the 1964 production adjustment and marketing certificate 
prosram for wheat not to exclude any State from participation, it is recommended 
thai the Secretary designate all Statea in the United States for which an acreage 
allotment is determined as being in the commercial wheat-producing area for the 
1994-65 marketing year. 



A. Estimated supply for marketing year beginning July 1, 1964, 

if marketing quota is not proclaimed {price support at 75 

to 90 percent of parity) : MOUm biuMi 

1. Carryover, July 1, 1964 1,230 

2. Production" _ 1,600 

3. Imports. 5 

Total supply 2,836 

B. Estimated utilization for marketing year beginning July 1, 

1964 if marketing quota is not proclaimed: 

1. Domestic; 

(o) Food 500 

(6) Seed_ 90 

(c) Feed 50 

2. Exports - 630 

Total utilization 1,270 

C. Amount estimated supply exceeds estimated utilization 1, 566 

' Baud on estlmaMd planted scnag« of 7S,oao,0aa acreg, harveBted acreage of 70,000,000 aoes, and yield 
of & boabela per acre. 

r the 1964 crop 



A. Estimated utilization for marketing year beginning July 1, 1964: MOUmtmttdi 

1. Domestic human consumption 600 

2. Seed__ 52 

3. Feed (1959-60 average).. 43 

4. Esports 630 

Total - 1,225 

B. liCss for marketing year beginning July 1, 1964; 1. Estimated imports.. 5 

C. Calculated national marketing quota (item A minus item B) 1, 220 
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Table 3. — Wheat: Estimated harvested acreage, yield per harvested 
total supply, and carryover with marketing quota program ti 
marketing year 

AcreBge (million acres) : 

Allotment 

Allotment, adjusted for acreage increase on small farms 

Allotment acreage not harvested (million acres) ; 

Soil bank 

Voluntarily diverted 

Underplanting and abandonment 



Supply (million bushels) : 

Beginning stocks, July 1, 1964 1,230 

Estimated production 1, 060 

Imports 5 

Total 2,295 



Seed 

Feed 

ExfH>rtH_. 



Total I, 230 

Ending stocks, June 30, 1965 (million bushels) I, 065 

Change in stocks (million bushels) —165 



Table 4. — Wheat: Estimated land diversion payments for 



! crop program 





Type o! diversion 






Mandatory 


Voluntary 






S.S 


I1M.4 


118 


Nonnsl production of diverted botbs (mmion bnBlifis)' 


2X.9 






■ 





Table 5.— Wheat: Estimated voluntary diversion 


»/ 1964 acreage aUotment ' 


It.™ 
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participating 
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< Eidudea eitinuited 1,300.00(1 acres on nonpartlolpattng small forms and 1.800,000 acna In soU bank. 
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I PreUminarr. 

t Based on 40,100,000 acie allotment, support price of 12 par bushel on 925.000.000 bushels, lann morlcetliv 
" -' n. tl,3aper bosbelOD 135,000,000 busbels, nonceniBcnte, 3»-perceDl paymtuit rale on £,100,000 acre 
— J. i_jj_ gjjj so-percent payment rale on 6,300.000 acres Toluntarllr dlyerted. 

PI the boat's of an aUocalim 



National allotment 49. 5 

Estimated adjustment for small farms 2. 8 

Total allotment 62.3 

Allotment not eU^ble for marketing allocation; 

(a) Nonparticipating small farmB 2. 2 

(b) Participating small farms diverting entire allotment 1. 8 

(c) Whole farms in soil banlt _ 1.4 

(d) Underplanting (less than 80 percent of allotment) or otherwise 

ineUgible (noncompliance with allotment and/or land use 
provisions) . 9 

Total 6.3 

Allotment eUgible for farm alio cation.- 46.0 

Estimate of total farm allocationa (46.0 by 25.2 bushels, normal yield on 

participating farms by 80 percent) million bushels-- 925 

Wet Passage or H.R. 4997 Is Necebsart Before the Wheat REFEBENnvu 

Passage of this feed grains bill will complete the overall grain program which 
Congress partially approved in the passage of the long-range wheat program as 
part of the Agriculture Act of 1962. 

One of the key provisions in the 1962 wheat legislation is the authority, at the 
discretion of the Secretary, for producers to grow wheat on feed grain acreages, 
and feed grains on wheat acreages, in the interest of efficient and flexible farming 
operations. This provision in the wheat program is limited to years in which a 
teed grains diversion program la in effect. The Secretary has indicated that if 
there ia a feed grains program for 1964 he would utilize the authority thus provided. 

This provision is vital to hundreds of thousands of wheat and feed grain jjro- 
ducers, many of whom have traditionally produced only wheat or only feed grains. 
These farmers, under past acreage allotment programs, have taken acreage from 
their traditional crops and planted it to either wheat or feed grains. In many 
cases, this was neither efficient nor desirable from a long-range farm management 
standpoint. For eiiample, a typical farmer in the Pacific Northwest, as his wheat 
acreage allotment was reduced to a level corresponding to the 55 million acre 
national allotments began to produce barley, oats, or rye on the acreage which 
formerly had been devoted to wheat. Similar situations existed in the Southern 
Plains area where farmers planted grain sorghum oq acres formerly devoted to 

Also, many Com Belt farmers began to use the 15-acre provision provided in 
the wheat program when they participated in the old com acreage allotment 
program. 
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H.R. 4997, together with the Agriculture Act of 1962, makes this substitution 
clause fully operative. Farmers will be able to decide whether to revert to tradi- 
tional production patterns or to continue the crops grown in recent jears. Tliia 
is a most signiGcant step forward in adapting farm programs to the individual 
farmer's operation of his own farm. 

Contrary to some statements, this provision will not adversely aSect either the 
wheat or feed grains acres. The producer who decides to use the substitution 
clause, must, of course, comply with the provisions of both programs by devoting 
to conservation uses that portion of his land formerly devoted to either wheat or 
feed grains. Any wheat grown on feed grain acres will be in place of, not in addi- 
tion to, feed grains normally grown. Thus, the overall production of both wheat 
and feed grains will be correspondingly reduced. 

Under the provisions of the wheat program enacted last year, farmers will 
vote on May 21 to decide which of the alternatives provided in the legislation 
shall be effective for the 1964 crop of wheat. This is a most important decision 
for grain producers. In order that farmers may make the best possible decision, 
they must have all of the available facts concerning the alternatives. Since one 
of the key questions in that referendum is the substitution clause, prompt action 
by Congress will be a major step in assuring that producers have all of the available 
information and know what the program alternatives will be for both feed grains 
and wheat prior to casting their vote in the wheat referendum of May 21. 

In summary, passage of H.R. 4997 will give the wheat and feed grains producer 
new freedom and flexibiUty in the management and operation of his own farm. 
It will enable him to substitute acre for acre between feed grains and wheat 
whenever he finds that by doing so he will increase the efficiency and effectiveness 
of his own personal farming operation. Since this feed grains program is comple- 
mentary to and interrelated to the wheat program enacted by Congress last year, 
prompt action on this feed grains measure is urgently needed so that wheat pro- 
ducers will have all of the available information in making their decision in the 
referendum on the 1964 wheat program on May 21, 1963. 

Senator Aiken. Will the Senator yield for a short question? 

The Chaiemak. Senator Young has a question. 

Senator Aiken. I am asking him to yield. 

Senator Holland. I will yield to him. 

The Chairman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Aiken. Very well, I yield on the question, although it 
was pertinent to the last remark. 

Senator Holland. I would like to know, if it is a pertinent question 
and a brief one, I would be glad to have it asked. 

Senator Aiken, The Senator raised a question of voting in the 
wheat referendum. As I understand it, if a man and a wife own land 
together, each has a vote in the wheat referendum. If a corporation 
owns it, does each stockholder have a vote, does each director have 
a vote, or does the corporation have just one vote? 

Secretary Freeman. Frankly, I don't know all the details. I would 
be happy to submit it in the record. It has been a standing regulation. 

We mil be happy to submit it for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Voting Elioibilitt 

Producers who have an interest in a 1964 farm wheat acreage allotment are 
eligible to vote in the 1964 wheat marketing quota referendum. However, if the 
allotment is less than 15 acres, the operator must elect by May 13 to participate 
as an allotment grower in 1964 if he and other producers on the farm wish to vote 
in the referendum. This election is made by signing in the space provided on the 
back of the regular allotment notice, MQ-24, for the farm or on another copy of 
the form provided by the county ASC office. 

A person can cast only one ballot in the referendum regardless of the number of 
wheat farms in which he is interested except: 

1. Individual members of a partnership shall each have a vote, the partner- 
ship ae such shall not have a vote. (An individual member of a quabfied 
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partnership who also has as individual interest in another form is not entitled 

to more than one vote.) 

2. A person maj also vote as the representative of an organization, such 
as a. corporation. (Such an organization is entitled to only one vote.) 

3. A person may also vote as the administrator or executor of an estate, 
or as a trustee or guardian, but the persons whom he represents are not 
ehgible. 

Producers who have an interest in an allotment include: 

1. Landowners who receive all or a share of the wheat crop or proceeds 
thereof. Landowners who rent their land to a tenant for cash are not eligible. 
In the event land is owned joiotly by two or more persons, the following will 
apply: 

(a) In the States of Arizona, California, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Texas, and Washington, which have community property 
statutes, owners of community property (both husband and wife) are 
eligible to vote if the allotment is on community property. 

Xb) In all States, joint owners (both names on the deed) are eligible 
to vote if the allotment is on the jointly owned property. 

2. Tenants or sharecroppers having an interest in the farm acreage allot- 
ment because of sharing in the wheat crop or proceeds thereof. Producers 
who lease land as joint tenants (both names on the lease) are each eligible to 

Examples; 

(a) Husband and wife both sign written lease to operate farm— both are 
eUgible to vote. 

(6) Only the husband signs written lease to operate farm — only the husband 
will be eligible to vote. 

(c) Husband and wife lease the farm on a verbal lease with the owner, and 
the referendum committee determines that both are responsible for carrying 
out the tenant obligations under the lease — both can vote. 

Senator Aiken. I am happy to yield it back. 

The Chairman. The Senator from North Dakota may proceed. 

Senator Young. If this feed grain bill does not pass, at what price 
in dollars and cents would you have to set com price supports next 
year? 

Secretary Freem.vn. Under the law it would be close to 50 per- 
^»nt of parity— about 80 cents per bushel. 

Senator youNG. For corn? 

Secretary Fheem.vn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Young. What is the present support price for com? 

Secretary Freem-4n. $1.25. 

Senator Young. This drastic drop in price support would certainly 
be accompanied by an almost equal drop in cash prices for corn, 
wouldn't it? 

Secretary Freem-^n, Yes, sir. 

Senator Young. Wouldn't this mean a great increase in cattle and 
hog feeding? 

Secretary Frebm.vn. Yes; it would. 

Senator Young. More meat would mean cheaper prices for the 
producers, more trouble? 

Secretary Freeman. It would mean, I think, a very sharp drop in 
the related markets of products that consume feed grain. 

Senator Young. Your predecessor. Secretary Benson, recognized 
this when he made available price supports for noncompliance com 
2 years in a row. He stated at the time, he was doing it because 
■cheap feed grain would mean overproduction of meats and trouble 
for them. 

Well, now, in case a no-vote prevails in this referendum the price 
support for wheat would be at 50 percent of parity or $1.25 a bushel, 
and that only to those who comply with acreage allotments. 
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Secretary Fbeeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Young, Do you know of any oM law you can dust off like 
Secretary Benson did that could be used to establish a price support 
for noncorapliers? 

Secretary Freemax. No, sir. 

Senator YouNQ. The price support would go to that level, then? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Young. Just one more question : Has anything happened 
to your retirement program which would take the place of the soil 
bank? 

Secretary Freeman. We have been working on it very hard. The 
Senator asked me about that before the Appropriations Committee. 
There is a meeting scheduled for this afternoon with the Bureau of 
the Budget. It is a longtime program as you know, and we have 
been working over the final details, we are very anxious to get that 
out and up here as quick as we can. 

Senator Young. Just one more question: In my State, the vote 
seems to binge mostly on whether Congress would write a new and 
better program if a no-vote prevails. A great many farmers have 
been convinced that Congress will inmaediafcely write a better program. 

Do you have any other program in mind if you 

Secretary Freeman. No, sir. 

Senator Young. I am wondering, if any members of this com- 
mittee have a new program in mind, it would be very helpful to the 
wheat producers if they would state what this program is and par- 
ticularly what dollars and cents price-support level it would embody. 

I know of no such program. Maybe someone has one in mind, 
but if they have, I think it would be very helpful to wheat producers 
all over the United States to know exactly what kind of program it is. 

Secretary Freeman. It is my understanding, Senator, that when 
the Congress passed the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, it very 
clearly stated that we would see what the farmers wanted, that th& 
Congress provided for a further referendum for the 1965 crop, if 
Uiere should be a negative result this time, and that it further pro- 
vided for an interim program during that period which the Senator 
has just described, and that as such, this question was literally de- 
cided by the Congress when the Food and Agriculture Act waa 
passed in 1962. The Congress can, of coiurse, always change its mind. 
But as far as the Secretary of Agriculture is concerned, it was {lassed 
on that basis and I feel that that was Congress' purpose and intent 
and I would feel bound to comply with the intent of Congress, as so 
expressed. 

Senator Young. The only precedent I know of that we have — 
correct me if I am wrong — is that in tobacco, the producers dis- 
approved a tobacco quota one year, Congress did nothing and they 
approved it in succeeding years. 

That is all. 

The Chairman. Senator Talmadge? 

Senator Taluadoe. Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, this would 
extend the feed grain program in substantially its present form for 
the years 1964 and 1965, is that correct? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Talmaogb. Also, I believe this bill makes it optional as to 
whether you would put in effect a diversion program, whereas the 
present law makes it mandatory. Is that correct? 
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Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Talmadge. The bill, I believe, also amended the act to 
■enable farmers if they so desired, who produced oats or rye to get 
diversion payments if they see fit to reduce their acreage. 

Is that correct? 

Secretary Freeman, If they wished to make a substitution with 
wheat, they would be permitted to do so based upon their production 
of oats and rye. But it was under those circumstances that it was so 
expanded. 

It did not bring those in otherwise. 

Senator Talmadge. Explain that in detail. Suppose a man had 50 
acres of oats and he wanted to divert it, how could be divert it to 
wheat? 

Secretary Freeman. He could then come under the program and 
could plant the 50 acres minus the acres which would be diverted to 
conservation uses, to wheat and still comply with the program. 

Senator Talmadge. Would he have any price support for ms wheat 
at that point? 

Secretary Freeman. He would have the $1.30 price support, feed 
grain value. 

Senator Talmadge. Now, Senator Holland got into that a moment 
ago. And I intended to get into that area. Exactly what is the rela- 
tionship between the wheat program and the feed grain program? Is 
it based on the assumption that someone who produces feed grains 
can plant any one of the feed grains that he sees fit — to wit, wheat, 
or corn or sorghum or somethmg of that nature, and can Mternate 
and use his discretion as to which he wants to plant? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator Talmadge. And receive price support on the particular 
commodity that he plants in its relationship to corn; is that it? 

Secretary Freeman, That is correct. 

Senator Talmadge. In other words, anyone who wanted to in the 
United States who is now producing com could produce an equivalent 
acreage of wheat if he so desired? 

Secretarj' Freeman. That is correct. 

Senator Talmadge. And then receive $1.30 price support for that 
particular wheat? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Talmadge. Is it also true that anyone now producing 
wheat could produce a similar acreage of com if he saw fit anywhere 
in the United States? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Talmadge. And receive price support of $1.25 for his corn? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir, that is the way it is now. 

Senator Talmadge. Would it change if tnis feed grain bill is 
extended? 

Secretary Freeman. The bill provides the discretion in the Secre- 
tary to establish a price support for corn, which presently has been 
established at SI. 25. 

It would run from 65 to 90 percent of parity, and that decision I 
would expect to make, as others, in terms of the circumstances at the 
time tliat the decision was made. 

Senator Talmadge. Well, would the extension of this Feed Grain 
Act change in any way a farmer's privilege to plant one of the feed 
grain crops that he saw fit? 
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Secretary Freeman. No, sir. 

Senator Talmadoe. That is true now under the existing law and 
would be also true if we approved this bill? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Talmadqe. In other words, he can plant whatever feed 
grain he sees fit and receive the price-support equivalent depending 
on its relationship to price support of com. 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir, subject to his diverting the required 
acres to conservation uses. 

Senator Talmadge. Now, I beheve this limits the diversion to 50 
percent of his base, or 25 acres. 

Which is that? I mean, suppose he plants 100 acres, now. How 
much could he divert? Would it be 25 acres or 50 acres? 

Secretary Freeman. He could divert up to 50 acres. If he had 
up to 25 acres base he could take the whole thing out. 

That is the purpose of the whole thing. 

Senator Talmadge. In other words, ne can divert 50 percent of 
his base, regardless of what his base may be? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir, under the bill. 

Senator Talmadge. And I believe there is a difference in payment 
rates, 20 percent up to a point of 30 percent, is that it? 

Secretary Freeman. Right, 

Senator Talmadge. Give us the details on that. 

Secretary Freeman. For 1963 it is 20 percent for the first 20- 
percent diversion and 50 percent for the remainder up to 40 percent. 
It is up to 50 percent in the bill before this committee. 

Senator Talmadge. That would be payment in cash or kind? 

Secretary Freeman. Payment in kind. 

Senator Talmadge. Piurely that? 

Secretary Freeman, Yes, sir. 

Senator Talmadge. And I believe heretofore, the payments have 
been limited in kind with a negotiable certificate that the farmer 
could sell and get cash if he saw fit? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir, and we would follow the same 
practice. 

Senator Talmadge. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Hickenlooper? 

Senator Hickenlooper. At the outset, Mr. Secretary, I have been 
interested in the general statements that have been made here by 
you and the connotations that have residted from the answers that 
this is substantially the law that is already on the books. 

I notice in examining the analysis by the staff of this committee 
that there are ei^ht typewritten pages setting out substantial differ- 
ences between this bill and the law that is on the books, which does 
not seem to me to be compatible with the statement that it is a 
practically identical bill and we are only renewing the legislation 
that is on the books. 

Now, these differences are set out by the staff study, in an analysis 
of section 3 of the bill. Some of the differences seem to be quite 
material. I don't intend to go through these one by one at this time, 
but I think these differences should be placed in the record in connec- 
tion with this discussion. The differences start with tiie discussion 
of section 3 of page 7, where it says section 3. There are eight 
pages of differences. 
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Secretary Freeman. Senator, if I misled anybody by saying there 
were not any changes, I would like for the record to say that there are 
several chanp:e3, but I would consider these minor. The bill is in 
essence and in concept exactly as before, with these nominal adjust- 
ments. 

Senator Hicenlooper, Then let's look at it. For instance, on 
page 7 of the staff study, which I hope you have before you, there, in 
(1) under section 3, discussion, it points out that whereas in the act in 
existence now, the Secretary was directed to carry out the program. 

Under the present proposal, this present bill, it only authorizes him 
to carry out the 1964 and 1965 programs only if the feed grain supply 
would otherwise be excessive, seta a discretionary power in hia hands 
which is different from the existing law. 

The 1963 program, which is the bill we are operaling under at the 
present time — not the bill we are considering — is shown to apply to 
corn, grain sorghums and barley, while the bill we are considering now 
includes in addition oats and rye if the producer so rec^uests for the 
purpose of having the acreage devoted to the production of wheat 
considered as devoted to the production of feed grains and so on. 

The study further states that the inclusion of oats and rye would not 
affect the acreage of corn, sorghum, or barley required to be diverted. 

(3) In this study points out that the diversion payments under the 
1963 program, or the existing program, were based on the 1962 basic 
county support rate adjusted to reflect the 1962 and 1963 national 
support rate and the adjusted average yields for 1959 and 1960. And 
so on. 

It further says that under the bill we are considering, diversion 
payments are based on the eatimated basic county sujiport rate, and 
the adjusted average yield of 1959 through 1962, inclusive, in the case 
of the 1964 program and 1959 through 1963, inclusive, in the case of 
the 1965 program. 

And no special adjustment is provided with respect to irrigation 
systems. 

Now, I ask, Mr. Chairman, that this staff study, including these 
eight pages, of course, of differences in the bill that we are considering 
now from the bill which is presently the law, or the law as it is pres- 
ently operating, be included in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
Explanation of H.R. 4997 as Passed bt the House 



The House passed H.R. 4997 as it was reported by the House Committee on 
Agriculture, except for three additional amendments, which are described in 
paragraphs (7), (8), and (10) of the explanation of section 3 in the section-by- 
section analysis contained herein. 

The bill provides for 1364 and 1965 feed grain programs similar to the 1963 
program. The Secretary's authority with respect to the price-support level 
would be subject to an upper limit, which was not the case in 1963; and the amount 
of support made in the form of payments would be determined by the Secretary, 
rather than being specified in the law. Diversion programs would be authorized 
only it the supply would otherwise be excessive; ana, with one exception, the 
price-support changes made by the bill would be effective only if a diversion 
program were in effect. The exception is that the Secretary could require 
that the farm keep within its base acreage as a condition of ehgibitity for price 
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It.) 

The differences between the 1963 diversion program and those authorized by 
the bill are enumerated in the explanation of section 3 herein. 

In general, the bill provides with respect to the 1964 and 1965 crops for — 

(1) Price support tor corn at 65 to 90 percent of parity (and comparable 
levels for grain sorghums, barley, oats, and rye) if a feed grain divereion 

) Conditioning eligibility for feed grain price support on participation 
B acreage diversion program (with authority for a malting barley eserap- 
tion frona this requirement), or, at the Secretary's discretion, on keeping 
within the farm base acreage if there is no diversion program; 

(3) Use of payments in kind as a method of feed grain price support if an 
acreage diversion program is in effect (with authority to make up to 50 per- 
t of any such payment in advance of determination of perfor 



'T" 



current support price (minus that part made available t 
plus reasonable carrying charges; and 

(5) Feed grain diversion programs if the supply would otherwise be exces- 
sive. Payments in kind could be made under such programs at rates up to 
50 percent of the support price multiplied by the normal production of the 
acreage diverted for diverting up to 60 percent of the farm feed grain base 
(or 26 acres, if greater) to conservation uses. The program would cover (i) 
corn, grain sorghums, and barley; (ii) oats and rye where requested by the 
producer for purposes of having wheat acreage considered as feed grain 
acre^e; and (lii) wheat to the extent of the excess of the farm's 1959, 1960, 
and 1961 average acreage of wheat produced under the so-called feed wheat 
exemption over the farm's small farm base acreage for wheat. Provision is 
made for adjusting base acreages in any State or county and for up to a 1- 
percent State reserve for farms with no base period history. Farms receiving 
apportionments from such reserve would not be entitled to diversion pay- 
ments for the first year for which teed grain bases are established for them. 



Section 1: Short title: "Feed Grain Act of 1963." 

Section 2: 1964 and 1966 crop feed grain price support: Section 2 changes the 
price support criteria and increases the minimum support level tor corn of the 1964 
and 1965 crops to 66 percent of parity (from 50 percent) if a feed grain diversion 
program is in effect; and in such event permits a portion of the support price for 
any feed grain to be made available through payments. For the 1964 and 1965 
crops feed grain price support would be conditioned on participation in the feed 
grain diversion program to the extent required by the Secretary, if there were a 
diversion program; and could be conditioned on not exceeding the feed grain base, 
if there were no diversion program. 

Section 2(1) provides that the price support level for any crop of corn for which 
a feed grain acreage diversion program is in effect shall be at such level from 65 to 
90 percent of parity as the Secretary determines necessary to achieve the acreage 
reduction goal for the crop. The existing law applicable to 1964 and subsequent 
crops, section 105(a) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, provides for corn support at 
auch level from 50 to 90 percent of parity as will not result in increasing Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks of corn, and this provision would continue to apply 
when teed grain diversion pre^rams are not in effect. (The bill provides for 
diversion programs only for 1964 and 1906, and then only if the Secretary de- 
termines tnat the total supply of feed grains would be excessive in the absence of 
such a program.) The price support level for 1963, which would not be changed 
by the bill, was required by section 105(o) of the 1949 act to be fixed at not less 
than 65 percent of parity; and it has been fixtKl at $1.25 per bushel, which is 78 
percent of the parity price for December 1962. 

Section 105(b) of the 1949 act requires price support tor oats, rye, barley, and 
grain sorghums at a fair level in relation to corn and certain other factors set out 
ID section 401(b) of the 1949 act. By providing for higher support for corn when 
a diversion program is in effect, section 2(1) of the bill also provides tor higher 
support levels for the other feed grains. 

I B)' lla terms Ibis prorision Is applicable to aubsequent crops If a leed E»lu dlienlan pTOgnun 1« In adCM. 
Tbe biU provides foTdlversloD programs aoly [or ISM and ieS£. 
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Section 2(2) oonditiotia price support for the 1864 and 1965 crop of any feed 
grain included in an acreage diversion program (corn, eorghume, barley, and in 
some cases upon the producer's request, oats, and rye) upon participation in the 
program to the extent required by the Secretary. If no diversion program iB in 
efiect for the 1964 or 1965 crop, price support for aueh crop of feed pains (corn, 
sorghum, barley, oata, sjid rye) may bo conditioned on not exceedmg the feed 
grain base, (The Secretary could require this, in any event, under section 401(c) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, except in the case of corn for which allotments 
ftre prohibited by sectiou 330 of the A^cultural Adjustment Act of 1938.) The 
Secretary may make such portion of the support price for any feied ^ain included 
in B 1964 or 1965 diversion program available through paymente in kind as he 
deems desirable to assure that the benefits (^ the price support and diversion 
programs inure primarily to participants in the diversion program. Section 
105(c) of the 1949 act required that 18 cents of the 1963 support price for com and 
comparable portions of the 1963 support prices for sorghums and barley be made 
available through payments in kind. The Department has indicated that 10 or 15 
cents j>er buBhel-foi corn may be a more appropriate amount under the bill, at 
least for 1964. N* payments are currently authorized for rye or oats. Under the 
bill they conceivably could be authorised for those crops when inelnded in the 
pr^ram at producers' requests. 

The price support payments would be handled like those provided in the 1963 
prc^am, except that (1) the adjusted average yield used in oomputing them would 
cover a longer and more current period and would not be subject to adjustment 
on account of irrigation changes since 1659-60; (2) 50 percent of the payments 
oould be made in advance of performance; and (3) reasonable carrying charges 
would be added to the loan value in fixing minimum feed grain redemprtlon values 
for payment-in-kind certificates. (As a practical matter, the Department has 
been administratively committed to including carrying charges in the minimum 
redemption value in 1963.) The adjusted average yield used in oomputing 
price sup^rt payments would be the same as that used in computine diversion 
ttCly&ents. Tne provision for 60-peroent payment in advance is similar to that 
for advance payment under the diversion program. Payment-in-kind certificates 
issued under this section and under the diversion progrsTti would be redeemed 
by Commodity Credit Corporation for feed grains valued at not less than the 
current support price ntinus that part of the current support price made available 
throu^ payments in kind, plus reasonable carrying charges. The Secretary 
woiila have essentially the same authority as in 1963 to exempt producers of 
mating barley from participation in the 1964 and 1965 feed grain diversion 
pra^ams as ^ requirement for eligibility for price support, except that an addi- 
tionM condition of such an exemption would Be that tne producer did not devote 
oats and rye acreage to wheat pursuant to section 328 of the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1962. This would prevent him from taking advantage of the program 
to plant more wheat and at the same time taking advautage of the exemption to 
plant more barley. The Secretary did not use this authority in 1963 to permit 
exemptions for malting barley producers. The exemption authority under the 
bill would be applicable only if there were an acreage diversion program. It 
would not provide tor an exemption from the requirement to keep within the 
producer's feed grain base which might be imposed if there should be no diversion 
program. 

Am in the 1963 program (1) price support payments would be based on the 
number of bushels obtained by multiplying the actual acreage planted for harvest 
by the adjusted average yield per acre; (2) the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is authorized to assist producers in marketing their certificates; (3) reasonable 
costs of storage and other carrying charges are to be deducted from the value of 
certificates not presented for redemption within 30 days after issuance; (4) cer- 
tificates are to b« shared by the producers on the farm on the bssis of their siiares 
in the crop, or the proceeds therefrom; and (5) producers must forfeit price 
support if they do not actually divert whatever number of acres they agree to 
divert. 

Section 3: 1964 and 1965 crop feed grain diversion programs: Section 3 author- 
izes voluntary feed grain diversion programs similar to the 1963 program, but 
differing from that program in the following respects: 

(1) The Secretary was directed to carry out the 1963 program, whereas 
the bill authorizes 1964 and 1965 programs only if the feed grain supply 
would otherwise be excessive; 

(2) The 1963 program applied to corn, grain sorghums, and barley, while 
the bill includes, in addition, oats and rye if the producer so requests for 
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purposes of having acreage devoted to the production of wheat considered 
as devoted to the production of feed grains pursuant to section 338 of the : 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962. Inclusion of oatB and rye would not 
affect the acreage of corn, sorghunis, or barley required to be diverted as a 
condition of price support; 

(8) Diversion payments under the 1963 program were based on the 1962 
basic county support rate adjusted to reflect the difference between the 1962 
and 1963 national support rate and the farm's adjusted average yield for 1959 
and I960. A special adjustment was authorized to reflect increased yield 
since 1959 and 1960 resulting from the improvement or adoption of an 
irrigation system in certain cases. Under the bill diversion payments are ; 
based on the estimated basic county support rate and the adjusted average 
yield for 1959-62, inclusive, in the case of the 1964 program, and 1959-63. 
inclusive, in the case of the 1965 program. No special adjustment is provided i 
with respect to irrigation systems; 

(4) The 1963 authorizing legislation provided for (i) payments in cash or. 
kind on an acreage equal to 20 percent of- the base acreage (and this provision , 
is frequently construed as fixing theininimum partioQiation in the program), 
and (ii) '■paysente ki kind only on up- to an ^ additional 30 percent. T))e 
Secretary has elected to make al! paymenia under the 1963 program in Iiind. 
(The producer actually receives cash if he so desires, sinoe the Commodity 
Credit Corporation wiH advance him the full face value of his payment-in- 
Icind certificate and market his certificate for him.) The bill provides that 
all payments shall be in kind; 

(5) The bill adds mustard seed to the crops which the Secretary may permit 
to baplftDted on the diverted acreage subject to a reduction in the diversion^ 

, payment; 

(S) The bill provides that the average acreage of wheat produced on the 
farmiduriag the crop years 1959, 1960, and 1961, for use on tfc farm pursuant 
to the exemption provided by section 335(f) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
, • Act of 1938 (prior to amendment of sec. 335,by the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1962) in excess of the small farm base acreage for wheat shall lie considered ' 
as an acreage of feed grains produced in 1959 and 1960 for purposes of eRtab.r. 
. lishing the feed grain acreage for the farm, and a fair and reasonable payment; 
rate shall be determined for the diversion of such acreage. The crop years. 

1959, 1960, and 1961 are understood to mean the years in which the 1959, 

1960, and 1961 crops were produced. No gimilar provision was contained in 
the 1963 program, since the feed wheat exemption provided by section 335(f) 
is effective through the 1963 crop of wheat; . . . 

(7) The bil! authorizes the Secretary, upon unanimous request of the State' 
committee, to adjust farm feed grain bases within any county or within the 
State to the extent necessary to establish fair and equitable bases. This 

Sovision was added by an amendment offered b;;^ Congressman Smith on the 
ouse floor and is not comparable to any provision of the 1963 pro-am. 

(8) The bill limits the amount of feed grain price support and diversion 
payments for any acre involved to not more than 20 percent of the fair 
market price of such acre. This was added on the floor of the House by an 
amendment offered by Congressman Michel and is not like any provision of 
the 1963 program. 

(9) The bill provides that up to 1 percent of the estimated total feed grain 
bases in any State for any year may be deducted from the farm feed grain 
bases and apportioned to farms on which no acreages were devoted to feed 
grains on the basis of specified factors and such other factors as the Secretary 
deems appropriate. Farms receiving such apportionments would not be 
eligible for conservation payments for the first year for which apportionment 
is made. The 1963 program contained no similar provision; 

(10) By an amendment offered on the floor of the House by Congressman 
Michel, the following language, which was included in the law covering the 
1963 program, and [n H.R. 4997 as reported by the House Committee on 
Agriculture, was deleted from the bill: 

"Obligations may be incurred in advance of appropriations therefor and 
the Commodity Credit Coiporation is authorized to advance from its capital 
funds such sums as may be necessary to pay administrative expenses in 
connection with such program during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964. 
and to pay such costs as may be incurred in carrying out paragraph (4) of 
thia subsection." 

The deletion d this language has the eSect of requiring that an appropria- 
tion for administrative expenses of the Secretary be obtained before Uie 
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program can be promulgated. Other provitjions which remain in the bill, 
not affected by the amendment, authorize the Secretary to use Commodity 
Credit Corporation to finance the program costs by redeeming certificates 
and assisting producers iu the marketing thereof, but the change will meaa 
that the Department will have to obtain an appropriation covering adminis- 
trative expenses of the Secretary before it can proceed with the program, 

(11) Under the law applicable to the 1963 program the value of feed 
grains delivered by Commodity Credit Coiporatioa in redemption of payr 
ment-in-kind certificates was not required to include an allowance for carrying 
charges. (However, the Department administratively committed itself to 
include such an allowance.) The bill provides that in the case of diversion, 
payment-in-kind certificates, as well as in the case of price support payment- 
in-iiind certificates, the feed grains shall be valued at not less tnan the current 
support price, minus that part of the current support price made available 
through payments in kind, plus reasonable carrying chtvges. 

(12) The law apphcable to the 1963 program authoriied the Secretary to 
limit participation in the program in the event of emergency or a threatened 
shortage. The bill does not contain such a provision, but authorizes the 
Secretary, by mutual agreement with the producer, to terminate or modify 
any agreement if necessary because of such an eme^ency or threatenea 
shortage. The 1963 provision is not considered needed in the bill since the 
Secretary is not required to promulgate programs in 1964 or 1965 as he was 
for 1963. The new provision would take care of emergencies arising after 
the program has been made effective. 

Section 3 of the bill adds a new section 16(h) to the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act to provide that for the 1964 and 1965 crop% the Secretary 
may, if he determines that the total supply of feed grains will likely be excessive 
in the absence of an acreage diversion program, formulate a teed grain program 
under which payments shall be made to producers who divert acreage from the 
production of feed grains to an approved conservation use and increase their 
average acreage devoted in 19S9 and 1960 to designated soil-conserving crops or 
practices, including summer fallow and idle laud, by an equal amount. Such 
payments shall be made in kind in an amount not in excess of 50 percent of the 
estimated basic county support rate, including that part of the support price made 
available through payments-in-kina, multiphed by the normal production of the 
acreage diverted from the commodity based on its adjusted average yield per acre. 
The basic period for the purpose ol determining the adjusted average yield tor 
payments for the 1964 crop shall be the 4-year period 1959-62 and for payments 
for the 1965 crop shall be the 5-year period 1959-63. 

The Secretary may permit the diverted acreage to be devoted to the production 
of guar, sesame, safHower, sunflower, castor faeans, mustard seed, and flax, when 
such crops are not in surplus supply, subject to the condition that no price support 
shall be made available for the production of such crop and payment for such 
acreage shall be at a rate determined by the Secretary to be fair and reasonable 
not to exceed one-half the regular rate. 

The terra "feed grains" under the new section 16(h) means corn, grain sorghums, 
and barley. The term "feed grains" also includes oats and rye if the producers 
on a wheat farm so request for the puipose of having acreage devoted to the pro^ 
duction of wheat considered as devoted to the production of teed grains pursuant 
to section 328 of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962. However, permitted 
acreages of oats and rye under the diversion program may not be planted to corn, 
grain sorghums, and barley. 

The acreage eligible for participation tn the program shall be Buch acreage. a& 
the Secretary determines necessary to achieve tne acreage reduction goal for the 
crop but not in excess of 50 percent of the average acreage on the farm devoted 
to feed grains in 1959 and I960 or 25 acres, whichever is greater. 

The average acreage of wheat produced on the farm in 1959, I960, and 1961, 
pursuant to the exemption in section 335(f) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 prior to amendment of section 336 by the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1962, in excess of the small "farm base for wheat established under section 335, 
as so amended, will be considered as an acreage of feed grains for purposes of 
establishing the feed grain base and the rate of payment for diverting such acreage 
sliall be established in a fair and reasonable amount in relation to the rates ot 
payment for diverting feed grains. 

The bill contains authority allowing the Secretary to provide that malting 
barley producers can plant 1 10 percent ot their 1959-60 barley acres to an accept- 
able variety of malting barley and still participate in the program for corn and 
grain sorghums. 
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Not to exceed 1 percent at the estimated total feed grain baaee for all farms 
in the State for »ny year may be reserved tor apportionment to farme with no 
1959 and 1960 history on the baais of epeoified criteria and Buch other factors ae 
may be appropriate. FarntB on which feed grain bases are establislied from this 
reserve shall be ineligible for- diversion payments for the first year the, b&ae is 
establlBhed. 

The Secretary may m«ke adjustmenta in acreages and yields as he determines 
necessary to correct for abnormal factors affecting production and to give due 
consideration to tillable acreage, crop-rotation practices, type of soil, soil and 
water conservation measures, ana topography. If the producer proves the actual 
acreages and yields for the farm, such acreages and yields shall be used in making 
determinations. Upon unanimous reguest of the State committee, the Secre- 
tary may adjust farm feed grain bases in any State or county to the extent neces- 
sary to establish fair and equitable feed grain bases for farms in such State or 
county. The sponsor of this provision, Congressman Smith of Iowa, stated that 
it would not increase the total base acfeage, or the bflBb' acreage for tne'State, bnt 
would orovide auti^j^ty to adjust .acreages between farmers. 

The Secretary may make not to exceed 50 percent of any payments to producers 
in advance of determination of perfornaance. The diversion and price support 
payments made in 1964 or 1965 with respect to any acre of land could not exceed 
20 percent of the fair market value of such acre. It should be noted that price 
support payments are made with respect to planted acres and diversion payment* 
are made on diverted acresj So that tAere would not be both types of payments on 
the same acre. In other words, price support payments would be limited to not 
more than 20 percent of the fair market value of the acreage on which feed grains 
are produced, and diversion payments would be limited to not more than 20 per- 
cent of the fair market value of the acreage diverted. 

Payments are to be shared among producers on the farm on a fair and equitable 
basis and in keeping with existing contracts. 

The bill proyides that.payment^.in l^ind are,to be made. through, the is^uanpe. 
of negotiable certificates redeemable by the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
feed grains. Commodity Credit Corporation will assist the producer in the 
marketing of such certificates. Feed grains with which Commodity Credit 
Corporation redeems the negotiable certificates shall be valued at not less than 
the current support price minus that part of the current support price made 
availaJsle through payments in kind, plus reasonable carrying charges. If a 
certificate is not presented for redemption within 30 days of its issuance, reason- 
able costs of storage and other carrying charges may be deducted from the value 
of the certificate. 

Under the tbrms' of the bill, the Secretary could, by mutual agreeinent with 
the producer, modify, or terminate any agreement previously entered into if he 
determines such action is necessary Ixcause of an emergency created by drought 
or other disaster to alleviate a shortage in the supply of feed grains. 

Section 4: Correction of errors: Seciion 4 eittenda to the diversion program 
provided for by the bill the same authority to correct errors as the Secretary 
already has with respect to the 1961, 1962, and 1963 feed grain programs and 
the 1962, 1963, and 1964 and subsequent wheat programs. That authority is to 
accept as meeting program requirements performance rendered in good faith in 
reliance upon action or advice of an authorized representative of the Secretary, 
and to make payment therefor as necessary to provide fair and equitable treat- 
ment. This would, for instance, permit payment to a producer on the basis of 
an erroneous yield established for his farm by the county committee, if he, in 
good ffuth, relied on such erroneous yield in diverting acreage pursuant to his 
agreement. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. At the mometit, I will not pursue those 
particular diffffl-ences further, but there are some substantial differ- 
ences and I think those differences, Mr. Secretary, will go to the 
orientation and posture of this legislation very importantly. 

So that it would seem to me uiat there are some very important 
differences indeed. 

Now, so far as the feed grain program of this year is concerned, we 
are operating under the existing law for this year. Isn't that the 
case? 
Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 
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Seoator Hickenloopeb. Now, is it essential for the feed grain 
program of next jear that this bill which we are considering be passed 
right now? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes^ir. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. Tou think it is an emei^ncy now, do you? 

Secretary Fbeeman. I think it is essential. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. Could not it eo into effect just as well if 
this bill werepassed in August or Septemoer? 

Secretary Fheeman. The effect of the bill as it relates to the judg- 
ment that will be made by wheat farmers, and this would be many 
producing feed grains, will of course be out of the picture if it is not 
passed prior to the wheat referendum. 

Further, it is 

Senator Hickenloopeb. But how will the question — the question 
of the passage of the wheat referendum is a question of the farmers' 
anal>'sis at the present time, isn't it, in a vote which is coming up this 
month? 

Secretary Fbeeman. But the existence of the feed grain bill for 
next year when that will go into effect will be an important factor 
and one that I strongly feel the wheat farmer is entitled to know 
about when he makes nis decision. I am sure, Senator Hickenlooper, 
that the farmers who raise wheat in Iowa would like to have the 
answer to this before they vote on May 21. 

I would even be so bold as to surest that you perhaps ought to be 
concerned that they should have that information by May 21. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. Well, perhaps I should, Mr. Secretary, 
and I will take care of that concern, myself. 

I will be responsible for that concern. 

Secretary Freeman. Forave me if I am presumptuous. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. You are not presumptuous, but I think 
perhaps your advice was a httle gratuitous. 

I can only say that there has been no correspondence as far as any 
wheat farmers are concerned in my office, and as far as I know, in my 
colleague's office, with regard to this, or the necessity of passing thM 
bill at this time. They are concerned as to what the program may be 
next year, but it has been no issue so far as any mail I have received 
is concerned. I don't say that that is not true in other places. 

Mr. Secretary, I have been very interested in your opinion and your 
statements, both for the House committee and here, that you in your 
Department and your officials have not been engaging in any affirma- 
tive promotion for a yes vote on this wheat referendum, that you are 
confining your activities solely to an attempt to explain it. This is a 
matter I want to pursue a httle bit with the considerable amount of 
evidence that has developed over the country, and I think you might 
want to test that attitude in the light of the provisions of the law 
applicable to the activities of the officials and members of the Depart- 
ment and the ASC committees. 

I beheve that the ASC committees, as a matter of Federal regula- 
tion, which is section 7.3, title 7, of the Code of Federal Regulations, 
states, among other things, that the purpose of the committee is to 
direct the administration of certain laws passed by Congress. Now, 
manifestlyj the wheat law has not been passed by Congress, except 
insofar as it pertains at the moment to the referendum; it would not 
go into effect if the referendum is not passed. 
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It seems to me this section makes it clear that the county and 
community committees, and I quote from the act, "shall not engage 
in any other activities." 

Now, the only reference that I can find to inform all functions of 
the committee are found in section 7.18(g) and 7.22(b). 

Both of these subsections refer only to the information concerning 
programs administered by the committee. 

In view of these regulations, can the activities and the time of the 
persoimel which is the ASC committees and the individuals are being 
called upon to carry out throughout the country, can that be justified? 

Secretary Freeman, Yes, su". 

Senator Hickenlooper. Can vou justify the assistance by per- 
sonnel and the advocacy under the cloak of officialdom by personnel 
of the Department and the ASC committees in affirmatively wiping 
farmers to vote "yes" on this referendum? 

Secretary Freeman. I have carefully read these laws and regula- 
tions and feel that it is quite clear that it is one of the responsibilities 
of the ASC's and of the Department as a whole to inform the farmers 
of the alternatives of a decision that the Congress by law has set down 
for them to make. 

Senator Hickenlooper. But do you — ^have your people been 
informing them of the alternatives or only giving them one side of the 
story, and that is the affirmative side, to vote "yes"? 

Secretary Freeman, My instructions have been to give both sides 
and we have bad a number of pieces of Hterature prepared to that 
effect, that present both sides. There have been meetmgs held fre- 
quently in iraich there has been thorough discussion. As such, I feel 
that we are not acting improperly, but that we are only doing what we 
have a mandate to do. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, now, I think that section 7.20 and 
7.22 — ^7.20(g) and 7.22(b) pretty clearly set out and delimit the 
activities of the county committees and the community committees. 

And I am quoting now the duties of the county committees. I 
don't mean to quote out of context for any purpose at all and if it is 
fdt that what I say is not a fair statement of what the regulation is, 
we can put the whole thing in. But I am leaving out a certain amount 
of it. 

On county committees: 

The county committees shall — 

with a little deletion — 

make available to the farmers and the public information concerning the objec- 
tivea and operations of the progra m administered through the county committees. 

Section 7.22(b) on community committees says: 

The community committee shaD^ 

and it lists some other things — 



Now, I don't find anyplace in the law or the regulations which says 
anything about using the county committer to go out as lobbyists or 
as electioneering personnel to induce certain actions by the committee 
but, on the contrary, to administer the laws as carried out. 
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They are an adminiBtering body, and I am just raising the question, 
of course, manifestly, about the activities of a vast oi^anization, which 
the Department of A^culture represents, to present a certain side 
of this thing in an election, rather than to explain both sides and merely 
make available information to the people. 

Secretary Freeman. This is what the county committees are doing, 
Senator. 

Senat-or Hickbnlooper. Well, we will get to that. 

Secretary Freeuan. May I just comment in connection with that, 
that the Oangreas directed the county committees to administer the 
Wheat Act in the sense that the election itself is to be conducted. 

As such, we are operating under congressional directives. 

Senator Hickenlooper. But there is a difference between setting 
up booths and being able to make available ballots for the free exercise 
of the franchise of the farmers in this case and setting up polling places. 

That is an administrative thing. There is a difference between that 
and getting into the thing on a completely onesided basis. 

Now, I think you perhaps have seen this, but I want to call your 
attention to the circular put out by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Conmiittee, Union 
ASC Committee, 406 Federal Building, Lewiaville, Pa., Union County, 
Pa. 

Section B in their letter — it is s^ed by LeRoy Frontz, Chairman, 
Section B says: 

We feel it is very important that all farmers express themselves in this refer- 
endum. The price of wheat for the 1964 crop will depend on the outcoioe. If 
two-thirds of the fanners voting are in favor of the program, it will mean a price 
support of $2,15 per bushel in the county for 80 percent of each farm's normal 
yield. All other wheat grown within the allotment will have a price support of 
about $1.45 a bushel. 

Definitely no alternative is given to the farmer, except to say, if you 
don't vote for this, you are going to get economically hurt- 
Secretary Freeman. That is true. 

Senator Hickenlooper. WeU, there is a great dispute as to whether 
or not the disaster will be anywhere near what your Department 
officials claim it will be. 

Secretary Freeman. Not really. The overwhelming preponder- 
ance of expert opinion of completely unbiased people support the 
statement made, and as such it is information that I thmk every 
wheat farmer is entitled to know. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. We previously referred — I believe Senator 
Aiken referred — to a publication in the Federal Register, March 1, 
1963, of the terms and conditions of county and community conmiittee- 
men which say that before any such county committeeman or alternate 
county committeeman may take office, he shaU sign a pledge that he 
will faithfully, fairly, and honestly perform to the best of his abiUty 
all of the duties devolving upon him as a committeeman and that he 
will support the pro-am he is called upon to administer. 

Is there anythmg m the law that says that other than administering 
the law as it IS written, a county committeemfm elected by his farmer 
friends to serve his friends can be required by the Department to 
take a particular position on these things? 

His obligation is to administer, but is it to affirmatively go out and 
advocate and support, other than administering? 
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Secretary Freeman. Yee; I think committees have a responsibility 
to explain and inform farmers. As to the support aspect, I have 
some mixed emotions on this. And, as I say, I would sohcit the 
committee's advice and general attitude to it. Can one administer 
a program that one does not believe in? 

After all, these programs are not promulgated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; they are promulgated by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. Well, I only call your attention to the 
fact that I think it is true to say that almost every day of the year, 
judges of courts over this country, on occasions, very frankly say that 
they are not particularly in sympathy with the provisions of the law, 
but it is on tne books and it is their obligation to meticulously and 
carefully enforce it. 

Secretary Freeman, Well, I would not want to be — 

Senator Hickenlooper. And there is a great difference between a 
person being able to honestly and vigorously administer a law and 
still say, "I would like to see that changed; and I can't support it 
affirmatively so far as advocatmg it. I would like to change it, but 
so long as it is the law, I will administer it." 

Secretary Freeman. I will certainly take the Senator's advice 
under consideration, but I think the analogy is a bit lacking. When a 
judge sits on a case, he is not responsible for administering a program 
that involves millions of dollars. It is a little different. 

Senator Hickenlooper, One of the great differences is he admin- 
isters a pn^am that deals with human rights and individual privileges, 
responsibilities, and hberties, which I think is probably a httle more 
important, necessarily, probably, than millions of dollars. 

Secretary Freeman. But, there, I think the Senator would agree 
that the functions of the judiciary and the executive branch of the 
Government, by the Constitution, are different. 

Senator Hickenlooper. WeU, under the three-branch system of 
Government, they have their different areas, but we cannot accomplish 
anytliing by getting into a long philosophic argument about the 
limitations of uaeir ability. 

But I merely point out that a ju(k;c has often said that he is not in 
favor of the terms of a law, but it is his responsibility to administer it, 
and I think, in most cases, they attempt to administer it fairly and 
vigorously, regardless of wnether they are affirmatively in favor of it 
or not. 

Now, I beUeve — were there any public hearings on these provisions 
in the regulations published in the Federal Register on Marcn 1, 1963? 

Secretary Freeman. The one to which you refer has been published 
and comments on it have been solicited. 

Senator Hickenlooper. But before its publication, were there any 
hearings on the proposal to publish it? 

Secretary Freeman. That was the purpose of publishing it in the 
Federal Register. I should sav there were hearings to the extent that 
this recommendation was macie by a representative biparty advisory 
committee that spent long hours m reviewing, studying, and consult- 
ing with people ail over the country. 

To that extent, the matter was carefully reviewed before the 
recommendation was made. 

Senator Hickenlooper. But people who were consulted were 
people selected by the Department for consultation? 
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Secretary Freeuan. No. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Was there any public notice? 

Secretary Fbeeman. The committee went out and soHcited opinions 
and viewed the operation of the system over the country over a period 
of many months, and met repeatedly. 

It was not a committee compoaea of people from the Department. 
It was people outside the Department. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Let me go just a little further. These 
committeemen, county and community committeemen, are elected 
by their friends and neighbors in their area to administer the laws 
on the books. 

However, I notice section 7.37 of this same publication in the 
Federal Register of March 1, 1963, has this peculiar and very interest- 
ing provision. It says— it is headed, "Secretary," referring to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Administrator or Deputy Administrator not present precluded from exercising 
authority. 

And it says: 

Nothing in these regulations shall preclude the Secretary, Administrator, 
Agricultural Stabihzation and Conservation Service, or Deputy Administrator, 
State and county operations, Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service, 
from administering any or all programs or exercising other functions delegated 
to the community committee, the county committee. State committee, or any 
employee. In exercising this authority, cither the Secretary, Administrator, or 
Deputy Administrator may designate a person or persons of his choice to be ia 
cliarge with full authority to carry od the programs or other functions without 
regard to the committee, committees, or their employees for such a period of time 
as may be necessary. 

Now, that, as I read it, gives the Secretary the absolute right to 
step in arbitrarily any time he wants to supplant, to remove, or to 
supersede all of these committees or any of them, and to put his 
deputies, his nominees, or anybody else in there at any time he 
wants to. 

I wonder if there were any bearings on that before it was published 
in the Federal Register? 

Secretary Freeman. I would not know, because that was published 
long before my time. 

That is an old, old regulation that has been in effect for a long, 
long time. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Then you republished it? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes; we just republished it aa part of an over- 
all regulation. 

Senator Hickenlooper. March 1, 1963. 

It is in there. But that does give the Secretary the right to step 
in and supersede and take over any time he wants to. 

Secretary Freeman. In effect if a county committee is not carrying 
out the law, or is misappropriating funds, to take an extreme case, or 
is going directly contrary to the wishes of (ilongress and ia failing to 
hve up to his responsibility as a representative of the Government 

Senator Hickenlooper. This does not say that. It does not put 
any qualifications on it. It says whenever he wants to, he can. 

Senator Aiken. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes. 

Senator Aiken. If that was already in the law and was effective for 
a long time, what was the purpose of republishing it? 
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Secretary Fheeman. I would have to check that, Senator; I don't 
know. 

Senator Aiken. Was it brought on as a result of the barley situation 
last year? 

Secretary Freeman. No. I would have to check — ^let me make 
it clear in the record, I am not positive when it was incorporated and 
as such, let me put m the record what the previous wording exactly 
was. 

But the Secretary has had, I think from the very beginning, the 
power to act where a county just completely flies in the face of the 
law. 

This wording could conceivably be changed. That might be the 
reason I might not be precise in this statement. So may I reserve 
the right to correct the record on this? 

The Chairman. That will be done. 

It will be very helpful to let us know when it was published and 
Senator Hickenlooper would like to know why it was republished. 
I guess that is p^tment. 

Senator Hickenloopbr. There are no (jualifications in this. It 
does not say in the event a county committee falls down. It just 
says, notwithstanding anything else, the Secretary or his nominees, 
his deputies, can step in, supersede, and take over all of these functions 
within — at his discretion. I just wondered what the comparison of 
any previous authority was and why this woidd be republished on 
March 1, 1963. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Section 7.37 of the Secretary's regulationa governing ASC county and com- 
munity committees was publJBhed in the Federal Register on March 1, 1963. 
While a similar regulation did not esist in the Secretary's regulations prior to its 
publication, it was the opinion of the General Counsel's Office that the Secretary's 
authority to act was not limited or waived by delegating functions to State and 
county committees in the reeulations. This theory was based on two Supreme 
Court cases, Knight v. U.S. Land Association, 142 U.S. 161, Orchard v. Alexander, 
167 U.S. 372. 

In a subsequent case, 17.5. v. Wiley's Cove Ranch, 295 F. 2d 436, the court 
held, without quoting the Supreme Court cases, that a delegation of authority 
by the Secretary was final, and denied the authority of the Secretary to act. 
Ttaa case prompted the Department to include in a number of its programs, such 
as the soil bank, the feed grain program, and the wheat program, a paragraph 
to make it clear that by delegating autliority to State and county committees 
the Secretary did not thereby waive his own power to act. The provision which 
appears in the soil bank regulation reads as follows: 

No delegation herein to a State or county committee shall preclude the 
Administrator from determining anv question arising under the program. • * *" 
26 F.R. 7825. 

The purpose of inserting section 7.37 in the Secretai^'s regulations was, in 
part, designed to ehminate the necessity for repeating the above part^aph in 
each of the programs by consolidating it as one section of the Seu'etary's 
regulations. 

Section 7.37 was also designed to implement one of the recommendations of the 
Study Committee on Review of the Farmer Committee System. We quote 
from the report of the study committee: 

B. DIBBCTION AND CONTROL OF STATE AND COUNTY OPEEATIONS 

The provision for the State committee and its executive director to maintain 
continuous supervision over the activities of the several counties in the State is 
soundly conceived. The study committee recommends only that these provisions 
be augmented at certain points, and that they be more diligently administered. 

There are two shortooniings in the present provisions for dealing with a break- 
down in the farmer committee system: 
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1. It ifi not Buffitnently olear Uiat the Seore-tar^ of Agrioulture can take neces- 
sary correotive action in hia own riRht. 

2. The remedies which are provided for are not auffioiently fitted to the needa. 
Where advice, persuasion, and assistance do not bring a county's operations 

to a satisfactory standard, the Secretary should be able to take that measure of 
corrective action which the realities of the situation demand. Ordinarily, ha 
should act, as he now does, through the authority of the State committee. But 
situations must be anticipated in which the State committee is a contributor to 
the deficiency or, more probably the case, not sufficiently alert to the need for 
correcting the deficiency. The Secretary of Agriculture, it must always be 
remembered, answers to Congress, President, and the Nation for the acts of 
elected farmer committees which he does not appoint. He cannot answer, in a 
true sense, for the acts of an elected committee unless he can induce them to do, 
or do for them, what they have an obligation to do. 

At present, the available remedies are not well suited to the deficiencies which 
experience shows to occur from time to time at the county level. Where repri- 
mand and persuasion do not succeed, suspension and removal are the next cor- 
rective remedies. Suapension and removal are last-resort measures. They am- 
putate the arm to remove a tumor. The tumor ought not be allowed to grow 
until removal of an arm becomes inescapable. In the study committee's judg- 
ment, there should be available for dealing with the recalcitrant elected oommit- 
t«e, a procedure comparable to a receivership. If the farm community has not, 
through its power to elect, created a responsible committee, or if the committee 
will not admit and respect its responsibihties — ^in such a case the Secretary of 
Agriculture should have unquestioned authority to put the county office under 
the management of a person he trusts, Suspension of sounty committeemen or 
the county office manager may not be required, because it may be that instruction 
and demonstration are what is needed to bring them to recognition of their 
obligations. It may be that the farm community needs both education and 
demonstration — an informational campaign which secures a fuller appreciation of 
their role in the choice of committeemen, and a demonstration of the kind of 
service they have a right to expect in the county office. 

Disciplinary action should always be resorted to with great caution, and the 
Secretary should always act through an official in whom he has highest confidence. 

It may be that some decisions which ought, as a rule, to be made in the county 
office, should be lifted out of the hands of certain county committees and placed 
in the State committee. This may be done because the problem is too big for 
the county or the county committee is reluctant to handle it. 

Reoommeudation: Tbe Secretary of Agrioulture should make vigorous use of 
his present powers and should seek such additional authority as may be needed 
to avoid breakdowns and to correct failures in the ASC operations at the State 
a ad county level. 

(o) He should be able to take over a county ASC operation when the local 
situatioD has notably deteriorated, putting a person of his choice in charge with 
full authority to carry on all the activities (with or without a county committee], 
and keeping him there until the Secretary is of the opinion that farmers in the 
county will police the committee operation. 

(6) He should be able to raise from county to State level the administration of 
any aspect of a program which, in his judgment, a county cannot adequately 
administer. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Now, I have here, Mr. Secretary, a copy 
of a letter from Mr. Wilbur Wuertz, from Pinal County, of PinaJ 
County, Ariz. It is from 914 North Picacho Sb-eet, Casa Grande, 
Ariz.j dated April 22, 1963. 

It IS addressed to the wheatgrowers in Pinal County. It says: 

Dbah Nbighbob: You recently received a letter from the Pinal County ASCS 
Committee, sent at taxpayers' eiroense, giving a one-sided argument for a "yes" 
vote on the wheat referendum. While I am a member of the county committee, 
and my name did appear on the letter, I want it known that I neither gave approval 
to the letter, nor do I recommend a "yes" vote in the referendum. 

It is my belief that when a county committeeman is elected by his fellow farmers 
his first responsibility is to represent those farmers to the best of hia ability, and 
not simply be a rubberstamp for any and all proposed Federal programs. I be- 
lieve that once a program goes into effect that a comrnitteeman should help admin- 
ister it in the fairest possible way. But I do not believe it is proper for any 
Government agency to use the resources of the Federal Treasury in an attempt 
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to propagandize growers into voting according to tiie diot&tea of the "planners." 
My concern about this trend is great enough that I felt I should take this 
method at my own expense to call it to your attention. 

It seems obvious to me that there are many valid and important reasons for 
voting "no" in the referendum of May 21. Otherwise wa wouldn't be witnessinK 
this unprecedented effort on the part of the Federal bureau to brainwash and 
stampede us into a "yes" vote. As a fellow farmer I urge you to carefully consider 
the long-range effects of a Federal supply-management program, not only for 
wheat but for all of agriculture and then cast your ballot according to the dictates 
of your own beliefs. 

Very truly yours, 

WiLBUB WUBBTZ. 

Now, I want to call your attention, also, and this goes to the point 
of whether or not there is only one aide to this question. I want to 
call your attention to the Farm Journal, March 1963; a poll which 
they ran. Now, I do not necessarily rely on polls on any particular 
situation one way or the other. But they have a habit quite often of 
giving some very signiiicant background information. 

According to the results of this poll, a photostated page which I 
have here, there are three questions. One: 

Should ASC committeemen be limited to those who favor and will promote 
current farm programs? 

This poll shows that the "yes" answer was 23 percent; the "no" 
answer was 77 percent. 

That is further broken down into regions, but that is the total 
composite. 

The second question asked in this poll is: 

Should the Secretary of Agriculture's authority over ASC committees be 
strengthened? 

The "yes" answers were 21 jiercent; the "no" answers, 79 percent. 
That IS the composite, not giving the regional breakdown which I 
am happy to give. 
The tmrd question in this poll as published by the Farm Joumfd is: 



The overall composite vote was "yes," 43 percent; "no," 57 percent, 

Now, if anybody desires it, I wiU be glaa to put this page in. 

The Chairman. Out of what publication was that? 

Senator Hickenloopek. The Farm Journal. 

The Chairman, Does the Secretary desire to comment? 

Secretary Freeman. No; I am famiUar with it. 

Senator Holland. I suggest it be placed in the record. Then we 
will have a chance to see it. 

Senator Young. Their polls have been notoriously inaccurate in 
the past, but maybe it should be in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 

[Fum Journal, Msicb ttn) 
Farmers Sat, 3 to 1 

"If you ever stirred up a nest of hornets, you did it with your article on ASC 
committees," says C. T. Daube of Indiana. 

And apparently it did. Not only did more than 3,500 farmers vote on the three 
questions posed test month (February, p. 38) but many wrote long letters to get 

a few things off their chests. 
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Two things are plaio: 

1. These farmers do not agree with Secretary Freeman's study group that ASC 
corainitteemen should be limited to those who favor and will promote farm 
programs. 

2. They do not want to see the Secretary of Agriculture have more authority 
over ASC committees. 

Nationally, 77 percent of those voting said "no" to the first question; 79 percent 
said "no" to the second question, and 57 percent voted "no" on question No. 3. 
(Regional differences are given below.) 

Take that first question: Should only those who favor current farm programs 
serve as committeemen? 

Yes, says a farmer from Red Oak, Iowa, who argues that anyone elected to a 
committee should try to promote the program aod work for it. 

"I can't understand how any farmer can conscientiously administer a program 
he is strongly against," says another lowan, Roy Simooson. 

However, 77 percent of those who sent ballots feel otherwise. "We Deed the 
checks and balances of committeemen who do not swallow 100 percent the farm 
programs they administer," writes Orville Backens of Wisconsin. 

Committeemen should also represent those who don't participate, believes 
Roger Currier of Minnesota. 

Sam Smith, Jr., of Louisiana points out that "when Congress passes a law that 
the President doesn't like, he isn't required to resign — but simply to administer 
the law. So why should a committeeman have to resign?" 

Clyde Beeby, Oklahoma, a committeeman for several years, says: "I feel that I 
should represent those who elect me, not be a push button for whoever happens to 
be Secretary of Agriculture." 

Adda a. Kansas farmer: "ASC committeemen should be loyal to their area and 
electors — first. If the program tails an area, they should oppose it." 

Don't give the Secretary of Agriculture more authority over ASC committees 
than he now has, say 79 percent of those who wrote in. 

"We've got to keep some control in the hands of farmers, or the ASC will become 
just a propaganda branch of the USD A,'' says an Iowa farmer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Rippe of Kansas offer: "We need to control the politi- 
cally-appointed Secretary of Agriculture some way. What bettr way than to 
elect the local ASC Otherwise, farmers, being a minority group, have no way 
10 show their disapproval." 

"If a committeeman doesn't do right, his fellow farmers will remove him the 
following year," reminds Sam Smith. 

And Carl Idland. Montana, says: "I don't believe that someone who is ap- 
pointed should have the authority to dismiss men who are elected." 

Although 43 percent approved of county USDA councils that would report to 
Washington, D.C., not many expresacd themselves strongly on either side of the 
question. 

Some thought a county council of the right kind might be a good idea. For 
instance, "One composed of outstanding farmers and businessmen of the county; 
but there shouldn't be any paid employees of Government on it," suggests 
Merritt Fermer, South Dakota. 

"This could well turn into an organization to influence legislation," believes J. £, 
Brown of Ohio. "It smells like an attempt to build a political machine," agrees 
G.H.of Ilhnois. 

[In pwcenlj 
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Senator Hollaxd. Will the Seoator yield? 

Senator Hicken'loopee. Yes. 

Senator Holland, Does the paper, which I haven't had a chance 
to Bce, indicate the number sent out, the number of replies? 

The Chairman. That was to their subscribers, I assume. 

Who is the editor of the Farm Journal? 

Senator Hickenlooper. I don't know the method which thej used 
to conduct this poll. They have been doing it a number of years, as 
a number of papers and publications have. 

Senator Aiken. I expect they poll their subscribers. 

Senator Hickenloopeh. I don't know. I haven't any idea as to 
the method they use to poll. I only know it is a publication that has 
been quite successfully published for a good many years. 

Senator Holland. OS the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hickexlooper. Now, Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask 

;rou, in view of the regulation and what has been referred to as the 
oyalty oath of ASC committeemen and community committeemen, 
which is now required to be signed by these people for eligibility for 
office, which I think is an innovation, and in view of the fact that the 
Department is clearly committed in its own opinion and your opinion 
to the desirability of an affirmative vote on this wheat referendum, if 
a county committeeman or a community committeeman go out and 
advise the farmers in their areas to vote no on this wheat referendum, 
does that violate their loyalty oath? 

Secretary Freeman. Of course not. 

Senator Hickenlooper. And are they perfectly free to do that, 
if they want to? 

Secretary Freeman. Of course. Obviously, you have just read a 
letter from one of them. He didn't seem very frightened. The 
county committeeman that wrote the letter the Senator just read was 
not very afraid. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I thmk they have a right to. 1 agree 
with you thorouglily. 

Secretary Freeman. Sure. 

Senator Hickenlooper. He was objecting to what he said was the 
pressure of the Department using the Department funds and ASC 
committee people to support this thing on the affirmative side, as a 
Government operation. 

Secretary Freeman. Honestly, Senator, I think one of the problems 
that probably sterns from his letter is that the fact, when you present 
both sides and the results are so overwhelmingly affirmative in favor 
of the benefit of the wheat farmer to vote yes, that those people wlio 
philosophically oppose the program then feel that there is a campaign 
on rather than a presentation of the honest facts. 

That lias been the problem. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, 1 think there is another belief tliat 
the farmers have not really had an opportunity to have presented to 
them both sides of the question and tliat they have only had one side 
emphasized through the mechanisms and the machmery of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Now, I would like to call your attention to a statement in the 
report from the Committee on Appropriations by Senator Russell of 
Georgia, who is chairman of the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
propria tions. 
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Senator Holland. That was last year. 

Senator Hickexloopbr. August 22, 1962. Senator Holland is 
chairman of that subcommittee now. Senator Russell was chairman 
at the time this report was written. 

And on page 

Senator Holland. I may say as a member of that subcommittee 
I approved of that report at that time and I still approve the phi- 
losophy expressed in that statement. 

Go ahead. 

Senator Hickenloopeh. On page 18 of this report, it says: 

The committee believes that the amouot provided will be adequate and aervea 
as a further incentive to the agency to streamline procedural requiremente. 

This refers to the expenses of the Agricultural Stabihzation and 
Conservation Service. 

A further iacentive to the agency to streamline procedural requirements and 
to curtail noneasential travel and other controllable ariministrative expenses 
under these weli-estabUshed programs. The committee has not sought to ear- 
mark the reductions made under the budget requests, but suggeete that S7 million 
appears to be an adequate sum to administer the routine requirements under 
the conservation reserve program. The committee believes that in some areas 
of the country, the travel, per diem and related expenses for county officers and 
the use of committeemen have been excessive. 

The use of county committeemen should generally be limited to advisory 
functions, explanation of program changes, and to the goniTal oversight of county 
office operations. Their use in visiting individual farms and in the administra- 
tion of county officers' program activity should not be continued. 

I point out the attitude of the committee last year with regard to the 
excessive use of county committeemen to promote certain pliilosophies. 

Now, in connection with the activities, when these county com- 
mitteemen go roundabout attending meetings in connection with this 
wheat referendum, do they receive pay from the Government— 
milef^e and per diem? 

Secretary Freeman. On some occasions they might. 

I think most of this would probably be on their own time because 
the budget would be not adequate to cover the number of meetings 
involved^ I could not answer that question flatly. 

Senator Hickenlooper. But if the budget were adequate, they 
would be paid, is that right? 

Secretary Freeman. No ; I think that this does not lend itself to a 
precise answer. It would depend upon the nature of the meeting and 
its importance and what is involved. It is pretty difficult, or example, 
to separate on-going functions of other kinds from the wheat referen- 
dum. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I thought in view of the discussion a while 
ago about the $900 being available in this one county for holding 
barbecues and meetings and socializing affairs, that it might probably 
extend to per diem and mileage and so on, of the ASC committoes. 

But I think the record will have to show that at some later date 
when we can get to it. 

Secretary FrebMan. The $900 is to conduct t!ie referendum. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Conduct the election? Including the 
socializing meetings and the free eating for advocating. 

Secretary Freeman. Sir, you are very persistent to put words in 
my mouth. What I said was the $900 was to carry forth the refer- 
endum because the county committee in question had not allowed 
funds to do this. They asked for some $8,000 increase. They got 
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$900, We had the mandate of the Appropriations Committee very 
much in mind and we did not give them what ihey asked. 

Senator Hickenlooper. At this moment, I might ask, how much 
money are you putting into each county for the purpose of promoting 
this election? 

Secretary Freeman. None. 

Senator Hickenloopbh. Not in any of the counties? 

Secretary Freeman. I would have to check. This is the only fund 
that has been expended- — - 

Senator Hickenlooper. Where does the $900 come from? 

Secretary Freeman, Oh, I see. You mean how much does the 
election proper cost? 

Senator Hickenlooper. I don't know. In this McCone County 
operation, they said they had $900 available. What happened to 
that document I had a while ago? 

Secretary Freeman. The press probably has it over there. 

Senator Aiken. How many pollmg places in a county? 

Secretary Freeman. I don't know. Senator. 

I really do not. I expect it would vary around the country accord- 
ing to the number of voters. 

Senator Aiken. If they have two polling places, it would be a 
very generous allowance. If they have one at each crossroads, they 
could use the $900. 

Senator Hickenlooper. This says: 

The county officials were informed that a fund slightly in excess of $900 had 
been made available and was earmarked for use in MeCone County to promote 
a yes vote. It was suggested that this money be used in the following manner: 

Hold three meetings with the community committee to djsauss and encourage 
a yea vote. It was suggested that one of these meetings be held in the evening, 
with a potluclt dinner where the wives could be present, the county officials could 
socialize with community committeemen and their wives for the purpose of having 
conversation on ways to get out the yea vote. 

Senator Aiken. May I point out that Montana has the only woman 
chairman of a State committee and she undoubtedly appreciates the 
finer things of life. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Sure she does. 

I will get to this a httle later. 

(Discussion ofE the record.) 

Senator Hickenlooper. Again I want to refer, in connection with 
these activities and the claim of impartiahty in this matter. 

I have here an editorial from "Successful Farming" by Dick 
Hanson. 1 will just read one par^;raph of it. 

One thing that bothers me is tb6 massive amounts of your money and mine 
being used by Secretary of Agriculture Freeman to get you to vote yea for the new 
program. 

That merely indicates their view. 

Then, in Wallace's Farmer of April 20, 1963, in their c<dunm called 
"Wa^ngton Report," and the column entitled "Wheat Vote Will 
Leave Scarce," among other things, they say there: 

The tempo of the campaign likewise oauses resentment within the USDA 
ranks. Career Government employees fume, although usually dlently, over 
having been recruited for a role in what has become a partisan fight. 

Some feel a forced involvement undermines their agency's hard-earned con- 
fldence of farmers and In turn, their ability to serve farmere. 
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The Chairman. Are those iuat statements made by coluinists, 
Senator? 

Senator Hickenlooper. This is in the column called the Wash- 
ington Report by Wallace's Farmer and I take it it has as much 
validity as the report of any other reporter who reports on statements 
and opinions. 

The Chairman. Well, I put a lot of those, when they wrote about 
me, in the wastebasket, I will tell you that. Particularly 1 think 
Mr. Kennedy of farm and ranch. 

Senator mcsENLOOPEit. I have noticed when a reporter says some- 
thing nice about you, it goes in a scrapbook in a very prominent place 
and when he says something uncomplimentary, it goes in tiie waste- 
basket. 

The Chairman. No, sir; I put it all in. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. Now, the Minnesota Farmer ASCS News 
publishes a message from you, Mr. Secretary — at least it is allegedly 
from you, volume No. 7, April 1963, of Minnesota Farmer ASCS 
News. 

I would just as soon put this whole page in if there is no hesitancy 
aix>ut it. 

I don't want to clutter up the record too much. 

On page 1, or the reverse of the first p^e, which contains'your 
mess^e to them, it sttys: 

The Food aod Agricultural Act of 1962 offers wheat growers a choice of two 
programs ia 1964, one a limited acreage of wheat, price support, $2 per bushel 
average for moat wheat marketed, and the payment for reducing wheat acrcAge, 
and two, the other with almost no limits on productiou or maricetiags and with 
virtually no effective price support. The choice will be made on May 21, 1963, 
the date of the wheat referendum. 

It is a rather frightening picture. 

Secretary Freeman. I think that is an accurate statement. 

The Chairman. I think it is correct. 

Senator Hickenloopek. Incidentally, Mr. Secretary, and while I 
am reminded of it here, could you furnish for the record here the total 
cost of mile^e and per diem on preparation for election of this wheat 
referendum? 

Mileage and per diem of ASC and other committeemen. 

Secretary Freeman. I will do that to the best of my ability; yes, 
sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The 1964 wheat program is a new program vastly different from previous 
programs. This means that a greater than normal effort is required to fully 
explain the program provisions. It is estimated that there will be a potential of 
over 1 million new voters who have not participated in prior referendums. In 
view of the above and since the referendum will not be neid until May 21, 1963, 
it is impossible at this time to make a reasonable estimate of the coat of mileage 
and per diem expenses of ASC committeemen. 

In connection with this referendum, State ASC committees have been advised 
that budgetary limitations would not permit payment of community committee- 
men to make down-the-road contacts to explain the program to their neighbor 
wheat farmers. Any such effort would be at their own expense. 

Senator Hiceenlooper. And also the speeches and places where 
you and members of your Department have traveled to advocate or 
urge the support of this wheat referendum around the country and 
how mudi time is involved. 
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Secretary Frjeeman. This would be a little complicated, because 
we have sought to present both sides in connectioo with it. The 
Senator assumes advocacy in all of bis questions. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. Well, I think the evidence will be initially 
cumulative that the presentation has just been one sided and that 
there has been an amimative urging of a yes vote through here by 
officials of the Department. 

I have a considerable amount of cumulative evidence along that line. 

Secretary Freeman. We will certainly try to do it. 

Senator Hick£NLOOP£R. So I think the whole record will speak for 
itself when we get through. 

Secretary Freeman. Fine. 

(The information is as follows:) 



jeiore rormers i,mon uaiiquei, v/Kiujiouxa >^ii.y, vjitia., i^Jcuemoer ii, luo^. 

John A. Baker, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, at the Fargo Farm Forum, Fargo, N. Dak., February 8, 1963. 

John A. Baker, Assistant Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, at the 
Indiana Farmers Union, farmer-businessmen's banquet, Evanaville, Ind., March 6, 
1963. 

John A. Schnittker, staff economist, Agricultural Economiea, 1963 farm forum, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 4, 1963, 

Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, before the National Association 
of Wheat Growers, Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo., December 13, 1962. 

Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, at the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, Miami Beach, Fla., January 8, 1963. 

Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, at a meetinc of national farm 
organizations and cooperatives who are forming a National Wheat Referendum 
Committee in Omaha, Nebr,, January 10, 1963, Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel. 

Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, speech to the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association Convention, December 11, 1962, St. Paul Auditorium, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, apeech at the National Farmers 
Union Convention, Park-Sheraton Hotel, New York City, N.Y,, March IS, 1963. 

Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, excerpts from remarks at the 
spring conference, National Federation of Grain Cooperatives, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1963. 

Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, remarks before Agricultural 
Policy Forum, Chicago Board of Trade, Palmer House, Chicago, 111., December 12, 
1962, 

Horace D. Godfrey, Administrator of the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, before the annual banquet of the southeastern district of the 
National Association of Television & Radio Farm Directors, Raleigh, N.C., 
April 26, 1962. 

Edwin A. Jaenke, Associate Administrator, Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, National Soft Wheat Millers' Association, Louisville, 
Ky., January 25, 1963. 

James B. Dyess, Northwest Area Director, Agricultural Stabilisation and 
Conservation Service, before members of the Oregon Wheat Growers League 
and the Chamber of Commerce of The Dalles, Oreg., April 22, 1963. 

Horace D. Godfrey, Administrator, AErlcultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, at the Texas Grain & Feed Association Convention, Corpus Christi, 
Tex., April 19, 1963. 

Senator Hickenloopbr. I don't know whether you have seen this 
or not, but I have here a copy of the letter from the Kentucky ASC 
officers on the stationery of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

It is from the State office at 1409 Forbes Koad, Lexington, Ky., 
dated April 15, 1963. It is to county ASC committeemen, office 
manf^ers. 
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It is from George M. Nelson, Jr., State executive director. The 
subject is "Public Service Time on Radio and Television for Wheat 
Program Information." 

It ui^es all county committeemen to get out and secure time to 
talk about this wheat referendum and to — in a rather veiled way, one 
has to, of course, read between the lines. But it indicates that they 
can point out to these stations that they are regulated stations, and 
I think a reasonable interpretation of this letter is that they had better 
give the time or else suffer whatever 

The Chairman. Will the Senator read that part which indicates 
that, please, or put the whole thing in the record? 

Senator Hickbnloopbk. Well, I would just as soon put the whole 
thing in the record. 

Senator Aiken. How about reading that part, too, so we will know 
where it is? 

The Chairman. The Senator is a lawyer and I would like to know 
how he interprets things. 

Senator Hickenloopeh. Well, I don't think it takes a lawyra- to 
read the behind-the-words insinuation and meaning of these things. 

It is quite clear. 

The Chairman. I understand. 

Senator Hickenlooper. The first paragraph says: 



The Chairman. That is correct, isn't it? I do it every week. I 
do it every week for my constituents. 

Senator Hickenlooper. There is a certain area in which stations 
do provide pubUc information. But this is a pointed reminder that 
they do have the general obligation. 

Then they say: 

State and county oflJcerB — 
and this is underlined: 

State and county officera and farmer committees should therefore feel no hesi- 
tation in asking for adequate free time for the presentation of information relat- 
ing to the nation^ wheat referendum. 

The Chairman. Well, I presume that if those people got that per- 
mission, the Farm Bureau could get equal time, could it not, because 
they are opposed to it? 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, I don't know about that. But here 
is a Government agency which, in effect, can well be interpreted as 
saying, "Go to these stations and tell them. You had better give us 
the time." 

Secretary Freeman. Senator, I would like to say in connection 
with that, I have not seen this letter, but I would heartily endorse 
the action taken by the committee. I would not read into it any 
possible coercion. 

I think that is certainly stressing the point and I think the county 
committee of a State acts properly in trying to get public service time 
to talk about the referendum. 

I have not seen that letter, but the parts, at least, that you read, I 
would consider very proper, indeed. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes. I am not surprised. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

U.S. Department of Aoricdltdhe, 
Agkictjltueal Stabilization and Conservation Service, 

Lexington, Ky., April 15, lOBS. 
To: County A8C committeemen office managers. 
From: George M. Nelson, Jr., State executive director. 

Subject; Public service time on radio and television for wheat program 
information. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to encourage you to make full use of radio 
and television public service time in getting to farmers the facts they need to have 
before voting in the national wheat referendum on May 21. Radio and television 
have special advantages in communicating to farmers because of their timeliness 
and their broad availability to rural people wherever they live. A given station 
does not have to devote any specific share of its broadcast time to public service 
programing. Nor is it required to give attention to any particular Government 
program or any particular Government agency. Nevertheless, a station does 
have the general obligation to provide its hsteners with information on public 
programs of importance to them, 

information on the 1964 wheat program, including the issues involved in the 
national wheat referendum, is clearly public affairs material which a station can 
legitimately be asked to broadcast on a free basis at hours convenient to rural 
listeners and viewers. State and county offices and farmer committees should 
therefore feel no hesitation in asking for adequate free time for the presentation 
of information relating to the national wheat referendum. It should be pointed 
out that most stations are eager to carry out their public service obligation, as 
well as to program material of wide interest (which the referendum is). 

As indicated, we are in no position to insist on a station's cooperation, and 
should, of course, use extreme care to avoid giving the impression of coercion, 
threats, or the like. However, it is not out of order to suggest that information on 
the referendum might be within the public service policy of the station — and to 
explain that the legislation which provided for the referendum is the law of the 
land and fully deserving of the station's attention. In this respect, it is on a par 
with information about the Federal income tax, Government bonds, and Federal 
research results. It might also be explained that many of the stAtion's listeners 
have an economic stake in the question and are entitled to consideration. Also, 
it is important for stations to realize that the statutory obligation to disseminate 
this information rests with the Department of Agriculture. 



We should not be expected to buy commercial time and cannot legally do so. 
Nor should we be limited to using purchased time made available by some other 
organization or firm. This would be contrary to the American system of broad- 
casting. Although we may participate in commercially sponsored programs under 
appropriate conditions, we must not be limited to such programs. 

May I emphasize in closing that you will find that the overwhelming majority 
of commercial broadcast people are cooperative to the Department of Agriculture, 
and we should always approach them with this in mind. 

The Chairman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Boggs. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, I would like the 
record to show that I was here during this hearing and I cannot be 
here this afternoon because I have an engagement in Delaware which 
I must keep. I will not be able to be here Monday morning because 
of an important dentist's engagement. But I will be at the rest of 
the hearii^. Many of the questions that I had in mind to ask have 
been askea by other members of the committee on both sides. I think 
that other oueBtions I have in mind that have not been asked so far 
will no doubt be asked later on or I can ask other witnesses as they 
come before the hearing. 

The Craishan. I would suggest, since the Senator is unable to 
come this afternoon, if it is agreeable to Senator Hlckenlooper and the 
Senator does not take too long, you might ask them. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Certainly. 
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Senator Boogs. If ;ou would give me 5 minutes, I think I could 
cover them. 

The Chairman. Is that agreeable to the Senator from Iowa? 

Senator Hickbnloopbr. Oh, yes. 

Senator Boggs. I will try to be brief. 

I wanted to clear up in my mind the point concerning additional 
discretion provided the Dejjartment, the Secretary, in H.R. 4997. 

That provides in several instances, I think, additional discretion in 
the administration of the feed grains program, as distinguished from 
the 1963 proCTam. 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Boggs. I wanted to ask, Mr. Secretary, if you could state 
wbj this additional discretion becomes important. 

Secretary Freeman. Yes; I would be happy to try to respond to 
that. 

So far, in the feed grain program, we have sought the objective of 
getting as many acres out of production as we could within the cost 
limitations. We expect that by the end of the 1963 crop year there 
will be no more surplus. We will be down to about the stocks that 
we ought to have on hand. We, however, do not want to start this 
process all over again. So we now are going to need to try and target 
a given number of acres less than an all-out program. Maybe we will 
want 10 million and maybe there will be 12 and maybe there will be 
17, We are going to have to develop a new mix, you might say, 
between acreage diversion and the support payments. 

We very frankly are doing some very careful research and studying 
in connection with this, because we had hoped that we can hold, then, 
a stable level and not repeat what we have corrected over these years. 

And very frankly, this is going to be difficult and will take the appU- 
cation of more discretion than otherwise would be necessary. 

Senator Booos. I am sure it is necessary to take the view of a 
<^anging situation. The thing that concerns me, as we try to get all 
the information we can to the farmers, the people who mil vote on 
May 21, that with this additional areas of discretion provided the 
Department and the Secretary — ^whoever may be the secretary, it 
seems to me we put more problems before tlie farmer in trying to de- 
cide what to do, because he cannot tell what is going to be to his benefit 
one way or another and makes the situation more difficult. 

He can only determine on what he knows is going to be a fact and 
when these areas of discretion, broad areas, or new areas of discretion 
are in there that have not been interpreted or there is no precedent 
for it, necessarily, I would hesitate to advise him on what anyone 
would do with that discretion. That is why I think this hearing has 
been very helpful at tMs time. 

Secretary Freeman. May I say, Senator, that I would assure you 
the determination of what the factors would be will be made by the 
Secretary within a time that will ^ve the farmer as long a leadtime 
to make the judgments that he will need to make as to whether he 
wishes, and of course, this is purely a volunteer program, to come in or 
not to come in. And we have and will certainly do that. 

It really just comes down now to trying to adjust to a different 
phase of the program which is quite complicated, and to get what is 
necessary without getting too much or too little. 

Senator Boggs. Thank you very much. 
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The CHAiKSfAN, Thank you very much. 
The cominittee will stand in recess until 2 o'clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 p.m., of tne same day.) 

AFTEBNOON SEBSION 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Hickenlooper? 

Senator Hickenlooper. I want to make sure if I did not make it 
clear this morning, Mr. Secretary, that I do not cjuestion in the 
slightest d^ree y;our right as Secretary, or the people m your depart- 
ment to afiumatively support the programs. I want to make that 
dear. I have no criticism of your advancing your position. The 
point I am trying to make is to establish by what I believe is a very 
substantial amount of evidence that you and your department are 
using the ASC couunittees and the community committees in a wav 
whidi I think — and I sav this I hope kindly — but I think can weU 
be an illegal manner in forcing these members out in the townships 
and in the communities to go beyond the basic concept and the basic 
delineation of their duties and obligations and to coa*ce them into 
supporting a program which you as an individual have every right 
to support, aa a member of this administration in support of these 
programs. I want to make that situation clear. I did not mean 
this morning and I do not mean now to make any other contention 
about your own right to go out and support a prt^am which you, as 
Secretary of Agriculture, think may be a good one — and to oppose 
one you think is a bad one. It is only in connection with the using 
of this grassroots army of grassroots people who are not there for 
that purpose, in my view, and at Government expenses and per diem, 
and BO on, coupled with the so-called, for want of a better term, 
loyalty oath. 

Incidentally, did you look up whether that was a reprint of a 
former provision? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Is it? 

Secretary Freeman, Yes. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Can you point it out to me? 

Secretary Freeman. The provision calls for the support of the 
program ia added on from the recommendations of the advisory 
committee. The last section that you referred to in the regula- 
tions is a restatement of the long-existing regulation. The total 
regulation is pulling together a number of diflferent regulations, 
but this does not have the effect of administrative force. This is 
merely its printing. And the solicitation of opinions as to the sound- 
ness of having such a regulation. As I said this morning, I would 
be more than interested in tliis committee's opinion in connection 
with that. And I would add 

Senator Hickenlooper. I have tried to find where this is in effect 
a reprint, and I was unable to find it. 

Secretary Freeman. The language has been changed, but the 
Secretary has always had the authority to remove a county com- 
mittee, which is acting improperly. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I do not question that. 
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Secretary Freeman. Now the question, the part of the statement 
thiftt has to do with support for the program is a new addition. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. That is new? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes. 

Senator Hickenlooper. But we were a little bit in error, then? 

Secretary Freeman, Oh, no. 

Senator Hickgnlooper. That this is a reprint. 

Secretary Freeman. No, no, sir. 

Senator HicKENLOopER. Are they former statements? 

Secretary Freeman. No, sir ; you misunderstand me, I said clearly 
that that was new this morning. I did say that I was not sure whether 
the language in the last paragraph on the back that you read was 
identicEu to the preexisting regulations. I find it is not. It has been 
replaced. 

Senator Hickexlooper. I think it would be well to make a com- 
parison there. 

Secretary Freeman. Surely, 

Senator Hickenlooper. Of the chronology of that situation. 

Secretary Freeman. May I iust add, in response to that, I appreci- 
ate the Senator's comments. I, as a matter of policy, have not tried 
to exhort, because I was not trying to tell any fanner how to vote. 
Occasionally, if I were asked pointblank, if I were a wheat farmer, how 
I would vote, I would have said that I would vote "yes" and I would 
have said that honestly. On the other hand, I would assure you that 
there is not one iota of compulsion on anybody in any conunittee to 
do anything in connection with the referendum except the directive 
from the Secretary to participate in the process of distributing infor- 
mation, to answer questions, to attend the meetings, and to make 
available to the wheat farmers who will be called on to vote in the 
referendum such help, and there is no connection whatsoever between 
what you refer to as the loyalty oath. Moreover, I repeat again that 
the oath is not yet a matter in force and effect since the actual wording 
of the pledge itself has not yet been decided upon by the Department. 
They have no connection whatsoever. 

The proposed regulation, as I said this morning, is a product of the 
recommendations of the advisory committee that worked for many 
months on it, that felt that this would serve to tighten up some of the 
regulations, some of the things that were needed, but has no relation- 
ship whatsoever. And as to my knowledge it has never been referred 
to in connection with the wheat referendum at all. 

Senator Holland. May I make a suggestion here? 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes. 

Senator Holland. I think that the so-called loyalty oath might be 
rephrased. I am just offering the opinion of one Senator. It seems, 
to me that what they can properly be obligated to do is to honestly 
administer the programs, but when you put in there that they must 
support the programs, given to them to enforce, that would indicate 
an approval and a recommendation and the like which I do not 
think there is any justification for asking a committeeman to do. 
One community mignt elect committeemen who would be completely- 
opposed to the philosophy as to what we have done here in Congress, 
and yet they elect the people who would honestly and honorably 
enforce the law by enforcing the administration of the program. I 
would suggest for the record that it would be well to use some word 
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indicatiDg "honesty of administration," "of execution" rather than 
supfiort. I do not know how the chairman would feel about that, 
but it seems to me that is more in accord with the system, because all 
farmers in every county in the Nation are not going to be in support 
of a program that is adopted by a majority. If that were so, why a 
two-thiras vote might be a 100 percent vote, instead of the two-thirds. 
And the law does not require 100 percent vote for a program. 

Secretary Freeman. I think that is a very good su^estion. 

Senator Holland. My suggestion would be that it be reworded 
to simply require an honorable administration in strict accordance 
with the law for the program and the like. 

Secretary Freeman. Yes. 

Senator Holland. I just make that suggestion because it is really 
what they would be expected to do. Let me say this off the record. 

(Discussion ofiF the record.) 

Senator Hickenlooper. Mr. Secretary, I believe that Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. Charles Murphy is the Under Secretary; is he not? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I take it, therefore, that when he speaks 
before groups on ^ricultural policies, along with departmental 
activities, he speaks along the general lines of the Department; is 
that correct? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, if you mean do I censor every speech 
that Mr. Murphy makes, the answer is "No." 

Senator Hickenlooper. I do not mean that at all, but I mean 
that when he speaks to farm organizations I assume that he speaks 
and exemplifies and enlai^es upon the general pohcies of the Agri- 
culture Department? 

Secretary Free!£an. I am sure that he does that. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Excepting some personal speech on some 
other subject. I am not covering that. I feel sure that he does 
what I have stated and, therefore, I would Uke to call your attention 
to a speech that he made on April 3, 1963, and the speech was made 
before the National Federation of Grain Cooperators, Washington, 
D.C. I do not have the full speech here. 

I can get the whole speech and put it in the record, but I think 
this part is the only part that is pertinent. There are two sections of 
this speech that I would Uke to put in as a cumulative part of this 
case of the direct coercion that I am trying to build here. At one 
point he says — he is talking about this wheat referendum— and he 
says: 

The principal thing at stake in thia referendum is the farmers' income and 
welfare. The difference between S2 wheat and $1 wheat ought to be so plain 
ae to require no elaboration. If wheat farmera vote to cut their wheat income 
S700 million in 1964, they won't have much of that income left. 

That, of course, is an argumentative cont^usion. 

This is rather interesting. He is speaking as Under Seoretary of 
Agriculture and he says: 

Also at stake in this referendum may be the future of a particular farm organiza- 
tion. How anyone claiming to speak for the farmer could oppose a "yes vote 
in this referendum I do not understand. It seems to me that any farm organiza- 
tion taking this position is bound to lose no matter what the outcome of the 
r^erendum. If the referendum carries, the loss of face and prestige ia obvious. 
On the other hand, if the referendum loses, the results from the farm organization 
responsible could be much worse. 
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Now we have got to go back and dredge up Herbert Hoorer, because 
in this particular paragraph he says: 

In North Carolina in 1932, farmers who were no longer able to bu;!/ gasoline 
and parts for their automobiles put shafts on them, hitched them up to horsea and 
mules, and called them Hoover carta. They uaed to have Hoover-cart parades. 
If this wheat referendum fails to carry, it may be that in Kansas in 1964 you will 
see farmers hauling $1 wheat to your elevators with signs on the side of their 
trucks saying "Shuman wagons," 

There is no doubt but what that refers to President Shuman of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

It goes further along and he says: 

Personally, I am optimistic about the outcome of the referendum. I simply 
don't aee how farmers could be misled bo badly as to vote "No." Howeveri 1 
have been wrong about such things before and could be wrong this time. 

Now, true, he did not say in that sentence to vote "yes." More 
technically he did not tell them to vote "yes." He said: 

I simply don't see how farmers could be misled so badly as to vote "no." 

And further: 

Moreover, I have been wrong about such things before and could be wrong 
this time. 

These excerpts were circulated on the stationery of the Department 
of Agriculture, from the State ASC office in Lexington, Ky., under 
date of April 10, 1963, to the chairmen and office manners of the 
county ASC committees by Mr. George M. Nelson, Jr., the State 
executive director, under the title "Remarks by Under Secretary of 
Agriculture concerning wheat referendum." 

And it says in the body of the memorandum: 

Enclosed are three copies of excerpts from a talk by the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, Charles S. Murphy, before the National Federation of Grain Coop- 
eratives, Washington, D.C., on April 3, 1963. 

This contains iijormation on the vital issues at stake in the forthcoming wheat 
referendum and should be read very carefully. 

Which means that you learn better by reading than by talking. 
This is my statement as to the 

The Chairman. Do you wish to comment on that? 

Secretary Freeman. No. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I am informed, but I cannot allege this — 
I think that proof can be obtained — ^I am informed that these com- 
munications are franked out under letter frank. 

The Kansas ASC State office put out Mr. Murphy's speech, or 
excerpts from it. This was put out also under date of April 10. I 
was definitely told that these were franked out. And they point out 
that he said in his speech — he is talking about cooperatives, and so 
on — 

if both of these things are true, I suppose your top priority business from now 
until May 21 will be to inform wheatgrowers why they should vote "yes" in the 
referendum, and I suppose the wheatgrowers will follow your advice and every- 
thing will be hunky dory. 

And it says further down at the bottom: 

The Department of Agriculture is 100 years old, and it, too, will continue to 
be right, no matter what the outcome of this referendum is. And, as a matter 
of fact, it probably will save several hundred million dollars in 1964 if this 
program is defeated in the referendum. 
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I cannot quite follow what he means by that. Is it in the speech? 
I have read it out of context. I have no desire to take anything out 
of context with a distorted meaning. And I will put the whole thing 
in, if you want it. 

Senator Proxmibe. Which speech is that? 

Senator Hickenlooper. The speech of Mr. Murphy, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture. I am using some of these things in order 
to explore whether the Department is using its power and authority 
to go down to the ASC committeemen, the community committeemen 
which is right down at the grassroots level — ^to go down to the grass- 
roots and to coerce them into an affirmative action on the policy, a 
program or a law, which I do not believe they were ever set up to do. 
And I use this letter frankly to indicate that the top of the Agriculture 
Department is affirmatively urging a "yes" vote on this thing which 
goes to these committeemen. I do not say that Mr. Murphy does not 
have a perfect right to go out and support this thing, but it is pretty 
coercive and pretty powerful coming from the "top banana," to tell 
the little fellow down in the field that he should do that. 

The Chairman. Wliat is the coercive part of that statement, 
Senator? 

Senator Hickenlooper. Coercion. 

The Chairman. I mean that he states that they stand to lose 
several hundred million dollars which I believe they will. 

Senator Hickenlooper. There is disagreement on that. 

The Chairman. That is it. 

Senator Hickenlooper. There is disagreement on that. The point 
is not so much the ai^umentative area, but it is the use of the ASC 
committees. The Senator from Louisiana, the chairman, has been in 
this body and has been in politics actually longer than I have. 

The Chairman. Only 50 years. 

Senator Hickenlooper. And he is perfectly aware that when the 
bossman lays something down hke this in good terms, in terms of 
this kind, the little boys down at the bottom better do it or else. 

Secretary Freeman. I have not been in this as long as you. I wish 
it were that easy to administer by the Secretary of Agriculture. My 
job would be a lot easier if I made a speech that represented the 
policy, and everybody did as I liked. I would get longer weekends. 

Senator Hickenlooper. That is very true. But among this 
volume of infiltration of these eflforts way down through, though, 
that is the thing that is so significant about this. It is not a question 
that you as Secretary announced your own particular position or 
program, which you have a right to do — I do not dispute that — I may 
disagree or agree on occasions — -that is your right and it is your duty 
as the head of the Department to say what you think to carry out 

Erograms of the administration, but I am trying to differentiate 
etween your responsibility and your right and the use of the authority 
of appointment or the power of supersedii^ these fellows out in the 
counties who are set up to only administer and to help their farmer 
neighbors, to do what the laws says they should do, ana not to coerce 
them into what might be called a pohtical lobbying body. 

The Chairman. You concede that Mr. Murphy had the right to 
aay what he said? 

Senator Hickenlooper. I made that clear three times. 

The Chairman. I understand that. 
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Senator Hickgnloofer. That is not the point. I am getting at 

two ptHUtS. 

First, I think the idea that has been attempted to be created that 
<he Department itself is not going out and advocating the "jes" vote, 
particularly. They are only explaining. Now I do not thinik we need 
much more proof than this when the Under Secretary takes this 
position which the Department has a right to do. 

The Chairman. Yes, 

Senator Hickenlooper. But the second thing is what I helieve to 
be the misappHcation of the Department of Agriculture in going down 
to the grassroots, to the ASC committees and the community com- 
mittees that, basically, were set up only to administer, and theoreti- 
cally are nonpolitical or nonpartisan, at least, theoretically they are — 
elected by their friends and neighbors to help them administer the law 
as it is passed — and this has not heen passed, because the referendum 
has not been acted upon yet, and yet they are being induced to do this 
by one method or another. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I have here a couple of pamphlets which have 
been put out by the Department of A^culture, printed at the 
Government Printing Office, and one is entitled, "The Small Wheat 
Orower and the 1964 Wheat Pro-am" and the other one is entitled, 
"The Referendum on the 1964 Wheat Program, Tuesday, May 21, 
1963." I am told that these were sent, at least, to the ASC com- 
mittees or the ASC committeemen with instructions to put them in 
the hands of every person entitled to a ballot on the wheat program. 
I fail to hnd that either of these bulletins put out on the wheat pro- 
gram — I fail to find any two sides to this question at all. I would 
just as soon put these pamphlets in the record. They take the one 
line that the farmers are going to lose several hundred million or a 
billion dollars if you do not vote "yes" on this procrram. There is no 
broad discussion of any two sides to this thing. Maybe the Depart- 
ment feels there is only one side, but there are a lot of people who feel 
that there are two sides to this. I do not believe that it is an objective 
presentation. 

Secretary Freeman. I think that there can be quite a difference of 
opinion on that. I am quite familiar with this and I would be forced 
to repeat again that the protest on this comes from people who 
apparently do not recognize the facts and who would like to prevent 
the facts from being aired. The best judgment of the majority of 
independent thinking people and economists support the facts that 
are set down. I may not agree, but the best judgment we could get is 
represented and present in this material. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I do not know who the people are. They 
are not named in there. It contains broad conclusions. There are a 
lot of good minds in agriculture, certainly, that do not ^;ree with 
that. 

Senator Holland. Are you putting these in the record? 

Senator Hickenlooper. I would put them in the record. I do 
not want to unduly clutter this record with superfluous things, how- 
ever. 

Secretary Freeman. It mk;ht be worthwhile if the chairman would 
assent to include others. There are a number of records which we 
should like to make available. The Department has put them out 
and we would be pleased to place them in the record. 
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The Chairman. We will let them be filed, because they are already 
printed by the thousands. I do not see why they should be reprinted 
in the record. 

Senator Hiceenlooper. Thank you. 

The Chairman. You can make them available. 

Secretary Fbeeman. All right. 

Senator Hickgnloofer. If we can put those documents in the 
record — do you have them here — we can put these two in — at the 
same time, just to indicate that there is a difference of opinion cm this 
matter, sut^equent to those two pamphlets, I would uke to put in 
the record an editorial of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
Newsletter of April 22, 1963, contravening the pamphlets and point- 
ing out some of the discrepancies and disagreements. 

(The editorial is as follows:) 

[American Faim Boieaa FederaUoD Nevsletter, Apr. 22. 1863] 

EDrroBiAi,: You Helped Pat fob ThibI 

USDA laat week released two information leaflets dealing with the ^^^ 21 
wheat referendum. One ia entitled "The Referendum on the 1964 Wheat 
ProKram"; the other, "The Small Wheat Grower and the 1964 Wheat Program." 

Unfortunately, neither of the leaflets presents "all the facts" about the 
referendum. And tioth are obviously designed to discourage farmers from voting 

The referendum leaflet contains the assertion that wheat erowers will choose 
Ijetween: "(1) marlceting quotas with price support at $2 a bushel on 80 percent of 
the normal production of acreage allotments and with diversion payments for 
acreage taken out of production, and (2) unlimited acreage teith moTket prtces of 
aroand SI a bushel." (Emphasis added.) 

Point (2), as described in the leaflet, is not provided in the law which authoriKett 
the May 21 referendum. At beet, it represents what Secretaiy Freeman and his 
advisers tiling might happen if (1} USDA dumps Commodity Credit Corporation 
wheat on the market to break the price and (2) Congress passes no new wheat 
legislation before the 1964 harvest. 

Congress has provided that choice (2) will be acreage allotments with price 
supports at 50 percent of parity (currently about $1.25). 

The small grower leaflet presents only two alternatives: (1) a small grower 
signs up for the 1964 program and takes part in it; (2) he does not sign up for the 
program and does not vote. 

The Department leaflet does not list the third alternative available to the small 
growei^~to sign up for the program, vote against it, and operate his farm in 1964 
as he liimBelf sees fit if the certificate plan is defeated. 

The Department's new leaflets are further evidence that taxpayers' money ia 
being spent by Government officials to promote a "yes" vote in the referendum. 

Tliis latest example of Government propajganda— designed to misinform and 
mislead farmers — -is certain to provoke a reaction among farmers and their friends. 

As the eminent agricultural economist. Dr. O. B. Jesness, professor emeritus at 
the University of Minnesota, said at the fifth agr cultural industries forum 
sponsored by the University of Illinois College of Agriculture in January; 

"Recent statements attributed to the Secretarj of Agriculture imply that the 
programs he advocates are the best f not the onl> ansner and that opposition 
comes from groups which he regards as recalcitrant ncluding a leading farm 
organization, business organizations and affiliates of the Birch Society. Perhaps 
he has forgotten for the moment that name calling never is very convincing. The 
Secretary, of course, would l>e in a vulnerable position if he did not believe in the 

Erograms of the administration of which he is a memt>er. In his enthusiasm, 
owever, he may miss the point that his proposals may not be the acme of per- 
fection which he tends to proclaim. They are not the only road available." 

The Chaikuan. Since the Senator is mentioning the American 
Farm Bureau, here is one entitled, "For a Fair Farm Program, Vote 
No on the Wheat Referendum." April 30, 1963. 
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To county preaidenta, secretarieH, and office msna^rB; 

Due to programing ch&nges on the North Dakota broadcaatiiig staitionB, one of 
our Farm Bureau TV shows will be seen on a different day. 

The program first scheduled for Friday, May 17 (9:45 to 10 p.m.) will be seen 
on Monday, May 13, from 8:46 p.m. until 9 p.m. 

Pteuejnote this change ia your correappndenee and newqiaper ads, if any. 

The coniplete schedule now for the TV shows is as follows: 

May 9, Thursday, 10:45 to 11 p.m. 

May 13, Monday, 8:45 to 9 p.m. 

May 20, Monday, 10:45 to 11 p.m. 

May 20, Monday, 9:30 to 9 :45 p.m. 

The first three shows are on North Dakota Broadcasting; the last one on North 
Dakota NBC. 

North Dakota Broadcasting includes — 

and they list several stations. 

And then it states:, 

North Dakota NEC includes— 
and the^ name the stations. 

This 18 the North Dakota Farm Bureau and I presume it is advising 
the people to vote "no." 

Senator Younq, Would you yield? 

The Chairman. Senator Hickenlooper has the floor. 

Senator Younq. I would like to state th^e are other no-vote- 
programs being carried daily on all North Dakota TV stations. 

Senator Hickenlooper. My only comment is that the bulletin 
wluch the chairm^ has just read was not published at Government 
expense in the Government Printing Office. It was not franked out 
to thousands of people over this country. And as I said a moment 
ago, the Secretary has every right to advance his ideas. I do not 
quarrel with that at all. I have tried to make that clear again at the 
start of this bearing this afternoon. I am only quarreling with the 
use of the ^encies down in the grassroots for political purposes, 
beyiMid 'the hmitatiotis of the law to which they are supposed to 
adhere. 

The Chairman. How would you expect to distribute this vehicle 
that he has — how would he do it? 

Senator Hickenlooper. I assume that there are groups that are in 
favor of this referendum. 

The Chairman. I mean, would he not have to use people in his 
office to write up this data and then to send it out and have it dis- 
tributed ju3t as we do with the census service? The service sends all 
of this data that comes out of the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Hickenlooper, The chairman, apparently, is raising some 
criticism of the American Farm Bureau, saying that it is doing the 
same thing that the Department is doing, which is not the case. 
They are paying the bill for this. 

The Chairman. Except in that regard. 

Senator Hickenlooper. It is just a little item of I don't know how 
much. If it is S900 a county and there are 2,850 counties in the 
United States, that is over $2,500,000 in this promotional fund, if it 
goes to $900 for every county. I do not know whether it does or not, 
I hope to find out one of these days if we can get to the books. 

The Chairman. The purpose of referring to this was to show that 
the American Farm Bureau was advocating "no." 
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Senator Hickenloopbr. Absolutely; that is why I say that there 
is opposition. There is no controversy about that. They are gainst 
it. 

The Chaibman. Then, probably, if the Farm Bureau had not been 
opposed to this program, had not oeen kicking up so much dust, there 
would not have been such a problem to have the matter adjudicated 
as it should be on May 21 by the voters. 

Senator Hickem-ooper. It may be the freedom of the farmer and 
his future as a free enterpriser could well be preserved by this con- 
troversy and by this, and by other organizations that see the restric- 
tive and regimented parts that are inherent in this program and wMch 
will, undoubtedly, be advanced to other farm products and crops if 
this particular thiiig is successful. 

Now I want to call your attention, Mr, Secretary, in connection 
with the interpretation of some of these activities to the Kllings 
Gazette of April 27, published in Billings, Mont., entitled "$900 in 
Federal F-unda for Yes Wheat Vote," in that county. 

They have some interesting comments on that. 

The Chairman. Is that from a Qovemment publication? 

Senator Hickenlooper. No. 

The Chairman, That is a 

Senator Hickbnloopbb. It is the Bilhn^, Mont., Gazette, which 
interpreted the $900 fund that was put m McCone County which 
I meutioned a while ago. 1 will not dwell on it any longer, except 
it is cumulative. 

The Chairman. I suppose the editor of that paper is against the 
program? 

Senator Hickenlooper. I think the editors of quite a few news- 
papers are against the program. I do not believe there is as much 
support for it as many of us would like to believe. 

We have already discussed the instructions to the people in McCone 
County, which is quite an interesting revelation. 

Secretary Freeman. I would think that the record should show that 
no such instructions have been proven or estabhshed. This is purely 
a letter, and it is totally hearsay. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. Well, I presume that the people who goi 
the letter did not have the facility to go back here to the Department 
of Agriculture and find out. They probably took it on its face value, 
becaiwe it came out from oflici^ of the ASC th^'e and they un- 
doubtedly assumed that it was, whether it is true or not. I am nol 
going to the complete authenticity of it. 

Secretary Freeman. I am glad that you acknowledge that it is not 
an establisned fact, along with proving that it was merely conjecture, 
a biased statement. 

Senator Hickenldoper. No. 

Secretary Freeman. By county chairmen who allegedly are so 
coerced by the Department that they tremble in their boots and would 
not dare oppose a program. 

The Chairman. Is he still a member? 

Secretary Freeman. He was and is a committee member. 

Senator Hickenloopbr. You have got your record of these protests ; 
have you taken action here? 

Secretary Freeman. Not that I know of. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. No? 

The Chairman. Is he still a member — has he been thrown out? 
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Secretary Freeman. No. There would be no basis for throwing 
him out. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. I think it is easily estabhshed — the fact is 
easily established that the instructions went out from that local 
headquarters. Whether they went back up and were authorized and 
directed at the top, I am not certain. 

Secretary Freeman. This is not correct. 1 tliink that we ought to 
be a little accurate if we are going to mention the $900 so that there 
will be that — ^I know that you would want a factual record— that 
there was a discuBsion between a farmer fieldman and a county cliair- 
man as to certain funds that had been requested by the county. Now, 
the nature of that discussion and what was said seems to be very 
strong difference of opinion about it. 

What you relate is what the county chaarntaD said the farmer 
fieldman said. What they believe was said to the county chainnan 
is quite diajuetrically different; and therefore, I guess in that Idnd of 
thiog you take your choice, but this is, certainly,, not an established, 
fact and the record ought to show that. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. In Arizona the ASC oi^anization tbwe, 
the chairman of the Arizona ASC State ccmimlttee, sent to all county 
and community ASC committeemen and county office manaeers, on 
the stationery of the Department of Agriculture, a bulletin on May 21, 
1963— no; it was sent out on April 11, 1963 — they have a date of May 
21, 1963, on it. I got the date of the referendum first. 

Mr. O. W. Rugg s^ns this. He does that apparently as State 
chairman. Among oth^ things, this says: 

For whatever reason, &n org&nised campaign ia being waged to coerce the wheat 
farmers of the country into votinK no. 

The isauea involved are not Being accurately or impartially discussed and 
analyzed. Misinformation, distortion, emotionaUsm, ana ali manner of pressure 
tactics are being employed. Whether or not the wheat farmers understand 
Bpecifically why they should vote no, or whether or not such a vote would be in 
their own or the Nation s best interests, aren't being given such consideration. 

This is in the official bulletin sent out to the community ASC com- 
mitteemen, the county office managers by the chairman of the Arizona 
State committee. 

He says further, under the heading of "Misinformation," which 
he referred to above: 

The new act and the economic importance of wheat would make it necessary 
for us to assign the highest priority to the wheat program even if there were no 
organized opposition. Unfortunately, so much misinformation is being spread 
that we must work doubly hard to make the program understood. 

An illustration is recounted in a news story in the Des Moines Register, March 
30. The reporter, Charles Bailey, states: 

"The actual text of Freeman's remarks indicates that the quote used by Shuman 
is not only out of context, but inaccurate. This reporter was among a half a 
dozen newsmen who flew from Washington and heard these speeches. 

I am not too sure that is appropriate to my particular comment. 
(Laughter.] 

Secretary Freeman. Please finish. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. I say — the reason I say that is that if 
necessary, we will get the whole statement to see whether it was 
taken out of context or not. This did not go particularly to the 
point that I was trying to make, but the whole speech, and «ie ques- 
tion of whether or not it was tfiken out of context or not, I think is 
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subject to judgment by anybody who sees it and I did not intend to 
go into that at this particular moment, because it is coUatend to 
this matter. 

Also, this letter on Government stationery quotes Drew Pearson's 
radio broadcast, March 24, which is carriect at company expense in 
Mr. Pearson's column, apparently, at least this portion of it, which' 
is as follows: 

Well, there waa a lot of protest against doctored phott^rapha in Joe McCarthy'B 
day, but the American Faun Bureau has now distributed an interesting doctored 
radio broadcaat to 500 radio stations. It carries a speech by Cliaries Shuman, 
head of the Farm Bureau, with parts of a speech by Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman. Secretary Freeman's voice ia given in an angry, etepped-up tone, 
while Shuman's voice is calm and resonant. 

InjBtuationa of the kind illustrated here, we will have a hard job getting the 
[itofai jPaete'wt tbw |n«»gnim- amara^ad ; from the enotiooal fog and clei^^JiHMler- 
atoodi But we must succeed. 

This last is Mr. Kugg's statement. Mr. Shuman's voice is calm 
and resonant ended the quote. 

Secretary Freeman, It ia very uncomplimentary to me. 

Senator Hickenlooper. This is a cumulative part of the practice 
to build up what the Department is doing aad putting pressure on 
the people down at the grassroots. 

Secretary Freeman, I am sure that we would disagree with that. 
The facts should be clearly understood. I am sure that you will not 
disagree with that. 

Serialdr HrClc«ytjOOP*»'. Y*»u saiy that I would disagree? 

Secretary Freeman, I am sure that you will agree with that. 

Senator Hickenlooper. That I thoroughly agree with you. That 
is why I say that you should be presently giving the other side of it. 

Secretary Freeman. Really, that letter you would consider a sen- 
sible piece of work by the chairman in question. 

Senator Hjck^nloopbr. Well, I do not IcoQif how sensible.it is. I 
stiQ' think thai you sent only part of it and it does not discuss the 
otiier side of it. 

Secretary Freeman. He wanted to be sure that they got the facts. 
He did not discuss anything. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I think that if you read this letter, he did. 
That is the whole thing. Anybody votes no is crazy, is what it says. 

Well, be that as it may I do not mean to go into the merits of the 
mattOT except to show the cumulative buildup of facta. 

Senator Proxmire. Can I read that letter? 

Senator Hickenloopeb. Yes. 

Senator Young. I am not clear what you are trying to bring out. 
Do you think that the Government should explain aU other alter- 
natives? 

The Government's only obligation is to explain the law? Are you 
advocating that the Government explain all other alternatives, too? 

Senator Hickenlooper. I think that the ASC committees are put 
out there to serve the farmers and should first inform themselves as 
to what the law saya they should do, and that is to administer the 
programs and legislation that has been passed. 

Senator Youno. And explain it to them. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, administer and explain the programs 
that have been passed. This is something that has not been passed, 
and they are being used for a single purpose, which ia to advocate a 
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yes vote on this thing, and they are not given information or discussion 
in opposition to a yes vote. That is the point. 

I am not quarreling — and again I will say I am not quarreling with 
the Secretary's right to support wife-beating as a public policy if he 
wants to do it. I am sure that he would not do it. 

Secretary Freeman. I might follow your lead. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Sir? 

(Laughter.) 

I did not get that; 1 did not hear what you said. 

Secretary Freeman. I said that I might follow your lead. 

Senator UtCKENLOOPER. But I am not saying that he does not 
have the right and perhaps, as a member of this administration he 
may be obligated, so long as he ia in his office, to support these things 
as an individual and as an officeholder, as a member of the adminis- 
tration. The ASC committees are not members of the administra- 
tion; they are elected by their friends and neighbors to serve them 
in an impartial way and in a nonpolitical way, theoretically. That is 
the point I am making. 

I am only doing this for the purpose of building up cumulative 
evidence of coercion that I believe proves coercion on ^e part of the 
Department in an area where it has no business and no r^ht and no 
legal foundation. 

Senator Youmg. If the Senator will yield further, that report that 
you read from the Senate Appropriations Committee is one that I had 
a part in writing. I thought previous to that time that some ASC 
committeemen had from time to time been traveling from farm to farm 
at Government expense advocating that farmers sign up for the feed 
grains program and when they do this, I think it is wrong. I think 
that it is their obligation, however, to explain the programs in a 
proper way at the county and precinct meetings. 

Senator Hickenlooper. When the}' go from farm to farm and 
advocate a "yes" vote on the referendum, are you not doing the 
same thing that you objected to when you said that they should 
not advocate signing up, but to conhne themselves to explanations? 

Senator Young. If they went from farm to farm at Government 
expense, it is wrong. 

The Chairman. I thought it was being done through speeches and 
through literature. The Senator put this in the record and I think 
it is an objective explanation of the wheat program with ^tematives. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I have not seen that. 

The Chairman. That is the one you just handed up here. 

Secretary Freeman. Here is one of those. 

Senator Aiken. I think that thing was done by 

Senator Hickenlooper. I did not offer this, but if anybody wants 
to out it in, all right. 

The Chairman. It is just literature sent out indicating what the 

frogram is. You agree that they have a right to do that, do you not, 
hope? 

Senator Hickenlooper. I think that the Department has a right 
to explain its position and to advocate a program that it wants to put 
into effect and to assume responsibility. 

Senator Aiken. If you will yield, I think the Department has 
done that which they should not do; that is, telling the farmer that 
the price of wheat in the marketplace will go to $1, approximately, 
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a bushel, in the event of a "no" vote; and are trying to tell the farmer 
ihat if there is a "no" vote, and the Congress sees fit to enact legis- 
lation which, we will say, would restore the old price for wheat, tSat 
Buch legislation would be vetoed. 

I do not think that they can assume that, and I do not think that 
any of the Department people really could get a "yes" or "no" answer 
from them who would say they would recommend that veto. 

Secretary Freeman. No— no one has su^ested that. This would 
be highly presumptuous. 

Senator Aiken. Certainly it would. 

Secretary Freeman. Of course, as I said this morning, it has been 
my understanding, based upon the law that passed and the congres- 
sional intent that there wmdd be not another referendum in 1964, 
and the strongest expression from the leadership of Congress is that 
there will not be any other wheat program this year. 

Senator Aiken. I think that I discussed this with Mr. Duncan 
and Mr. Godfrey in the Appropriations Subcommittee, and they did 
not go so far as to say that they were that way. I got that impression. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I want to call your attention to something 
ebe, Mr. Secretary. 

The Twin Falls County, Idaho, ASCS committee, under date of 
March 26, 1963, sent out a bulletin over the signature of Mr. J. Osmer 
Lowe, office manager, stating: 

Dear Sir: The attached bulletin was just recently received by the Twin Falls 
County ASCS committee. The committee seuda you a copy for informational 
purpoees. 

The bulletin reads as follows, quote — 

and then it sets out a story from the Des Moines Register of Wednes- 
day, March 6, 1963, an editorial which contains arguments for a 
"yes" vote for the referendum, I believe. 

Secretary Freeman. That is in Iowa, Des Moines? 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes, yes, it is; it is the capital of Iowa, 
right south of Minnesota. And you've still got the pig from the 
Iowa-Minnesota football game up there. 

But I am going to ask the Secretary, do you know of any case 
where these ASC committees have sent out any editorials criticizing 
the referendum and asking for a "no" vote on it — have you used anv 
Government money or franked anything out, to send out editorials. 
on the other side of this question to the ASC committeemen? 

Secretary Freeman. Tnat is the first example that I know of, of 
an editorial being sent out. 1 will check it. It might well be that 
some county committees, obviously, are opposed to the program and 
have not hesitated to say so. And I would not doubt a bit that they 
have. I am sure that we can find some. 

Senator Hickenlooper. The ASCS Farm News of Monroe, Mich., 
dated March 28, 1963, sent out a bulletin in which they spoke of the 
same article from the Des Moines Register, advocating a "yes" vote 
on this. 

A couple of examples were officially these things have gone out. 
The only thin^ I am wondering about is why the ASC did not also 
circularize, if it is in that business, a rather penetrating article by 
Richard Wilson in the Des Moines Register under date of April 7, 
1963, headed, "Wilson Sees Wheat Vote 'Yes' as Disastrous." 

And there is a column here — I expect to use this later — I do not 
know as I necessarily want to put it in this record— you may have 
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the pleasure of having it printed, if you want to, but it is by Dick 
Wilson, and I think that everybody around here knows that Dick 
Wilsoii is a Pulitzer winner, an objective reporter overall. 

Maybe he is not objective from your standpoint in this article, but 
he a&ys that, in this article, that the farmers are going to lose their 
freedom — that it is the beginning and the end oi their freedom if 
they adopt this wheat proposal, but this was not circularized by the 
ASC at Government expense or any other expense. 

Secretary Freeman. If I worked to find such as were circularized 
as you have worked to find these, I think that I may be able to 
find one. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I am using these as illustrations. I am 
not producing all of them. I have much more available. I am only 
trying to build up, at least what I hope is a prima facie case of the 
invasion of the ASC committees and influence on the ASC committees. 

Well, I did not want this thing to be terminated until sometime 
next week. I have no disposition to delay these hearings now that 
I have canceled everything else I have and have to participate in 
them, so I am willing to go on and go into this considerably. There 
are an awful lot of uungs that I can bring up here that add to the 
cumulative body of this thing, but again I say very frankly, I am 
merely trying to build a prima facie case here which I believe is valid 
on this point. 

Here is the attitude of a former Secretary of Agriculture — -a reference 
to his attiiude — that it is possible to use with some of these com- 
mittees. This was taken from the files of the Tennessee Farm Bureau 
News of April 1, 1943, 20 years ago. It shows the attitude of fi^d 
employees of the Department. It says: 

Meanwhile, Secretary of Agrioulttire Claude Wickard sent the following tele- 
gram to the chairman of all State war boards: 

"Charges have been brought to my attention to the effect that certain Depart- 
ment field employees have organized meetings in wtkich they have publicly at- 
tacked organizations and individuals because of their stand on pending legislation. 
If there is any tnith in these charges, 1 demand that such activity be stopped at 
once, and that proper steps be taken to inform such employees that any activity 
of this nature in which they have participated has been carried on without my 
knowledge or approval, and is contrary to departmental regulations. I also 
direct your attention to the fact that action on the part of governmental employees 
attempting to influence Congress on legislation in which they are directly con- 
cerned Is contrary to Federal statutes. 

"(Signed) Claud R. Wickard, 

"Secretary of Agriculture." 

A somewhat different attitude, apparently. 

The Chairman. Who was that sent to? 

Senator Hickenlooper. To the State war hoards by Claude 
Wickard. 

The Chairmax. That was published, you say? What is the 
purpose of bringing it to the committee's attention? 

Senator Hickenlooper. I am merely attempting to show what a 
former Secretary of Agriculture did. 

The Chairman, But that he took a different attitude? 

Senator Hickenlooper, That he took a very dim view of em- 

Eloyees of the Department going into things of this kind. It probably 
as no great place in this. 

The Chairman. Was it for the same purpose as this? 
Senator Hickenlooper. There were no ASC committees at that 
time. 
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The Chairman. Was it to influence the legislation which is pro- 
hibited by law? 

Senator Hickenlooper. So are the ASC committees BUpposed not 
to engage in that. 

The Chairman. This is not legislation, but to carry out legislation, 
passed by the Congress. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Oh, no. 

The Chairman. What we are talking about now? 

Senator Hickeni-ooper. No, no. 

The Chairman. All right, have it your way. 

Senator Hickenlooper. It has not been voted — the referendum 
has not been voted and the law has not been put on the books yet. 

The Chairman. Why has it not? 

Senator Hickenlooper. Because the referendum has not carried. 
The wheat legislation will not go into effect until it carried. 

The Chairman. I understand that, but there must be a law en- 
acted in order to be able to become effective through the referendum. 

Senator Hickenlooper. That is right. 

Senator Young. If you will yield there, part of the old law which 
repealed the 55-million-acre thing, that is repealed whether or not 
the farmers vote "yes" or "no" along with most of the old law — no 
matter how the farmers vote. 

The Chairman. That will be out. The Senator does not contend 
that if the farmers vote "no" on this that we will resort to the old 
law, does he? 

Senator Edmondson. This letter here that you referred to a minute 
a^ of April 1963, from the Arizona ASC, rather than creating a 
prima facie case of coercion, I believe, almost proves conclusively 
that there is no coercion. In this the chairman of the Arizona ASC 
State Committee states this: 

It ie our duty as employees and repre8entati\'ea of ASCS to provide the wheat 
farmer with factual information about this program. It is our obligation to him 
to insure that the vote he casts in this referendum ("yes" or "no") is based on his 
own conclusions drawn from a thorough understanding of the issues involved. 

If he goes to the polls prepared to vote "no" solely because he has been high- 
pressured into doing so, without being given a fair chance to form his own opinions 
and make up his own mind, we will have failed. 

Senator Proxmire. Read the last paragraph. 

Senator Edmondson (reading): 

We want the wheal farmer who casts h 
person, who will vote according to his ow 
bility and our challenge. 

Rather than create any impression of a prima facie case as to the 
Department of Agriculture, it is the contrary. I think it should be 
admitted into the record. 

The Chairman. I thought that it was put in the record. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I thought that it was put in. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that letter will be put into the 
record. 

(The letter is as follows:) 
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U.S. Department or Agbicoltokb, 
Aghicultubal Stabilization and Conservation Service, 

Phoenix, Ariz., April 11, 1963. 
To: County and community ASC committeemen, county office managers. 
From: Chairman, Arizona ASC State Committee. 
Subject: Wheat program for 1964. 



Although Arizona is not a major wheat~producing State, I am sure all of us are 
^ware of the significance of this date. 

On that day the wheat fanners in the Nation will cast their ballots in the 1964 
wheat referendum. 

Normally, after having been fully informed of the provisions of a farm program 
through our State and county committees, the growers who will be affect^ by 
the outcome of a referendum are permitted to make their own decisions on how 
they will vote. 

However, in this case it is not so. For whatever reason, an organized cam- 
paign is being waged to coerce the wheat farmers of the country into voting "no." 
The issues involved are not being accurately or impartially discussed and analyzed. 
Misinformation, distortion, emotionalism, and all manner of pressure tactics are 
being employed. Whether or not the wheat farmers understand specifically why 
they should vote "no," or whether or not such a vote would be in their own or the 
Nation's best interests, aren't being given much consideration. 

This situation is summarized in the following statement from Horace B. Godfrey, 
Administrator, A8CS: 

"jWtsin/ormaiion.— The new act and the economic importance of wheat would 
make it necessary for us to assign the highest priority to the wheat program even 
if there were no organized opposition. Unfortunately, so much misinformation is 
being spread that we must work doubly hard to make the program understood. 

"An illustration is recounted in a news story in the Des Momes Register, March 
30. The reporter, Charles Bailey, states: 'The actual text of Freeman's remarks 
• * "■ indicates that the quote used by Shuman is not only out of context, but 
Inaccurate. This reporter was among a half-dozen newsman who flew from 
Washington and heard the speeches.' 

"The news story starts out as follows: 

" 'The spectre of American farmers reduced to the status of faceless punchcards 
in a brainless electronic machine is being raised by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in its campaign against the Kennedy administration's wheat plan.' 

"Drew Pearson's radio broadcast March 24 included this: 

" 'Well, there was a lot of protest against doctored photographs in Joe 
McCarthy's day, but the American Farm Bureau has now distributed an inter- 
esting doctored radio broadcast to 500 radio stations. It carries a speech by 
Charles Shuman, head of the Farm Bureau, with parts of a speech by Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman. Secretary Freeman's voice is given in an angry, stepped- 
up tone, while Shuman's voice is calm and resonant.' 

"In situations of the kind illustrated here, we will have a hard job getting the 
plain facts of the program separated from the emotional fog and clearly under- 
stood. But we must succeed. 

The attached excerpt from a talk by Under Secretary of Agriculture Charles F, 
Murphy sheds more light on the issues at stake in this referendum. 

You have already been furnished a good deal of material explaining the pro- 
visions of the 1964 wheat program. More will be supplied as it becomes available. 

It is our duty as employees and representatives of ASCS to provide the wheat 
farmer with factual information about this program. It is our obligation to him 
to insure that the vote he casts in this referendum ("yes" or "no") is based on 
his own conclusions drawn from a thorough understanding of the issues involved. 

If he goes to the polls prepared to vote "no" solely because he has been high- 
pressured into doing so, without being given a fair chance to form his own opinions 
and make up his own mind, we vrill have failed. 

We want the wheat farmer who casts his vote on May 21 to be a well-informed 
person, who will vote according to his own best judgment. This is our responsi- 
bility and our challenge. 

I know we will meet it. 

0. W. KUGQ. 
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Senator Hickenloopek. Whatever condusion it provides is up to 
tb,e det^tninatioD of each individual. 

Senator Edhondson. I was expressing my opinion, sir. 

Senator Hickenloopeh. What I am trying to do here, aa I have 
said repeatedly — I think it is cumulative — as to the value of it, it is 
purely cumulative — of the total impact of it. 

I have a copy of a speech by Eaphael V. Fitzgerald before the ASC 
committeemen, Springfield, HI., on January 16, 1963. I have no 
objection to this whob speech going in. I want to refer to certain 
excerpts from it as very direct attacks, apparently, on the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Senator Holland. Who is this Mr. Fitzgerald? 

Senator Hick£IvLOOper. He is Deputy Administrator, State and 
Comity OperationB, ASCS, USDA or the State executive director. 
I am not sure what his title is at the moment. It is of the State and 
coimty operations, of the ASCS of the Department of Agriculture. 
This went out over the signature of the actmg State executive direc- 
tor, Robert J. Lowry. That is, the covering letter and it says: 

To count; office managers. 

This is dated Lansing, Mich. Its purpose as shown here is to trans- 
mit copies of a talk by Baphael V. Fitzgerald before the ASCS com- 
mitte^en, Springfield, HI., January 16, 1963, concerning the 1964 
wheat program. 

And paragraph 2: 

Gentlemen: Each county and community committeeman ehall be provided 
with a copy of this address by Raphael V. Fitzgerald, Deputy Administrator, 
State and County Operations, ASCS, USDA, Washington, D.C. 

And it does not say "should be" but states "shall he," provided 
with a copy of this address by Baphad V. Fitzgerald, Deputy Admin- 
istrator, State and County Operations, ASCS, USDA, Washington, 
DC. 

Now, the excerpts that I want to refer to — and anybody is welcome 
to put the whole thing into the record if they want to — is as follows. 
It IS on page 3 of his speech, tbe middle paragraph: 

Unfortunately, our task of getting an explanation of the 1964 wheat program 
across to Ilhnois wheatgrowera is complicated by an avowed campaign to defeat 
the wheat program in the referendum. A large farm organization has announced 
itjwill try to get growers to vote "no" in the referendum. They need to persuade 
one more than one-third of the growers voting to their way of thinking to defeat 
the new program and bring on $1 wheat. 

This is a high official in the Department of Agriculture. 

They have already star-ted spreading misinformation about the program, be- 
fuddling the issue and generally sowing confusion. We must work twice as hard 
to make sure that accurate information about the program reaches the wheat 
farmer and is understood by him. After all, we mvist educate at least two~ 
thirds of the growers if they are going to vote "yes." 

I want to spend a littJe time looking into this opposition to the 1964 wheat 

Rrogram. How valid and realistic is thin opposition? To my way of thinking 
, is both illogical and irresponsible. 

That is a strong statement to make about a tremendous farm 
oi^anization that has been in existence for a good many years and has 
devoted an unusual amount of time and attention to the study of 
agricultural problems. 
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On pE^ 4, one sentence — 

"where this organization's membera benefit from a farm program auch aa is the 
OBse with cotton, tobacco and peanuts, you should see the oSoes of the group 
rally "round the flag" whenever any attempt is made to change these control 
programs. 

And there is a paragraph in regard to price supports which does not 
go exactly to this proposition. But at the bottom of page 4 of this 
talk there is a statement— 
-wheat prices would be sliced almost in half. 

This is, if the program fails. 

The price would drop from an average of SI. 80 in 1961 to about $0.92 in 1965. 
Corn prices would decline at 20 percent^— from about $1 a bushel to about S0.80. 

The Chairmax, Is that true? 

Senator Hickenlooper. I do not know what discretion the Secre- 
tary is going to use. I do not know what his programs are. This 
whole situation has gotten so widely opened that I do not know how a 
farmer could really plan on a future at the moment until those an- 
nouncements come out. 

The Chaibmax. Well, if there is no new program the com prices 
would go down to 80 cents^ — that is written in the law. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I suppose. 

The Chairman. It is in there. 

Senator Hickenlooper, If the law went out of the window. The 
point is that I have not found any evidence at all that the ASC or the 
Department of Agriculture has used its franking privilege or the privi- 
lege — the personnel of the ASC committees to disseminate to the 
farmers, newspaper editorials and articles, and we have a number of 
intelligent and highly able newapapw people who do not beUeve that 
this referendum ought to be earned, but I have not noticed them 
scattering any of those for "both sides of the question to be presented" 
to the farmers who vote. 

Now I have just a few more questions, Mr. Secretary, to clear up a 
couple of things. I have been looking at the House report and the act 
of 1963, and I note that the payments made directly to the furaers for 
1961 were S728 miUion; for 1962, $842 million; and an estimate for 
1963 of $983 million. In addition to this, I abo note that in the same 
report the administrative costs alone exceeds $101 mlllioD. And as I 
total the list, the total amount of all of it is in excess of $2 billion; 
$2.7 billion. 

I also have noted in the statements presented to the House Agricul- 
ture Committee by Charles Shuman, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, that 90 percent of the reduction in feed grain 
carryover was due to increased consumption and disappearance for 
the 2 years of the emergency feed grain programs. 

In the light of these facts what is the necessity for a continuation of 
this program for, let us say, 2 years more, if disappearance is occurring 
and the problem is being solved? 

Secretary Freeman. Those facts are not really true and accurate 
as we went into considerable length with the very questions of Mr. 
HoUand. 

Senator Hickenlooper. The House report on feed grains is not 
■correct? 
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Secretary Fbeeman. What I am sajii^ is that the statements 
made by Mr. Shuman are not accurate. I do not say that they are 
intentionally not accurate, but I think that Mr. Shuman has been 
misled. 

Senator Hickeklooper. I am talking about the other things that 
are from the House report, the other ^ures? 

Secretary Freeman. I do not have the House report before me. 
I would have to check that, but on table 2 of the testimony we 
submitted this morning, the figures that were presented here this 
morning are up to date and accurate figures, and if they deviate 
from the House report I would have to try and explain that. 

Senator Hickenlooper, I have the report here. I have had some 
concern myself about a release from your Department as to the 
parity ratio. I read it was — ^I read with some concern— it is for the 
March — the month of March this year and it was 77 percent. The 
lowest, according to official records, since 1934. It has been by 
conviction for a long time that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
grain dumping under the emergency feed grain program in 1961 and 
1962 would, m addition to destroying the feed grain market also 
adversely affect the Uvestock prices, and as you well know the price 
of cattle has taken one of the most dramatic drops in price since last 
faU, in the history of the country. The price drop has been dramatic. 
Hog prices, likewise, have fallen badly. 

Do you think that this drop in livestock prices has more than wiped 
out the Government payments made to farmers in the feed grains 
program for the last 2 years, that is, the drop in hog prices and the 
drop in cattle prices? 

Secretary Freeman. If the Senator pleases, there are a number of 
questions and statements that I will try to respond to specifically as 
I can. 

No. 1, happily, the parity ratio in the last month of April went up 
a point, so that the picture is not quite as bleak as you have painted it. 

Secondly, the price received has strengthened rather than weakened. 
Certainly, the price of grain 

Senator Hickenloofer. On the parity basis, even if it has gone up 
a point, it is still the lowest since 1934. 

Secretary Freeman. As of the time that would not be true under the 
latest figures. In any event, if this is the case, it is not because farm 
prices have dropped. It is because the cost of other things have gone 
up, because farm prices, by and large, certainly grain prices specifically 
in terms of the pnce index have strengthened. For all farm products 
the index for April is 242 compared to 240 for March and for feed 
grain 160 compared to 158 in March and 153 a year ago. 

Senator Holland, Pardon me. 

Senator Hickesloopeh. I do not quite a^ee with you. 

Senator Holland. What was the parity price at the end of April? 

Secretary Freeman. As of the end of April it is 78 — it increased 
from 77 to 78. Now, Senator, let us clear the record a little bit on the 
cattle and hog thing. We have had some very abnormal market de- 
velopments. I would call your attention to a study made in this 
Department — and, if I might be presumptous to a statement that was 
issued over my name on April 3 — showing that between June and 
November the volume of steer beef produced in those few months 
went up 22 percent, reaching an alltime high. 
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I beg your pardon — I stated this wrong. Between June and No- 
vember the volume was reduced 22 percent and prices went up sig- 
nificantly as a result of it. 

Then from November to February the volume rose about 25 per- 
cent, a tremendous movement into the market. 

The net result was an interim fluctuation here with an abnormally 
high price, and then a drop, and then a recoveiT- 

And the feed grain pr<^am, I think, had a salutary eflfect in moder- 
ating this break and maintaining it as being a minor one by preventing 
lower cost feed. And the net result is tnat certainly there was no 
kind of dimiping, because the price of grain rather than faUing under 
the feed grain program has gone up. 

And so I would be forced to aay that the conclusions that the 
Senator reaches that the teed grain program had any relationship, 
causing any price break, is — are simply m error. Actually the con- 
trary is the case. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. These— be that as it may, I think that 
the statisticians can go into that. I remember 7 ^ears ago we had a 
slight drop in hog and cattle prices. And when it was very evident 
that the statistics showed that we had the greatest peak — that is, the 
curve in the cattle supply and the curve of the hog supply peaked at 
the same general time, because of the supply of animals on the market 
and caused a substantial depression in cattle and hogs. However, 
many of us thought that was a pretty basic reason for that at that 
time. There were a great many people in the Senate and around this 
committee who said that was Mr. Benson's fault — that was completely 
Mr. Benson's fault. He should have done something to atop that 
kind of handky-panky and monkey business. And he was a terrible 
man because it happened, but it was all Mr. Benson's fault. 

We seem not to have the same kind of situation with the supply 
of red meat on the market at the present time when the price is down. 
I am not turning around and saying, necessarily, that is Mr. Freeman's 
fault, but I am just recalhng a few historic facts to your attention. 

In one it was Mr. Benson's fault under those circumstances. That 
is, under one set of circumstances and his programs, and so forth, 
which were castigated and talked about. 

Secretary Freeman. This is related — there is no doubt but what 
the supply of cattle and hogs is related to the supply of feed and the 
maintenance of a fair and stable price in this area is important and 
we have maintained it. Therefore, this break has not been as severe 
as it might have. Hogs have not gone below 13J^ cents per pound, 
which is not a good price, but it is a lot more than the 10 cents we 
had before, and steers and heifers have gone down to 21.5 cents a 
pound which is not very good, but it has now climbed to 22.5 cents. 
This is restricted only to one kind of cattle, mainly steers that went 
to market. There was no break in other kinds of meat. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. Are you talking about prices on the market 
or on farm? 

Secretary Freeman. I am talking about the market in general. 

Senator HicKENLooPEH. Well, there is a difference between what 
the Chicago market or the central markets are, and what the farmer 
gets and has jingUng in his pocket which we might, for want of a 
better term, caU "take-home pay." 

Secretary Freeman. I understand this very well. 
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Senator Hiceenloofer. I happen to be keenly aware of that every 
time I get a tetter from Iowa from my people who are in the hog 
business. 

Secretary Freeman. I have some people who are involved, too. I 
am concerned. 

Senator Holland. Will you yield for a moment? 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes. 

Senator Holland. Irrespective of what the price is of feed grains 
at any future time is not this matter of fluctuation in the price of meat 
going to be more or less uncontrollable unless we have a completely 
regimented program of the total supply by the Government which 
nobody is even willing to consider? 

Senator Hicsbnloopeh. They do that in a Socialist economy, they 
select the price. 

Senator Holland. Is that not one of the things that is typical of a 
noncontrolled independent free enterprise system? 

Senator Hickenlooper. It is. 

Senator Holland. The point I am making is that unless they are 
going to just decide that we are going to regiment the whole economy 
we are going to have these ups and downs. 

Senator Hickenlooper. WeU, I did not 

Senator Holland. Of course, the Senator knows that perfectly 
well and is strongly for the uncontrolled private economy and private 
enterprise approach whicb I also am for and most of us are for. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I did not go so far as to chaise the Secre- 
ta^ with all the heinous crimes, necessarily. 

I was mere^ citing some historical information, some historical 
and rather inffamm fttory speeches that were made 7 years ago in 
which the economy and the economic factors were not at all blamed, 
but Mr. Benson was the devil in the act that was charged loud and 
long with malfeasance. 

Senator Holland. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield? 

The only point that I was making is that this Senator does not 
belong in that course now and did not belong in it then because 
unless we are going to yield to the pressure that comes from a few 
directions only, to completely regiment the agricultural economy of 
the Nation, we are going to nave these ups and downs. 

Senator Aiken. Well, may I say that the coimtries that have 
r^imented their economy, including the agricultural economy, have 
not been bothered with surplus proUems. 

Senator Hickenlooper. No, they have not been producing. 

Well, Mr. Secretary, as I carry on here, you have given a great 
deal of assurance to die farmer, and I am sure that we or that they 
have welcomed it, and the elevation of their economy. 

In view of that background, how do you really account for the 
parity price now, parity ratio, being at the lowest, at least last Monday 
than it has been since 1934, when it was 71, and it has never been 
that low since 1934. 

It was at 78 — it was at 

Senator Holland. Seventy-seven. 

Senator Hickenlooper. It was at 78 in 1939. That is the next 
lowest. 

So that if it is today 1 point up from what it was last month, from 
77, it would be at 7S, which is lower than it has been at any time since 
1939 when it was the same amount, of 78. 
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How do you account for that? 

Secretary Freeman. The only way to account for it, Senator, is 
that although we have managed to keep farm gross income up, and 
it has grown some $2 billion since this administration has been in 
office, the coat of other things in the economy have grown faster tmd 
we have been able to boost farm prices with a resultant effect on the 
overall parity ratio. 

Senator IhcKENLooPBR, You keep talkm^; about farm income. 

How many people have left the farm? We have a lot less people on 
the farm today than 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, indeed, there has been in the neighbor- 
hood of 200,000 fewer farmers a year for some years. 

We are trying to correct this through the rural area development 
program that is bringing in new sources of income and economic ac- 
tivity and long-terra conversion programs, directed to building new 
economic opportunities in rural America, 

And I think some of these programs are beginning to show very 
real promise. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Now, as I understood you earlier, you 
have alleged a substantial savings under these programs, and a reduc- 
tion in inventories, caused mostly by an increase in consumption of 
feed grains. 

Wliat is the explanation of your April 4, 1963, report? 

Tliis report from the Commodity Credit Corporation shows in- 
vestments in CCC, both loans and inventories on February 28, 1963, 
as being $8,445,793,604, which is in excess of $700 niilhon more than 
it was I year earlier on February 28, 1962, when it stood at $7,718,- 
496,250. 

This is from the report of the U.S. Department of Agriculture of 
April 4, 1963. 

Secretarj' Freeman. The answer to that is one word mostly: 
cotton. 

Senator Hickbnloopbh. Is that why cotton legislation at the mo- 
ment is an emergency situation? 

Secretary Freeman. That is why cotton legislation is under very 
active consideration and has been for the past 6 montlis. 

There has been a very strong campaign to lower the price of cotton 
and move toward the one-price system. 

This would prove veiy disturbing both in international and domestic 
markets inventories. Both domestically and internationally, the in- 
ventories are at an alltime low and, significantly, increased amounts 
of cotton have moved into the Corporation's hands. 

And this has created very real problems and some additions to cor- 
porate stocks. 

This does not represent money expended. It represents a commod- 
ity on hand which will, in due course, move out but it explains these 
interim figures. 

Senator Hickenlooper. So that feed grains and matters of that 
kind are in a comparatively better situation than cotton? 

Secretaiy Freeman". Very definitely. That would show many 
hundreds of millions of bushels less by way of feed grains inventory. 

Senator Hickenlooper. And I take it that you Believe that it is 
quite of a priority of importance that we give consideration to the 
cotton situation? 
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Secretary Freeman, I think we have to take a hard look at the 
cotton situation. I indeed I do. 

Senator Hickenloopeh. And rather quickly, I would think? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickejitloopeh. That i8, if it is to be helpful? 

Now, in light of that, it is very interesting that this committee 
is taking a very leisurelv view of the cotton situation and gave 10 
days' time to prepare the hearings, whereas we were precipitously 
thrown into these hearings practically overnight in the feed grain 
business which does not seem to be in any particular emei^ency at 
the moment 

The Chairman. Now, Senator, I think we made it plain that this 
committee of Congress cannot do anything to aid the cotton farmer 
this year. 

The legislation we have in contemplation would affect it for next 
year's crop but not this year's. That was made plain. 

Senator Hickenloopeh. Of course, the bill we have here affects 
next year's. 

The Chairman. Yes, I understand that, but it also affects the 
wheat growers because of that clause in the wheat law that I referred 
to a moment ago. 

Senator Hickenloopeh. Now, in the same report, Mr. Secretary, 
I note that tbe net total cost for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the fiscal year 1963 through February 1963, was $1,474,967,743, 
as compared to the same period 1 year earlier, when it was only 
$1,374,431,379. 

Now, again, what would you say as to whj' these losses are increasing? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, this is the bunching up of the food-for- 
peace program, the reimbursements of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, that were not voted at a previous time and then were lumped 
up for a number of years, causmg an artificial figure at the given 
time and place to which you direct attention. 

Senator Hickenloopeh. Now, I note with some concern, because 
of its uncertainty, a provision in the bill before us, H.R. 4997 passed 
through the House, that you, as Secretary, have complete discretion 
to decide how much of the payments will be compensatory or, let's 
say, "Brannon" type payments, and would you agree that the bill, 
as passed by the House, would, for instance, permit you to set the 
loan rate at 50 cents a bushel and the compensatory rate at 75 cents 
a bushel if you wanted to? 

I am not asking you whether you would or not, but I say, would it 
permit you to do so? 

Secretary Freeman. I believe so. 

Senator Hickenloopeh. Would it permit you to set the loan rate 
at zero a bushel and the compensatoiy payment at 25 cents a bushel 
or a dollar or something else? 

Secretary Freeman. I ttiink so. 

Senator Hickenloopek. You would have that discretion from zero 
to basically whatever you wanted to put it? 

So you could go to zero if you were ao minded? 

Secretary Freeman. The mix between the acreage diversion pay- 
ments and the price support payments is intentionally left rather 
broad for reasons that I related in response to the question from the 
Senator from Delaware this morning. 
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Senator Hickenlooper. Yes. Now, do you think that that com- 
plete discretion, from zero on up, is the kind of a discretion that really 
Congress ought to lodge in a Secretary? 

Secretary Freeman, I think the bill contains a modest discretion 
when it is considered in terms of the four corners of the law, the 
development of this program, the new dimension to which it will move 
when we have eliminated surpluses. 

I think the guidelines in this bill are rather sharp and dear. 

The pattern of activity, under a farm program, is rather certain. 
The legislative history is quite clear, and it would seem to me that 
this is, oy no stretch of the imagination, excessive discretion undw the 
drciunstances, 

Senator Hickenloopbr. Well, we have had lower limits on loans 
in the past many times. That is 

Secretary Freeman. Actually, the support price in this bill is 
between 65 and 90. And then the payment part in connection with 
that support price where previously it was 18 cents is left to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, which is the only change. 

And so this is actually not a very signmcant change. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, would you object to them retaining 
it as it was originally? 

Secretary Freeman. I think I would feel very strongly that it'is 
important that the amount of discretion, which was the product of 
some very, very careful thought and review and hearings should 
remain as it is on — — 

Senator Hickenlooper. You mean as it is in the bill we are 
considering? 

Secretary Freeman. As it now stands in the bill before you; yes. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, then, it must be a significant change 
from the other bill? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, that is a question of definition, I 
suppose, I would say it is important. 

And I do not think that the increased discretion, in and of itself, is 
a great delegation of authority, hy no means. 

I think it is well within the normal congressional delegation of 
discretion. 

Senator Hickenlooper. But you do advocate that this discretion 
be left with the Secretary as it is in the legislation? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Now, I have noticed that in the official 
releases from the Department, in the last few days, a statement that 
Federal Government payments to farmers in 1962 were $1,700 million, 
and that in 1963 they would be higher. 

Now, the realized net income to farmers in 1962 was $12.9 billion. 
This $1,700 miUion in payments is more than 13 percent of the total 
net realized income. 

Is this a goal or ambition of the Department of Agriculture to have 
the farmers' net income depend upon Government payments? 

Secretary Freeman. By no means. We, of course, are going 
through a difficult period because of the accumulated surpluses in 
grain, which this program and the wheat program will eliminate. 

And there are some transition periods. 

The objective is to get the Government out of the payments' busi- 
ness to the extent that it can be done, consistent with a fair return to 
agriculture and to the individual producers. 
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Senator Hiceenlooper. But, actually, we are still in a position 
where somewhere around 13 percent of the farmers' income now is 
Government payments? 

Secretary Freeman. One way or another. 

Senator Hiceeklooper. Yes. 

Secretary Freeman. I would point out that there is $270 million 
less, roughly, in the budget for storage and other carrying charges 
on grain for 1963 and 1964 iiscal years than was the case in the last 
fiscal year 1962. 

Ancl I would state this shows some pretty significant progress. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. That goes to elevator operators, however, 
and not to farmers? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, a good deal of it would perhaps go to 
warehouses, some of it would be involved in reseal payment to farmers. 

Senator Aiken, May I ask a question? 

What is going to become of the idle storage space? 

Can that be used for other purposes? 

Secretary Freeman. That is a very good question. I do not feel 
completely competent to answer it. 

We are following this and studying it very carefully. Senator. 

There is a significant amount of unused storage space. A great 
deal of it, however, is space that was converted from other uses and 
some of it is going back to other uses. 

Senator Aiken. Thank you. 

Senator Hickenloopbr, Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

If you should get a compensatory payment program for cotton and 
dairy products you would add these payments to the ones that you 
are makii^ for feed grains, or, if you did so, might not the total amount 
of these Federal payments to farmers soon come up to somewhere 
around 20 or 25 percent of their total net reahzed income? 

Secretary Freeman. No; I do not think that is Ukely at all. 

Senator Hickenloopbr. Well, why would it not work the same way 
in those fields that it does in the feed grain field? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, that is a rather wide-open kind of 
question. 

If we are going to have a "compensatory payment" system on cot- 
ton and dairy that could be almost anything. I do not think that 
question is even responsive to an answer. 

Senator Hickenloopbr. Are you not planning on that? 

Is not that part of the program that you are heading for? 

Secretary Freeman. The program that has been before this com- 
mittee, and that you are discussing, dairy, involves no compensatory 
payments, and the program that is before the House committee does 
not involve compensatory payments. 

Senator Hickenloopbr. But is not that a part of the philosophy 
that is behind the alleged or the so-called Cochrane philosophy in the 
agricultural program? 

Secretary Freeman. No; I think. Senator, that you missed the 
point. There is no dogma. There is no set system that applies 
across the board to the various commodities. 

We go from one committee to another commodity, based upon the 
particular nature and time and place of the commodity, trying to see 
to it that the farmer bus got some muscle in the market place so he 
Tan compete with labor and industry. 
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Now, in one place it might be a, cooperative movement. In another 
it might be a self-marketmg program. 

In the feed grain program it is a voluntary acreage diversion pro- 
gram. 

There are all kinds of combinations. So there is no end at all here 
that fits all the programs that I know of. I wish there was. 

Senator Hickenlooper, Well, I can agree with that, I think, cate- 

farically, maybe not quite in the same way that you would agree, 
ut I can agree with the verbiage in many particulars there. 
Secretary Freeman. I am happy that we hit a tone of mutual 



Senator Hickenlooper. That we do not have any basically reUable 
farm program 

Secretary Freeman. I 

Senator Hickenlooper. I do not know that you meant it that 
way - 

Secretary Freeman. I did not mean it that way. I meant 

Senator Hickenlooper. I will say that. 

Secretary Freeman (continuing). We need to approach each com- 
modity on the basis of the situation facing that commodity. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Do you think that this is really a healthy 
situation to the great segment of agriculture, to have an micertain 
and an indefinite program a sort of a piecemeal approach to this thing 
where you do not know for certain in the futiu-e what is going to 
happen? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, I think the ideal world would be if we 
could look forward, in the marketplace, so called, that agriculture 
would get its fair share of the national product. 

That has not been the case either in this country or in any country 
in the history of mankind. 

That is why every country has farm programs of one kind or another, 
in addition to our own. 

And so what we are seeking to do is work out programs that will 
try and give the farmer some strength in the marketplace so we will 
get a fair return. 

And it is not easy, and it would be nicer if we would not have to 
have them, I suppose, but that is not the way the world goes around. 

Senator Hickenlooper. What do you think would happen to the 
farmers and the agricultural plan in this country, under conditions of 
this kind, and their net incomes, if the taxpayers through their Con- 
gressmen, through their sectional representation, and otherwise, began 
really to rebel against these kinds of payments in Government sub- 
sidies and so on m the agricultural field? 

Would not that be pretty disastrous for the farmer? 

Secretary Freeman. Let me answer that question in two ways, 
if I may : 

First of all, I do not consider these programs as subsidies to the 
American farmer. 

If the cost of food had risen as much in this country as the cost of 
other things it would have represented about a $6 bdUon increased 
cost per year to the American consumer. 

So, on balauce, these programs to which you refer as subsidiffi have 
contributed to a most efficient and productive ^riculture and the 
cheapest food and the most nutritious that any people have bad in 
the hbtory pf mankind. 
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So this is not a matter to weep about. It is a matter to take great 
pride in. 

No. 2, if there were no such farm programs, if there were no efforts 
whatsoever to give the farmer any muscle in the marketplace, any 
kind of machinery through which he can work, the best economic 
estimates including those made by this committee would be a drop 
in farm prices of about 25 percent in rather short order. 

I think if that happened it would have a very serious impact on 
our total national economy. 

I think then we would have many, many casualties among pro- 
ducers, and that those who lasted would not necessarily be those who 
are the most efficient but, rather, those that had the most resources 
and the most j>ower and could hang on the longest. 

I thmk the country would suffer from it. 

We would end up under that kind of a cutthroat, unfwr operation 
with many, many fewer producers and bj' and large what we know 
aa the American family farm system would no longer exist. 

And we would have the kind of corporate agriculture that I think 
would change the face of this country and its economy and its pohtical 
and economic institutions very seriously. 

Senator Hickenloopbr. Do you think the farmer is getting a fair 
and equitable price in the marketplace 

Secretary Freeman. No. 

Senator HicKENLooPER (continuing). Today? 

Secretary Freeman. No, but we are doing our best. 

He is getting better than he was 2 years a^. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, I am not so sure if that is right. 

Secretary Freeman. His net income is $1 billion more than it 
was in 1960. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Across the board? We have fewer farm- 
ers, of course. 

Secretary Freeman. J am talking about total net income now. 

The net per farmer, with fewer farmers, has gone up about 18 
percent and is roughly some $500 more than it was 2 years ago. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Aa a matter of fact, many farmers have, 
for one reason or another or on their own volition, left the farm? 

Secretary Freeman. There are great changes taking place, no 
question about that. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Now, is it your object or your purpose 
or the program of the administration to see that the farmer does 
get his fair, equitable price for his products in the marketplace? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, air. 

Senator Hickenlooper. That would increase the cost to the 
consumer by several billion dollars, would it not? 

Secretary Freeman. Not necessarily. It has not so far. 

The cost to the consumer as I said in my prepared statement, has 
followed the overall consumer price level. 

At the same time there has been a billion dollar net increase in 
farm income. 

Senator Hickenlooper, But we have been putting Government 
payments into the farm net income of somewhere around $1.7 billion 
or $1,8 billion? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickenlooper. A year? 

Secretary Freeman. And when we get through 
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Senator Hickenlooper. So actually that more than offsets the 
claim of gain to the farmer 

Secretary Freeman. No; it does not more than offset it at all be- 
cause the prices for farm products, across the board, generally have 
been higher in the last 2 years. Farm expenses have risen. 

The payments have been geared to a transition period here, and 
when we eliminate the surpluses and are no longer required to puE 
down Commodity Ciedit stocks we obviously mil be able to have 
more production by our producers which will lessen Government cost 
and increase farm income. 

Senator Hickenlooper. But again, I just merely call attention to 
the fact that farm payments or payments to farmers, apparently 
according to their reports, were $1,700 million in 1962, and the pre- 
diction is that it will be higher in 1963, which it would seem to me 
that in just simple arithmetic would add up to more than the alleged 
or what is allied gains to the farmei's income. 

Secretary Freeman. I have not analyzed those figures. I suspect 
that they are misleading figures, if applied to feed grains. 

They are perhaps combining in a current year, in a calendar year, 
and ovrlapping fiscal years, and are having several of the payments- 
from different fiscal years bunched in 1 year. 

And, therefore, I want to analyze that, but I doubt very much that 
these are representative figures. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, I am just quoting from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture figures here which say that. 

Secretary Freeman. Well, this could well be in a calendar year 
with advanced payments on all programs, ACP, conservation 
reserve, and others m total. 

Senator Hickenlooper. It says Government payments likely w31 
be higher than last year's total of $1,700 million. 

This is the farm income of 1963, according to the Department 
reporting on the farm income situation as of April 1. 

Secretary Freeman. Well, 1 am not familiar with that particular 
analysis. 

Senator Hickenlooper. So these are not figures that I have gotten 
up here. I have taken only the figures of your Department. 

Well, I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for taking as much time as I have. 

There are a great many other things which could be brought up. 

The Chairman. No apology needed. It is your privilege, sir. 

I am glad that you asked the questions. 

Senator Proxmire? 

Senator Proxmire. Mr. Secretary, I want to commend you for 
the way that you have handled the vigorous, hard-hitting, and 
powerful, and protracted cross-examination from my distinguished 
colleague from Iowa. 

I think that you have held up extraordinarily well, and I think 
that this case which the Senator from Iowa so skillfully built on 
"direct coercion" impresses me with this fact. 

There are, as I understand it, 1,600,0000 farmers eligible to vote 
roughly in the new referendum? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. Depending upon the number of 
small farmers who sign up to participate. 

Senator Proxmire. And a million are expected to vote in it. 
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There are approximately 9,000 county ASC committeemeD through- 
out the countrj, maybe two-thirds or half of whom are interested 
actively in thiB program; 80,000 community ASC members, and yet 
I have not heard one single instance, not one, not a sii^le one, of 
any ASC man who has told a farmer that he should vote "yes." 

Now, it is true that there have be«n some editorials sent out from 
one ASC level to another that advocate a "yes" vote from an Iowa 
newspaper, but I have not beard of a single instance of violation of 
the order you have given ASC personnel to provide information and 
not tell farmers how to vote. 

And it is remarkable to me that this referendum is being conducted 
in this way when there are so many people involved who feel so 
deeply, and who have such a tremendous economic stake. 

And I want to congratulate you not only on the restraint that you 
have exhibited but on the remarkable discipline in your Department 
and among your people. 

They have apparently been faithful to the directions which you have 
given them ana they have done their best to infonn the farmers on 
what the issues are without becoming advocates. 

And nothing, nothing is harder, particularly in our country, where 
we are ao active and vigorous and proud of our political position. 

We go out and s^, "Vote for Freeman," or "Vote against Free- 
man," or "Vote for Proxmire," of "Vote against Proxmire." 

But these people have been successful in maintaining this kind of 
discipline. 

I think exhibit 15, of the Senator from Iowa's "Case for Coercion" 
which the Senator from Oklahoma read, certainly should be a banner 
exhibit on your side in this cause as he read those paragraphs. 

That particular ASC official instructed other ASC ofScials to be 
very sure that they only informed farmers what the facts were, and 
that they let them make up tlieir own minds. Also I want to say 
that I deeply syinpatliize with the fact that you were unable to get to 
the ITniversity of California to receive your degree which, I understand 
you had to forgo to appear before this committee. 

You have to be present to got an honorary degree, and you gave it 
up to bo here, and I am certainly grateful to you for that. 

Senator Hickenloopbr. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Phoxmire. I will bo happy to yield. 

Senator Hickenloopbr. Just for a slight amount of credit, may I 
say that I diil not contribiit{> to the stimulation of this meeting of tnis 
committee to<lay which called the Secretary away. I did everything 
I could to postpone tliia hearing. It is not my responsibility you are 
here today. 

Serretary Fiikem.\n. All you had to do was votp it out of committee 
the other day. 

Scnntor PuoXMiKK, Yea. thai was my position, and Orville could 
!iavo gotten bin degrei' and the Senator from Iowa could have been 
about his inuny important t^tsks. 

Well, enough of that. 1 do have a very few questions on the bill. 

In the first plnee, vou and I hiive disagreoil, and disagreed strongly 
last year on the feed gniiuii pn^gniiii. 

I think it is olenr tliat we have a succesaftil, voluntary program, 
succeiwful in that it inrreasinl fnrtii inroTue, and sxircessful in the 
rpducwl ooat li» (he taxpayers. 

Is that right? 
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Secretary Freeman. Ita success has been considerable and, very 
frankly, it has exceeded my anticipation. 

And I would say, if you were to weigh the equities, that the Senator 
from Wisconsin was more right than the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Senator Proxmibe. Well, thank you, but at the same time I was 
wrong in predicting that if last year's feed grain hill passed that this 
year the Department would hold the farmers' feet to the fire and you 
would come in with a mandatory program this yeaPj but I was wrong, 

I want to ask about the provision which I think is the crucial 
provision in this bill, giving you discretion to knock that IS-cent 
payment down to zero. 

Do you really have to have that? 

Let me put it this way: If we pass this measure, is there any real 
likelihood that you would reduce payments to zero in 1964 or 1965? 

Secretary Freeman, No, 

Senator Proxmire, This is a 2-year period. 

Secretary Freeman. No, 

Senator Proxmire. Then, why do you have to have it? 

If you are not going to do it, why put it in the law? 

Secretary Freeman. Because we do not know. As I have tried to 
.say before, this is going to be a very difficult thing and we are exploring 
.some new ground when we change from seeking to get the biggest sign 
up we can within the coat limits, to get only so much and this is going 
to involve a number of variable factors and it might very well involve 
the mix, so to speak, between acreage-diversion payments and between 
the price-support payments and the flexibility accorded this will be, 
I thmk, extremely useful and important. 

And I would urge that I have not abused discretion, I do not believe. 

I have tried to keep tuned in with the chairman and all of the 
members of the committee, and would assure this committee that we 
would continue to do so. But I would ask, in this transition, and the 
Senator from Wisconsin is as anxious as anyone that this program on a 
voluntary basis should work as a permanent program, I would ask that 
we not be inhibited with restrictions as to amounts. 

We would rather, for example, not have to go and allot out a certain 
number of acres to counties around the country. This gets to be a 
very large administrative difficulty and causes all kinds of imhappin- 
nesa and difficulties. We had rather try to set a relationship here 
between amounts that might get 8 or 10 or 12 or 15 million acres, 
depending on what we need. 

And I would ask that during this period that we be given an oppor- 
tunity to work within these guidelines and see what we can work out 
and what it will accomplish. 

The purpose is to make this a truly flexible, voluntary instrument 
that permanently will make it possible to always maintain only a 
reasonable reserve of feed grains. 

Senator Proxmire. That is a very good answer but I still wonder 
if we cannot refine this. 

After all, we should put some kind of guidelines in it. 

It seems to me, to go from zero on up to infinity is unnecessary. 
Supposing we add or had a Umitation of 12 or 18 cents or something 
like that? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, I would only say this. Senator, that 
there are any number of laws where the Secretary can set price sup- 
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portB from zero to 90 percent, and I know of no instance where this 
Secretary or any other has gone to the extremes of one or the other, 
and this is an instance where we — — ■ 

Senator Proxmire. That was largely permanent legislation, was it 
not? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, that would be all the more reason 
why- 
Senator Proxmire. And this is not permanent. 

Secretary Freeman. And this is not permanent, and I am jiBt 
asking for time to see what we can work out. 

The Chairman. This applies only to direct payments and since 
this program has a tapering out, as he says, he is going to have to 
use many other gadgets in order to be able to limit it within the num- 
ber of acres that he thinks are needed in order to keep the production 
in balance with consumption. 

Senator Proxmire. Well, I know you have given this a lot of 
thought already, but I do hope between now and Friday, when we 
mark up the bill — is it next Friday, a week from todav? 

The Chairman, I do not know. We will try to do it before then, 
if we can, but not later than Friday. 

Senator Proxmire. Not later than Thursday or Friday? 

The Chairman. That is right. 

Senator Proxmire. You would give this even further considera- 
tion, I hope, because it is something that troubles me, 

I will vote for the bill, but I would feel a lot better about it. 

Secretary Freeman. Well, I want the record to show that the 
Senator from Wisconsin has pursued this very vigorously, but I do feel 
strongly about it, and I hope that we will be given this much confidence. 

Senator Proxmire. Just two more quick questions: 

I notice in the House report the contrast between 1961-62's pro- 

frani and the one that is in effect now, that we passed last year, 
'liere is a great difference in the incentive provided for farmers to cut 
below 20 percent. The incentive has been greatly reduced in the 
program that passed last year from this year. 

And the results, as I understand it from the statistics that 1 have 
been given from the Department of Agriculture, indicate that this 
has not resulted in as great a diversion as we had in 1961 and 1962. 

Secretary Freeman. It is about the same as 1961 

Senator Proxmire, Well, it is my understanding that the per- 
centage of farmers participating in the program dropped or the 
perceiitaKC of diversion on farms dropped from 42 percent to 34 per- 
cent, with 10 percent less of the land involved participating. 

Secretary Freeman, From 19ti2 but not 1961. 

We had nearly 2S.6 million acres out in 1962. 

Senator Proxmire. Well, that was the beginning of the program 
and, of course, you would not expert as much the firet year. 

Secretary Freeman. No; the first year and this year were about 
the same. 

Senator Proxmire. That is right; 196^ was about the same as — 
we were making, it seems to me progress rapidly under the old pro- 
gram, and you dropped vour diversion compensation. 

Secretary Freeman. 'I'o be frank with vou, we are not at all dis- 

sased with that rt-sult. Senator. We do not want to cause too 
tt a change or distortion. This is a complicated business, country- 
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wide, and this is what we, if I may say so — we shot for 25 million 

We did not want 30 this year. We were quite accurate, as a 
matter of fact, in getting what we wanted. 

Senator Proxmire. Would you not want more diversion than you 
got, really? 

Would you not be better off if you were able to diminish the surplus 
a little more than you did? You were not satisfied with the sur- 
plus 

Secretary Freeman. No, no; but the availability of stocks and 
how much we can move in from Government lands smoothly, without 
disrupting the market unduly, and how much is in certain sites, and 
where it is, and how can it move, is the question. 

Now, we are going to have problems. We have had some problems 
getting grain to the places where it is needed and when it is needed 
without upsetting the whole economy. So this adjustment is not 
one that you can just precipitously push a button on. 

And we figured that 25 million for 1963 would be about what we 
would be able to handle. 

Senator Proxmire. Suppose you have another bumper year, 
terrific weather and so fortli, do you have enough flexibility so that 
you can encourage that increased diversion below 20 percent in the 
present law? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, the sign up now in the present law is a 
matter of accomplished fact. 

We were very conservative in our estimate in 1961 and 1962 and 
subsequently the amount that we were able to cut the surplus was 
greater than we had predicted from the number of acres. 

Now, we do not know what will happen in 1963, I would guess that 
we are going to get more than we have estimated, but the side amount 
has been completely under these terms, and we are not going to get 
any more acres. 

Senator Pkoxmibe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Mechem? 

Senator Mbchbh. Mr. Secretary, what are the time limits within 
which you can make a determination that payments will be made 
under this legislation? 

Secretary Freeman. You mean in terms of the 1964 crop year? 

Senator Mechem. Yes. 

Secretary Freeman. There is no time limit in the bill. 

We have made determinations well in the advance. The only 
time when there was any close line on this was in 1961, when you 
Tccall we passed a quick emergency bill within weeks. 

This bumped right head on into the planting season. 

Other years we have made the announcements in plenty of time, 
and it has been to our need to do so if we are going to accompUsh 
the objectives of reaching the farmers and accomplishing it. 

Senator Mechem. You show on your chart the production year 
and the disappearance year. 

Are they the same period of time? 

Do they cover the same period of time, calendar year, or fiscal year, 
or a crop year? 

Secretary Freeman. I am going to have to get some help on that 
one. 
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The marketing year, of course, runs from October to September^ 
30 for com and grain eorghuma and from July 1 to June 30 for barley 
and oats. 

Now, the CCC disappearance, is that the same year? 

Mr. Beach. In the case of these particular statistics, they are 
shown on a marketing-year basis. 

Secretary Freeman. All of those are on the marketing-year basis. 

Senator Mechem. Actually, the production year will precede the 
disappearance by 1 year? 

Secretary Freeman, Yes, yes, that's right — for example the mar- 
keting year for 1962 crop com is from October 1, 1962 to September 
30, 1963. 

Senator Mechem. I have some questions that Senator Cooper- 
would ask if he were here. Let me read them to you; 

Have you authorized any statement by any employee of the Department 
of Agriculture that the burley tobacco program might be endangered if the 
wheat certificate plan is not approved by farmers in the May 21 referendum? 

Secretary Freeman. No. 
Senator Mechem (continuing): 



Secretary Freeman. No, sir. 

Senator Mechem. I would like to have Senator Cooper's letter,, 
which is addressed to Senator Aiken, placed in the record, 
(The letter is as follows:) 

U.S. Senate, 
CouMnTEE ON AGRicin.TuRE and Forestry, 

May S, 1963. 
Hon. Gboboe D. Aiken, 
V.8. Senate, Waskington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Aiken; I most go to New Haven, Conn., tomorrow for a 
meeting of the '^ nle Council. I would not ordinarily miss the hearing of our 
committee on extension of the feed grains program, but feel that I shoiHd go to 
New Haven because of the recent death of President Oriswold. 

I have received some repori^s from Kentucky about activities preceding the 
wheat grain referendum. 1 do not know that these reports are correct, but I 
would appreciate it very much if you would ask the Secretary of Agriculture tlie 
following questions on my behalf, during hie appearance before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry on H.R. 4997, 

"I have received reporta from Kentucky that employees of the DepartineDt of 
Agriculture are circulating the statement that Kentucky farmers may lose their 
burley tobacco program if the wheat certificate is voted down. Wiule I am not 
able to say that these reports are correct, I would like to ask the following 
questions; 

"(1) Have you authorized any statement by any employee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the burley tobacco program might be endangered 
if the wheat certificate plan is not approved by farmens in the May 21 
referendum? 

"(2) Have you heard of such a statement being circulated by any employee 
of the Department of Ap'iculture?" 
Thanking you, and with kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

John Sueruan Coopbr. 
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U.S. Departhent of Agbicultubz, 

AORICULTUHAI. StABIUZATION and CoNSERTATtON SeBVICE, 

aiaie Office, Lexington, Ky., April 2S, 1983. 
To: Chairman and office manager, county A8C committee. 
From: Homer V. \ont8, acting State executive director. 
Subject: Meetings to discuBB wheat queetiona and wheat referendum. 

Meetings have been scheduled as outlined on the reverse side of this letter 
for the purpose of discussing wheat questions and the wheat referendum. These 
meetings will last one-half day. They will start promptly at 9 a.m. and 1:30 
p.m., local time. All members of the county committee, office manager, and 
one clerk ahould attend. 

Bring alt questions that you have on wheat, also be prepared to give a report 
on the proRTess being made in gettinjr MQ'24's signed by the smaU operator. 

AJl meetings will be held in the county ASCS offices with the exception of the 
one at Kentucky Dam and it will be at the Kentucky Dam Village and the meeting 
in Lexlt^^u will be at the State ASCS office. 

Senator Mechem. That is all. 

The Chairman. Senator Edmondson? 

Senator Edmondbon. I just want to join with the Senator from 
Wisconsin in compliiuenttng the Secretary on the job that he has done. 
It has been particularly outstanding. 

1 frankly do not know whether there has been any coercion on the 
part of an^ wheat farmers as to how they should vote. 

I certamly can agree with the Senator from Wisconsin that no- 
body — I mean, it has not been proved today that there has been any 
coercion whatever. I just cannot see it at all. 

I would like to ask one question for the purpose of information, 
Mr. Secretary. 

What is in the 1962 act for the support price of wheat if this refer- 
endum fails? 

Secretaiy Freeman. The price support for those who comply with 
acreage allotments will be 50 percent of parity as of July 1, 1964, 
which will be about $1.25 for those who comply with acreage allot- 
ments. 

Senator Eduondbon. If it fails then it is my imderstanding, from 
your testimony this morning, that your position as Secretary is that 
Congress has already expressed its intent m this rM;ard when the 1962 
act was passed, and if tie wheat farmers turn it down then the price 
diould go to that rather than have original legislation on this? 

Secretary Freeman. This, I think, was clearly expressed by the 
Congress and the opportunity would be given to see wnat happens, 

"Wth an opportunity under the referendum, under the law of 1964, 
when the resiits are in, the opportunity would be given to see what 



And I presented this bill with this in mind, that the Congress gave 
strong expression in connection with that, and I think that that con- 
gressional intent over that period would be carried out. 

Of course, the Congress is free to do as it sees fit, and it is not my 
place or time to tell tnem what to do, but this is my intention and I 
certainly have no intention to recommend any other wheat legislation. 

Senator Edmondson. Bemuse of the fact that you think that the 
Congress has already expressed its intention? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Senator Edmondson. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Well, Mr. Secretary, should this referendum fail, 
what percentage of the acreage do you think the farmers will have to 
plant so as to obtain this $1.25? 
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Secretary Freeman. Well, the best estimate that the people that 
we brought in and asked to review this together, was that there would 
be about 70 million acres of wheat planted and probably about 65- 

Elus million acres harvested; that there would be about 1.5 billion 
ushels of wheat produced. 

This would be about 300 million bushels more than we will know 
what to do with, and that amount on the market would have a serious 
depressive effect, and the best judgment would be that it would end 
up somewhere in the neighborhood of a dollar for wheat, depending 
■on where you are around the country. 

No one can be sure how many farmers might choose to take acreage 
Allotments ab $1.25 in wheat. 

I would say, based on my contacts with them, that that would be 
relatively true, that this is not a very desirable program particularly 
because in many places of the country the most desirable use of the 
land is wheat, and that, in my judgment, they are going to get into 
it and produce every bushel and every kernel of wheat that they can, 
and that this will be the net result. 

The Chairman. I am inclined to agree with that. 

Are there any fiu-ther questions? 

Senator Hickenloopbr. I have just two quick questions, Mr. Chair- 
man, and then I will be through. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Now, Mr. Secretary, do I understand you 
to say, as Secretary of Agriculture, that the ASC committeemen and 
the community committeemen are not directed by the Department 
of Agriculture or the Secretary to get out and work for an affirmative 
vote on the wheat program? 

Secretary Freeman. No, sir. The direction of the Secretary of 
Agricidture to the ASC oi^anization is to make an explanation or the 
issue and the results that will flow from a "yes" and "no" vote. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Does that mean that they should give full 
exposition and explanation of both sides of the argument so far as the 
wheat referendum is concerned? 

Secretary Freeman. I think that is explicit in what I just said; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Hickenlooper. And if the ASC committeemen or com- 
munity coromitteemen either or directed to or requested to, by their 
superiors, get out and work only for a "yes" vote in the wheat refer- 
endum, is that contrary to the Department of Agriculture's policy? 

Secretary Freeman. It would be contrary to the instructions that 
I have given which are to inform and to elucidate, if you will, the 
wheat farmers. 

Now, you must realize that these county committees and com- 
munity committees, these men are elected; that they work only rela- 
tively brief times, and that obviously the amount of our control or 
the control that the Secretary has on them is limited. 

W© set down the policy in this case and, as far aa I know, it has 
been carried out. 

Senator Hickenlooper, And, therefore, it is not a part of the duties 
of the ASC committeemen, as committeemen, to get out among the 
farmers and work for or advocate an affirmative vote on the reieren- 
dum. 
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Is that correct? 

Secretary Freeman. That is correct, and it is their duty to go out 
and to inform the wheat fajmers as to what the issues are. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. I see. And thejr have just as much an 
obligation to disseminate reasons for objecting to the referendum as 
they have to disseminate the reasons for supporting the referendum? 

Secretary Freeman. They arc available to answer any questions 
that are directed to them and it is a part of their duty to do so, and 
to disseminate fair and accurate and honest information in connection 
with the referendum. 

Senator Hickenlooper. On both sides of the question? 

Secretary Freeman. As to what the alternatives would be, from a 
"yes" vote and a "no" vote, that is correct. 

Senator Hickenlooper. And if they present arguments in favor 
of a "yes" vote they would also be equally obligated to present the 
arguments of those who oppose it for a "no" vote. 

Is that correct? 

Secretary Freeman. They are not to campaign on either side, 
either for a "no" or a "yes," but to present the information. 

Senator Hickenlooper. On both sides? 

Secretary Freeman. On which a decision can be made. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. On both sides? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, when you say "on both sides" there is 
the question of what you mean. 

The results from a "yes" or a "no" vote, according to the best 
analysis that you can make and the facts that you can make available. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, the fact that I am getting at, which 
you are well aware of, of course, is that we have some axamples here 
where they have been zealous in circularizing editorials and articles 
solely devoted to the presentation of the "yes" arguments. 

But I know of no instance where the organization, in counties, or 
any place else, has circidarized editorials in local papers or literature 
presenting the opposition side. 

That is the point I am getting at. 

And I just wonder what the obligations are. 

I think you have answered the question. 

Secretary Freeman. All right. 

The Chairman. Any fm'ther questions? 

Well, Mr. Secretary, I wish to thank you for being here with us 
today. I am sorry that you were not able to go to California, sir. 

Secretary Freeman. Not at all, sir. Business comes first. 

The Chairman. But I understand and, as was said by Senator 
Proxmire and others here, you liave been very patient and du-ect with 
your answers and, as usual, answered them as you thought best. 

Secretary Freeman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The committee will stand in recess until Monday 
at 10 o'clock. 

{Whereupon, at 4:08 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Monday, May 6, 1963.) 
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UOHDAT, UAT 6, 1963 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 324, 
Old Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Johnston, Talmadge, Jordan of North 
Carolina, Neuberger, Edmondson, Aiken, Hickemooper, Cooper, and 
Mediem. 
The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 
ConOTBSsman Findley, you will be heard. 
Mr. FiNDLEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL FIHDLET, REPBESENTATIVE IS 
CONQBESS FBOM THE 20TH CONaRESSIOHAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Findley. Mr. Chairman, I have served on the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representatives since first consideration 
was given to the feed grains programs back in February of 1961, and 
therefore I have had occasion to follow closely since that date. I 
have made it my special business to try to assess both the accomplish- 
menta and the cost of the programs. 

Beginning February 29, when my office received a memo from the 
Secretary of Agriculture dated February 28, and I am sure the same 
memorandum went to all Members of Congress, including members 
of this committee, I became very alarmed at what appeared to be 
an effort to mislead the Congress on facts about the feed grains 
program. Since that date I have had a number of communications 
from the Secretary in regard to the facts concerning the feed grains 
program and they are at such great variance with what I have been 
able to learn from the Research Department of the Department of 
Agriculture that I have reached tne conclusion myself that the 
S«)retary simply isn't a rehable source of information, I think it is 
in the interest of the members of this committee to try to clarify these 
facts before this program gets another 2-year lease on life. 

The Chaibman. Were you against the program in the 

Mr. Findley. Yes, I was. 

The Chairman. You have been gainst it for how long? 

Mr, Findley. I have been criticalof this program since the— 

The Chairman. Did you ever vote for it? 

Mr. Findley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. So, you have been against it ever since it started? 
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Mr. FiNDLBY. Tbat is true. And I might add, Senator, to tliat — 
my home State of Illinois, I believe, receives payments of some $87 
million under this program, direct payments to farmers. My home 
district is a rural agricultural district which is commonly regarded as- 
a feed grains district so I am speaking of a program which bears. 
directly upon my home district. In one sense of the word, I am 
talking against a program which has been sending checks into the 
homes of farmers dv the thousands in my district. So, I believe I 
can be accorded the position of being objective, at least I am not 
seeking to stop spending— a spending program which doesn't affect 
my district. 

Tlie Chairman. Well, you liave made quite a serious chaise against 
the Secretary, that he lias misrepresented the facts before this com- 
mittee 

Mr. FiNDLEY. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I wish you woidd clarify that, if you can. 

Mr. FiNDLEY. Fine. That is why I'm here. I'll do my best. 

The memorandum of February 28, 1 have the original copy which 
I received, and the storj' it purported to tell was tliat the effect of 
the wheat and feed grains program was a reduction in stock of 1.077 
billion bushels and that savings resulted amounting to $246 million 
less for carr3ang charges than would have occurred by 1964 if the 
pre-1961 programs had been allowed to continue. Now, one effort I 
made in t^ing to determine the facts was to contact the Economic 
Research Department of tie Department of Agriculture, headed, I 
believe, by Mr. Schnittker and he supplied me with this table which 
shows Commodity Credit Corporation holdings as of different dates^ 
since the calendar year 1960 for all the commodities which at any 
time have been under the feed grains programs. 

Now, the only provable reduction is com stocks, for example, by 
taking proper related figures, at the beginning of each niarketing year 
shows a cutback of 371 million. Admittedly the Secretary based his. 
claim of approximately 1.1-billion bushel cutback in total feed grain 
partly on estimates for the current year, but there again in the esti- 
mates that had been supplied by— — ■ 

The Chairman. But yours is corn only? 

Mr. FiNDLEY. Yes, I have the other data. 

The Chairman. And his is of com and other feed grains? 

Mr. FiNDLET. Yes, sir. By totaling together all of the feed grains 
under the program we come up with 437 million cutback, converting 
grain soi^hums, for example, to the corn equivalent. 

The committee report of the House, page 9, shows the stocks, the 
carryover stocks for 1961 and the estimated carryover stocks for 1963 
at these levels and they total 3.2 billion busliels at the beginning of the 
1961 marketing year and 2.3 billion bushels at the beginning of the 
1963 marketing year. 

Now, so even taking official Department figures which are partly 
estimates but they are Deparlment figures, you come up with not a 
l.l-billion-bustiel cutback or a 1.3-billion-bu3nel cutback as the Secre- 
tary has claimed on various occasions, but you come up with approxi- 
mately 900 million bushels cutback which is considerably less than the 
1.3-billion-bu8liel cutback which he has claimed. 

Now, I don't have-— 
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Senator Johnston. Isn't it true that if the old law stayed in effect, 
it would increase it and you would have a greater surplus on hand than 
you had then? 

Mr. FiNHLET. Well, of course, it is possible, but if we try to run our 
programs on speculation as to what might have been if the old and 
unwise program were continued, if the only alternative to that is this 
program, then certainly I think this would be worth a try. But our 
-experience with the feed grains program for 3 years clearly indicates 
it nas risen steadily in cost each of these 3 years and yet the results, 
even the results claimed by the Department itself, have consistently 
gone down. It looks like even if it were a good program in the first 
year and proceeding along the right channels and getting results then, 
still something has gone wrong in the meantime. I think it is in the 
interests of the taxpayers to hold up on this until we find out just what 
has gone wrong. 

The Chairman. Do you know what the carryover was at the begin- 
ning of this program? 

Mr. FiNDLEY. I am sure I have it here. 

The Chairman. That is of corn and other feed grains because our 
attack is gainst that. 

Mr. FiNDLEi'. Let's see. I have the committee report which shows 
these carryover stocks in 1961 which would be the date preceding any 
effective results from the feed grain program showing com at 2 billion 
bushels. Is that the figure that corresponds with what you have, Mr. 
Chairman? Oats at 325 million, barley at 153 million, and grain 
sorghums at 702 million, bringing a total of 3,180 mUlion bushels in 
the caxiyover inventory. 

The Chairman. Have you got it in tons or bushels? 

Mr. FiNDLEY. Let's see. If you refer to page 9 of the committee 
report, these are in million bushels. 

The Chairman. Well, now, the data that I have before me shows 
that the carryover in 1961 when this program started was 84.7 mil- 
lion tons and the next year it was 71.8 million tons, and for 1963^ 
■61 million tons, thereby showing a difference of 23 million tons less. 
Do those figures 

Mr. FiNDLEY. That is correct. 

The Chairman. Do those figures correspond with yours? 

Mr. FiNDLEY. Yes, that is right. 

The Chairman. Now, how do the f^res of the Secretary of 
Agriculture differ from what we are talking about now? 

Mr. FiNDLEY. Well, he has claimed that the cutback has been 
1.3 million bushels. 

The Chaihman. Do you know how he reaches that f^ure? 

Mr. FiNDLEY. I have no idea, and 

The Chairman. Well, that is on production that would have 
been made, Senator Johnston has tried to point out, had there been 
.no program and you certainly— — — 

Mr. FiNDLEY. No. 

The Chairman. And it is certainly logical to take that into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. FiNDLET. If you will pardon me, Mr. Chairman, the figures 
here relate not to the production of feed grains which mightnave 
occurred but rather to the stockpile levels, the carryover levels. 
Now, we don't have actual facts as of the end of 1963. We have to 
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go by Department estimateB which I am glad to accept. I have no- 
way to dispute them. But if we take the Department estimates 
for the level of carryover stocks at the end of this year, the Depart- 
ment itself, and I base it on the Committee on Agriculture report 
which covers the Feed Grain Act of 1963, it shows 2.3 billion bushels 
compared with 3.2 billion bushels before, a difference of 900 million 
bushels, not 1.3 billion as the Secretary repeatedly has averred. 

Senator Johnston. I believe you do agree that this program has 
reduced the amount of surplus, is that right? 

Mr. FiNDLEY. I agree that our holdings have gone down. I don't 
think it is really fair to say that the cutback in stockpiles results even 
in major d^ree to the program. The increased utilization, the 
increased giveaway to foreign countries, has had a very great effect 
and in fact, on page 39 of the committee report, there is an analysis 
of the effect of the increase in disappearance or utilization on the 
1961 and 1962 crop years and that shows I think rather clearly and 
fairly that the reduction in feed ^ain stocks which can be properly 
ascribed to the program itself is about 2.2 million tons, and not the 
23 million tons which was the actual cutback in carryover. 

There are many factors and, of course, if you find ways to sell or 
give away the grain during these intervening years, those factors are 
just as important as the eifect of the program itself in reducing the 
number of productive acres. 

Senator Johnston. We have been working on that in past years, 
too, have we not? 

Mr. FiNDLBY. Yes, sir; we have, and with not very good results, 

1 might add. And I am not advocating going back to the 1958- 
program as it was then on the books. 

Senator Johnston. But you do think it is better, then, in the last 

2 years. 

Mr. FiNDLET. The level of carryover stocks is better but the outlay 
for farm programs has risen so sharply and so steadily that I think we- 
all ought to put a question mark on whether or not we are involved 
in worthwhile programs. 

Now, if we compute the cost per bushel for the cutback in feed 
grains which was achieved in 1961 and 1962, and giving here a fair 
allowance for the increase in utilization, the cost per bushel is nearly 
$8 for each bushel cut back in stockpiles that we achieved. When we- 
realize that corn is worth only about a dollar a bushel on the market, 
that is a pretty h%h price to pay. 

Now, I made an analysis of the 

Senator Johnston. How would you analyze it when it is building 
up a surplus and we are paying out a large amount of money also then? 

Mr. FiNDLEY. Well, I am certainly critical of that approach, too, 
and I think we had a very unrealistic floor on price supports in the 
1958 prt^am. Among the things which this committee mi^ht 
consider as a more economical way to meet this problem is to revive 
the 1958 program but to either reduce or eliminate the 65-percent 

Earity floor on price supports. The formula in the 1958 pn^am never- 
ad a chance to go into effect because of that floor. Farmers were 
guaranteed approximately $1.05 for every bushel of com they raised 
and they found pretty mectivo ways to increase their yield just as 
they have under this program. 

Another thing that I think is astonishing in the pr<^am for the- 
1963 year, and here again I am using the estimates of the Department • 
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of Agticulturfl, first of all is the sharp falloff in the stockpile reductioD 
that is expected to be achieved by the program this year compared with 
1962. 

Now, last year the cutback in stockpiles was about 11 million tons. 
I want to preface that statement by saying that I don't believe that 
you can properly say that that 11-milhon-ton cutback was due to the 
pr(^:ram. There are other factors, the increased giveaway, the in- 
creased feeding of livestock, but the cutback did occur. 

Now, this year even tliough we are spending an estimated $141 
million more, we expect to get somewhere between 2 and 3 miUion 
tons in cutbacks, just a fraction of the cutback that occurred last 
year, and if you try to express the cost of the cutback in 19tJ3 in 
dollars and cents for each busliel achieved, and assume that the pro- 
gram itself was fully responsible, the cost is over $8 per bushel. So 
It is going to cost (he taxpayers this year about $8 per bushel to get 
rid of a dollar's worth of tlie com in our surplus stocks. 

Now, another way to assess the effectiveness or lack of effectiveness 
of the feed grain program is by using the yardstick of total production 
of feed grains. 

One of the objectives of tliis program was to cut back in the level of 
production. If we take the average production of feed grains which 
are under the program, back in 1959 and 1960, which are the base 
years, we come up with a total of 152.6 million tons as the averse 

S reduction of feed grains before this expensive program started, 
fow after we have spent approximately $3 billion and 3 years, the 
production of feed grains is down only 1 million tons by Department 
estimates. 

One million tons is about 37 million bushels. If you figure out the 
cost per bushel using that yardstick, you come up with almost $27 
in tax money that it is being spent this year to achieve this cutback in 
production. 

The Ch.\ibman. Now, Mr. Findlej^ is it your view that if there 
had been no program beginning in 1961, that the production of com 
would have decreased? 

Mr. FiNDLBY. If there had been no program at all or if the old 
piwram had been on the books? 

The Ch.\irmam. The old program. The one that we changed. 

Mr. FiNDLEY. In that event would there have been an increased 
production in feed grains? 

The Chairman. As in past years. Would you expect it? 

Mr. FiN'DLEY. I would doubt it. 

The Chairman. You would? 

Mr. FiNDLEY. Because the farmers would not then have a guaran- 
teed price for which to produce. 

The Chairman. Well, they had a guaranteed price before. 

Mr. FiNDLEY. I thought the hypothetical question was if no pro- 
gram existed whatever. 

The Chairman. I am talking about the old program. 

Mr. FiNDLEY. If the old program existed. 

The Chairman. Yes. Because the record shows here that from 
1955 stocks rose from 1,165 million— on com only — 1,165 million; 
in 1956, 1,419 million; in 1957, 1,469 million; in 1958, 1,524 million; 
in 1959, 1,787 million; in 1960, 2,008 million; and in 1961 when this 
new program went off, instead of going up, it went down 1,640 million. 
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Senator John'sto-v. You said a few moments ago 

The Chaib»-a-v. And in 1962 it went down 1,300 million. 

Now, how can you ai^e what you are saTing there? In other 
words, if the same trend had taken place? 

Mr. FiN'DLEV. You mean it went down compared to what it would 
have been or might have been if the old program had been in effect? 

The Chairman. In other words, if the oW program had been in 
effect in 1961, instead of having stocks at 1,640 million — I don't 
mean production. Excuse me. Strike that. You would have had 
on hand in 1960 2 billion and if the prc^am that we started had 
not been adopted, and the current pix^am that preceded this would 
have been effective, your estimates would have been 2,210 million 
for 1961, for 1962, 2,550 milhon. So that if you deduct, let us say, 
from 1962 the 1962 figure of 1,300 million, you have there 1,250 
million more than you would have had. 

Mr. FiNDLEY. I will grant, Mr. Chairman, that our stocks might 
have continued to rise. 

The Chaihmax. They would have continued basing yours on the 
past. 

Mr. FiN'DLEY. Right. 

The Chairman. And you have had good weather and your produc- 
tion continued to be high. 

Senator Johnstox. He made that statement a few moments ago, 
didn't vou? 

Mr. FiNDLEV. That is right. I did. Indeed I did. I said I had 
felt the 1938 program was unwise. Not the basic formula. I think 
there is a great merit in crop loans at 90 percent of the latest 3-year 
market average. Where the program got in trouble was the unreal- 
istic level on price supports. In effect we were guaranteeing to all 
farmers about $1.05 a bushel for corn. 

The Chairman. Have you anything else to add? 

Mr. FiNoLEV. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. I have a few more witnesses here. All right. 

Senator Hickenlooper? 

Senator Hickenlooper. T just wanttoreferRepresentativeFindley 
to the testimony which Mr. Beach gave here on Friday with regard 
to estimates of stocks, production, and so forth, in this program, I 
don't know that — you probably haven't had a chance to read this 
transcript. 

Mr. Findley. No, sir. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Mr. Beach of the Department says — 
Senator Holland asked him: 

Are these estimates based on the average production in the specific years per 
acre for the whols acreage used in the production? 

Mr. Beach said: 

No, sir. We can give the details that tiack up the estimates. What is referred 
to is the yield practice; in this connection the estimates are based on the assump- 
tion that one-tnird of the increase iu yields that have occurred had been due solely 
to th<' program; one-third has been due to the weather; and one-third has been 
due to the trend in yields which will continue whether you had a program or not. 

In other words, the increase in technology, more advanced knowledge <rf 
fertiliwr, seeda, and bo forth. To repeat, one-third of this yield is as a result of 
the feed grain program; one-third ia attributable to the weather. 
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And 80 on. He went off onto some other subject there. 

Have you been into that end of the program? 

Mr. FiNDLEY. I am glad to hear about that testimony and I have 
high r^ard for Mr. Beach and I am sure that what he says is a fair 
estimate based on his own vast knowledge. He has been eminently 
fair in pointing out that only a portion of the cutback achieved can 
properly be ascribed to the program itself, and I think that we need to 
keep that in miod as we try to figure out how much if anything we 
have gotten for our money under this program. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. I take it that if we take a comparison of 
the greatest productive year we have had since, I don't know, maybe 
1S97 or some place along in there, which was a couple of years or so 
^0 on feed grains, if we take that yield and then take the reduced 
yield in the next year due to weather, climate, and so forth, we can't 
necessarily credit the reduction in stocks, and so on, to the prc^ram. 

Mr. FiNDLEY. How true. 

Senator Hickenlooper. The weather has a lot to do with it. By 
the same token, increased yields can be attributed very often to in- 
creased technological use of the fertilizer and things of that kind. 

Mr. FixDLEY. Senator, one of the statements that Secretary Free- 
man used repeatedly in trying to sell a new 2-year lease on this program 
to the House was that it nas benefited farm income about 10 percent. 
Well, the fact brought out by Professor Schultz of the Univerei^ of 
Chicago, quite an eminent farm economist, was that although nirm 
net income rose $1.1 billion between 1960 and 1962, the direct pay- 
ments to those same farmers went up even more. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. $1.7 billion I think the record shows for 
direct payments. 

Mr. FmnLEY. So if you make a fair and proper adjustment for the 
handout feature of the program, the direct payments to farmers, the 
adjusted net income is even less than it was when the program started. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. That was covered in the hearings on Fri- 
day, but perhaps not sufficiently. 

Mr. FiNDLEY. Then when you also realize that after about $3 billion 
worth of spending under 3 years of the feed grains pr<^ram, our level 
of production of feed grains is only down a tiny amount, I thiuk we 
can all have some doubt as to whether we really have a good thing 
that deserves another 2-year extension. 

The better measurement for farm prosperity than just simply a 
figure on net farm income is the relationship between the price farmers 
have to pay for what they need and what they get for their commodi- 
ties, called the parity ratio. Last month it was 77 compared with 81 
before these programs began. The parity ratio is down, not up. 
So I don't see how we can really take 

Senator Johnston. What solution do you have, then? You are 
criticizing a program that we are considering. What program do you 
have that will reduce the surplus and get down— — 

Mr. FiNDLEY. I appreciate the question. There are three possi- 
bilities that I would like to have the committee give some considera- 
tion to. 

First, is what m^ht happen if you pass no law this year but make 
a modification in the law which was passed last year, and I am sure 
with the votes of some members on this committee, the so-called 
program for 80 percent of the 3-year market average. Now, that in 
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my opinion is not the ideal approach, but I believe it would result iu 
a worthwhile adjustment, and if the Secretary could be effectively 
restrained from dumping Government holdings on the market to dis- 
credit that program, I think it would get us oack on the right trade 
promptly and without any serious adverse effect upon the feed grains 
farmers. That is one possibility. 

The Chairman, How would you modify the 50 percent? 

Mr. FiNDLBY. Well, I would modify it by making the crop loans at 
90 percent of the 3-year average. This provides 80 percent. 

The Chairman. You have advocated the Farm Bureau program 

Mr. FlNDLET. I ■ 

The Chairman. I aay that is what you are advocating, 

Mr. FiNDLEY. No. 1 have never introduced their specific bill. But 
my thinking is along that line because the Farm Bureau beheves in 
the marketplace system and I do, too, and obviously Secretary Free- 
man has some doubts about that. 

The Chairman. All of us believe that, but we haven't been able to 
attain it somehow, 

Mr. FiNDLEY. Well, I mentioned one possibility and that'is to do 
nothing this year but perhaps make a modification to restrain the 
authority of the Secretarr tnrough diunp Government holdings od 
this relatively uuprotectea market. 

Second would be to consider goii^ back to the 1958 program but 
doii^ something about the unrealistic level of price supports in this 
program. The 1958 program was given a trial. I think it would 
work and it doesn't involve the expensive direct payments or, as a 
matter of fact, any expense of land retirement. It simply provides 
for the support of prices in relationship to market prices, support in 
the form of crop loans. 

Another possibility is the plan that I myself have advocated^ — 

Senator Hickenloofbk. That, Mr. Findley, woiJd be a simple 
program. 

Mr. FiNDi.EY. Maybe that is its weakness. 

Senator Hickenloopeh. Well, I contend that is its weakness. It 
is not very comphcated and quite simple and wouldn't require so 
many employees to look around it, and so on. 

Mr, FiNDLEY, I guess that is why it is unrealistic. 

Senator Hickenloopek. One of the difficulties of the program is 
its simplicity. 

Mr. FiNDLEY. We have never had the 1958 program. I think that 
is something that ought to be underscored. 

Senator Hickenloopeh. That is true. 

Mr. FiNDLEY. And I think it deserves a trial and by any fair 
estimate it would cost a lot less than the one we are involved in now. 

Another possibility is to sell back the Government stocks to the 
farmers themselves at an attractive price in exchange for short-t«rm 
land retirement. That is a proposal I liave made repeatedly. The 
farmer would be marketing Government surpluses. He would be 
serving as a jobber for the accumulated surpluses. We wouldn't have 
the danger of the Secretary having such vast control over the market-- 
place. We would convert our unwanted Government stocks into 
cash and be able to get back on a marketplace basis in about 2 years. 
It would be just a tiny fraction of the cost here. As a matter of fact, 
it would yield money to the U.S. Treasury rather than taking money 
out. This would be happy news for the farmer. 

DigtizedbyGOOgIC 
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But my pui-pose in coining Itere today was not really to sell my own 
ideas but topoint out what seems to be going wrong in the feed grains 
program. We are spending almost a billion dollars this year in direct 
payments, up about an estimated $141 million over last year, and yet 
we are getting less cutback in acreage by 3 million acres. We are 
spending more but tho results are down. I think we ought to find out 
why that is true. It ought to be possible to get Department witnesses 
in here who can verify exactly what the cutback has been in stockpile, 
why we haven't achieved a cutback in total production, and what the 
real effects of this proeram on farm income are. And I think we have 
plenty of profeasional tiiJent in the Department to accomplish this. 

The Chaihman. All right. Thank you, Mr, Findley. 

Senator Aiken. I would hke to ask him a question. I imagine that 
this committee will report out a feed grain bill — that is ray guess. 
But suppose we add to that some cotton provisions and dairy provi- 
sions. Do you have any idea of what the attitude of the House 
might be? 

Mr. Findley. Well, they were very much opposed to the so-called 
cow quotas and the jail terms for dairy farmers. If that sort of a 
bill would be added to it, I don't think it would be too well received. 
The bill now before you passed the House by a very narrow margin. 

Senator Aiken. Of course, I don't go along with you that the becre- 
tary is dumping Government-owned commodities on the market too 
fast in all respects because he seems to be holding assiduously onto 
most of the butter whicli has been acquired in the last year and a half; 
at least he is still holding onto 300 or 400 million pounds of butter. 
I believe he has shipped 6 million pounds overseas /or relief purposes 
but during the same period of time they shipped about 500 million 
pounds of soybean oil. So I don't think he has been too hasty in dis- 
posing of the butter surplus. 

Mr. Findley. Well, tnat is certainly true. 

I would like to mention to the committee that the March 12 issue 
of the Congressional Record contains a full review of the facts as best 
I could determine them on the cost of this feed grains program and 
on the actual level of stockpiles. 

Senator Aiken. About $5 a bushel? Has that been the average 
cost of reducing the feed gcain supply? 

Mr. Findley. The lowest estimate, by giving all the possible 
advantage to the administration, is $2.14 per busnel which is about 
twice what the corn is worth. And the higliest estimate, of course, 
based on the amount of reduction in production that is going to be 
achieved this year compared with the base yields of 1959 and 1960 is 
$27 per busliet. 

Another thing that I think the committee ought to 

The Chairman. I thought you said $8 a while ago. 

Mr. Findley. No; $27. 

The Chairman. Dollars. 

Mr. Findley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Per bushel? 

Mr. Findley. Per busliel. You see, the reduction in our produc- 
tion of feed grains in this year 1963 by Department estimates Is 
161.6 million tons. The average of the 2 base years, 1959-60, was 
only 1 million tons more, or 37 million bushels more. You divide 
37 miUion bushels into the level of direct payments only you get 
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the S27 figure. If you add the other costs of the feed grains program 
which is about $200 to $300 miUion more than the direct payments, 
of course, the cost per bushel would be up over $30 a bushel. Bear 
in mind that com is worth about a dollar a bushel. 

Senator Aiken. Now, you are from a State that produces feed 
grains and wheat. What in your opinion is going to be the effect of 
making feed grain and wheat plantings interchangeable? 

Mr. FiNDLEY. Well, I think it will have an adverse effect on feed 
grain farmers because undoubtedly part of the production of wheat 
wiD go into competition with com. 

Senator Aiken. Will farmers plant feed grain land to wheat and 
then put it under loan at $1.30 a bushel as the Secretary said they 
would be eligible to do? 

Mr. FiNDLEY. That would certainly add to the cost of the program. 
A strange thing that appeared repeatedly in the communications of 
Secretary Freeman to myself and to other Congressmen was the rate 
per bushel that he obviously used to try to compute the savings 
which occurred as a result of this program. He said, for example, 
that the stockpile had been reduced 1.3 biUion bushels resulting in 
savings of about $900,000 per day. 

Now, I did some pencil work and figured out what that meant in 
carrying charges ana storage costs for a bushel per year and it figures 
out to 26 cents. 

Now, Secretary Freeman has frequently criticized commercial ware- 
houses for chai^ng 13% cents a bushel for storage. Handhng costs 
certainly would not he 1 or 2 cents per bushel per year, so it beats 
me how he ever came up with a rate of saving of 26 cents per bushel. 
Yet that same rate is used in computing the saving which he indicated 
in the summary that he placed before the committee last week. 

We ought to take time enough to get the facts and find out just 
where they came from and on what basis. 

The Cbaibman. Thank you, Mr. Findley. 

The Ch.\!Rm.*n. TTie next witness is Mr. Denslow. 

I understand you are batting for Mr. Herschel Newsom. 

Mr. Denslow. Yes, sir. 

The Ce.viRMAS. You may proceed, sir. 

STATEHEHT OF L. ALTON DENSLOW, ASSOCUTE LEOKLATIVE 
COUNSEL, NATIONAL 6BANGE 

Senator Aiken. What is your background, Mr, Denslow? 

Mr. Denslow. I am associate legislative counsel for the National 
Grange. 

Senator Aiken. For the National Grange. 

Mr. Denslow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Aiken. What State are you from? 

Mr. Den'slow. Viiginia. 

Senator Aiken. OK. 

Tlie Chaibman, You may proceed. Have you a prepared state- 
ment? 

Mr. Denslow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, the Grange has 
consistently uiged and supported programs designed to bring about 
a better balance of supplies with demand and to obtain a reduction 
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in Government stocks of feed grains. We supported the euiei^ency 
feed grain programs for 1961 and 1962 as temporary measures to meet 
an acute problem. 

In the light of the progress which was made under these measures, 
we abo supported the legislation covering the 1963 crop of feed grains, 
recognizing that it contained provisions and objectives substantially 
similar to those of the program which was developed by the National 
Grange Feed Grains Advisory Committee in 1958. 

The present indications are that the 1963 program will show fur- 
ther progress toward achievement of the goals which we have all been 
seeking. In the light of this progress, we believe it unthinkable that 
there should not be further legislation authorizing the continuation of 
efforts to solve the feed grains problem without depressing farm in- 
come. We believe that H.R. 4997 is designed to accomplish this ob- 
jective. 

In order that each of the Nation's wheat producers who will be 
voting in the referendum scheduled to be held on the Slst of this 
month may be in a position precisely to weigh and choose between the 
alternatives with wnich he will be presented in terms of his own in- 
dividual farming operation, we urge that every effort be made to 
enact legislation before that date to provide authority for an acreage 
diversion program for the 1964 crop of feed grains. 

In the absence of such authority, wheat producers voting in the 
referendum would liave no assurance that the proposed wheat mar- 
keting certificate program would include the authority which the Con- 
gress granted to the Secretary of Agriculture to permit the substitu- 
tion of wheat and feed grain acreage in the operation of the proposed 
program for the 1964 crop of wheat. This, in our opinion, would de- 
prive many farmers who grow both wheat and feed grains of informa- 
tion which they would need and should have to vote intelligently in 
the referendum. 

We appreciate very much having the opportunity to present our 
views to the committee on this important legislation. 

The Chairman. Did you hear the preceding witness? 

Mr. Denslow. Yes, sir. 

The Chaikman. Have you made any estimates as to the cost of 
this program, or has the grange that you know of? 

Mr. Denslow. No, sir. We have made no estimates. We more 
or less rely on figures that we receive from the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Chairm.\n. You haven't used a pencil to make it cost as mucli 
as $30 a bushel, have you? 

Mr. Denslow. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Any questions? 

Senator Aiken. I have one. If you had made a study and found 
that the cost of reducing the supply was $5 a bushel, would you still 
support the legislation? Would you support the legislation regardless 
of cost? 

Mr. Denslow. I don't believe I can say that we would support it 
regardless of cost. 

Senator Aiken. Suppose it cost S5 a bushel, which I would guess is 
about the actual cost^ ■ 

Mr. Denslow. I believe that we would have to weigh — we would 
have to compute, in that event, the savings on storage charges, on 
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feed grains that had been reduced out of stocks, and there are many 
otiier factors, I believe, that we would have to take into consideration 
in order to weigh the benefits of the program. 

We feel that, as we see it, feed grain stocks have been reduced, 
acreage has been taken out of production of feed grains, and we feel 
that this program shouhl— it is only a 2-year program — therefore, be 
continued as ^ving promise of similar progress. We would be 
satisfied even if it were a 1-year program. 

We are not prepared to say that this is the only program, but we 
feel that a continuation of what is substantially the 1961 to 1963 
program, at this time, is more desirable and more realistic than throw- 
ing it all over and proceeding without any program. 

Senator Aires. How many months' supply of feed grains would 
you consider to be a desirable carryover? 

Mr. Denslow. I believe the Department says 6 months. I couldn't 
disagree with that. 

Senator Aikbx. And did the Department tell you there is oiily 4 to 
5 months' supply already, that we only have that now? Did the 
Secretar;- ever indicate to you that he probably wouldn't use this 
legislation on feed grain if he had it, that is, next year? 

Mr. De-vslow. Ihave had no indication, sir. 

Senator Aikem. Are you satisfied that this legislation authorizing 
the wheatgrower to plant wheat on his feed grain acres will not result 
in an inrrease in the production of wheat, perhaps to such an extent 
as to nullify the intent of the wheat program? 

Mr. Denslow. If you are inquinng about the — if 1 understand 
your question, it has to do with the substitution provisions of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962. 

Senator Aiken. The Secretarj- gave two interesting examples of 
what a wheat farmer could do. He could go back to planting as 
much wheat as he planted before the wheat program went into effect 
and be entitled to $1.30 a bushel loan on it. I suggest that you read 
the Secretary's testimony and give consideration to those two 
examples. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Ch.\ikm.4n. Any further questions? Thank you ver>' much. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes. 1 have one question, Mr. Chair- 

You have not calculated the bushel cost of the program? 

Mr. Den'slow. No, sir. 

Senator Hickbxlooper. But regardless of the bushel cost, you still 
support the program? 

Mr. Denslow. Well, we don't feel~I can't say regardless of the 
bushel coat. If the bushel cost were astronomical — but I have seen 
no indication that the cost of continuing the program is going to be 
more than the cost we could anticipate without a program. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I beheve your organization, in February, 
took the position that this ought to be continued for I vear rather 
than 2. 

Mr. Dexslow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickem-ooper. You now support the program for the 2- 
year continuation; is that it? 

Mr. Denslow. The bill has been passerl, of coarse, on the other 
side for 2 years. We did, as you say, support a 1-year extension to 
he House. I see no reason to change our position. 
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Senator Hickknloopek. Well, then, do you still recommend a 1- 
year continuation? 

Mr, Dbnslow. I believe that 1-year continuance would be prefer- 
able to the 2 -year continuance. 

Senator Hickbnloopek. Thank you. That is all. 

Senator Coo^t-r. I would like to ask a question. Did the Grange 
support a mandatory feeii grain control program last year, when that 
bill was before us? 

Mr. Dbnslow. I didn't testify at that time. I believe, though, 
that the consistent policy of the Grange in these programs has been 
that they should be on a voluntary basis. The Grange is primarily 
interested in a commodity-by-commodity approach to the different 
agricultural commodities, and on a voluntary basis which will permit 
producers to choose to participate in the program or not. 

Senator Cooper. In your statement you say this: "In the absence 
of such authority" — and I interpolate — "authority which would be 
givwi in the feed grains bill — wheat producers voting in the referendum 
would have no assurance that the proposed wheat marketing certifi- 
cate program would include the authonty which the Congress granted 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to permit the substitution of wheat and 
feed grain acreage in the operation of the proposed program for the 
1964 crop of wheat." Does the bill before us include additional 
authority to wheatgrowers to substitute feed grains for any wheat 
acreage if the wheat certificate plan should be approved? 

Mr. Denslow, If the wheat certificate plan should be approved, if 
the referendum is favorable? 

Senator Cooper. The wheat growers could then use the authority 
in existing law to plant feed grains on wheat acreage? 

Mr. Denslow. Well, if I understand your question. Senator, in the 
portion of my statement which you have quoted, I was referring to 
that section of the 1962 Food and Agriculture Act which, in the event 
and only in the event that there is an acreage diversion program for 
the 1964 crop of feed grains in effect, would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to pennit the substitution of wheat for feed grains acreage 
and vice versa. 

Senator Cooper. And conversely, following up what Senator Aiken 
said, it is your understanding that it this feed grains bill should be 

Sassed, and the wheat certificate plan is approved by the farmers, 
;ed grain growers could sow wheat on acreage available for feed 
grains under the feed grain program? 

Mr. Denslow. I don't know of any additional authority than the 
authority I referred to in the 1962 act. 

Senator Cooper. D you look upon this authority as upsetting any 
objectives sought under either the wheat referendum or the feed 
grains bill? 

Mr. Denslow. I feel, Senator, that the two programs go hand in 
hand. One is designed to supplement the other. 

The Chairman. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Denslow. 

Mr. Johnson? 

Senator Hickbnlooper. This gentleman's name, I didn't get, that 
was on the stand just now. 

The Chairman. Denslow. 
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Senator Hickenloopeb. Mr. Denslow, may I ask you, would the 
Grange advocate the wheat referendum if the feed grains bill did not 
pass, if this bill before us did not pass? 

Mr. Denslow. Yes, sir. We have been advocating a favorable 
vote. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Even though the feed grain bill did not 
pass? 

Mr. Denslow. That is hard to answer. We have been and the 
feed grains bill has not passed — we have been advocating a favorable 
vote in the referendum. 

The Chairman. All right, 

Mr. Johnson, you may proceed, sir. Identify yourself for the 
record. 

STATEMENT OF REUBEN I. }OHNSOH, DIRECTOB, DIVISION OF 
LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, I am Reuben Johnson, director of 
legislative services for the National Farmers Union. It is an honor 
for me to have this opportunity to be here and represent Mr. Patton 
who is attending the meeting of the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers in Dublin, Ireland. 

Mr. Chairman, when I was a youngster we used to go fishing; and 
we would give out ot bait every once in a while. Without bait, we 
used to say some magic words like "rinky-dinky-doo, look out litUe 
fish^ I am going to catch you," and then we would spit on the hook. 

The first witness this morning, Congressman Fiudley, is spitting 
on a hook. This hocus-pocus is being pulled on Department of Agri- 
culture figures, figures which are contained in a committee report, a 
committee on which he serves as a distinguished member. It is a 
little late in the game to be spitting on a hook. If Congressman Findley 
doesn't catch any more fiah with his hocus-pocus than we caught by 
spitting on a dry hook and saying some magic words, he is not going 
to get very far with his figures. 

lam willing to stand on the figures of the distinguished body in the 
House, the House Agriculture Committee, and the Department of 
Agriculture. All kinds of calculations can be made using different 
assumptions. 

The truth of the matter is that one of the bi^est advantages of this 
program has been the income that has been put in the pockets of the 
farmer and the savings on the storage costs which amount to 26 cents 
a bushel each year including carrying chaises, transportation, and the 
straight storage charge. 

The Chairman. Now, when you say savings on stor^e you, of 
course, have in mind the storage that would have been chai|i;ed had 
there been no program at all. 

Mr. Johnson. That is correct. 

The Chairman. And 1 think the record would indicate that stocks 
would have increased considerably except for the program of diversion. 

Mr. Johnson. Stocks would have increased, fanners would have 
gotten less per bushel for their production. Cost to the Government 
would have been higher. This way we have at least cut the storage 
cost and have given the farmer the benefit of some of the money we 
could otherwise spend for storage. We have put money in his pocket. 
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Senator Johnston. In other words, the price would have been de- 
pressed due to the fact of the enormous surplus that would have been 
built up, is that true? 

Mr. Johnson. That is exactly right. We in Farmers Union, if we 
were going to devise a program Uiat would save the Government 
money, I think we could have come up with a program that would 
have done a much better job thau the program we nave. There are 
people right here around this table that talk about saving money now 
but they would not support a program in which farmers would be 
permitted the right to vote in referendum, to put a mandatory control 
on production and thereby really save some money. 

If this is what they want to do, they should have been here when 
we had a bill up which would have put some effective control on pro- 
duction and would have provided more adequate, in my judgment, 
price supports than we can have under a voluntary program. 

Senator Johnston. In other words, summing up wnat you said, 
we have to take the farmers into consideration in the legislation we pass. 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, I was just looking at some figures 
here. I would just like to read some of these figures. On income, 
going into a State like Illinois, the State of the distinguished gentleman 
from the House side. Congressman Findley, his State received $11K 
million in land diversion payments this year, 1963. This is income 
in the pockets of the farmers that be represents. 

Considering this and the fact that we cut the amount of feed grains, 
I think the program ought to be looked at in a different light than 
he wants us to look at it. 

In Iowa $2 million more went into the pockets of farmers, a total 
of nearly $13.5 million went into the pockets of Iowa feed grain pro- 
ducers this year under this program. 

These are just two examples. The figures are in the report of the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

Senator HiCKENLooPEit. Are those figures for the marketplace or 
are they Government payments? 

Mr. Johnson. These are payments. Senator Hickenlooper, I have 
found that farmers prefer to get income out of the marketplace. 
But if they can't get it out of the marketplace, they will take it in 
whatever form they can get it. It is difficult to try to stay in business 
and grow corn and feed grains in Iowa or any other State where feed 
grains are grown. 

Tliis program has meant the difference between losing farmers more 
rapidly off of the land and keeping them out thwe. If we hadn't 
had the program, we would have fewer farmers. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Would you rather have a program where 
the farmer got a reasonably adequate and equitable price in the mar- 
ket place on an economic level of the exchange of goods in the normal 
economy of the country or would you rather have a pro-am where 
the farmer depends for his income and his net on what the Govern- 
ment payment checks were? 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Hickenlooper, if you can draw me a picture of 
how to get a program that would give the farmer— — 

Senator Hickenlooper. I am just asking— — ■ 

Mr. Johnson (continuing). The income he deserves through the 
market structure without any interference on the part of Giovernment, 
I would certainly be interested in taking a look at it with you. As 
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a matter of fact, I was looking at some figures the oUier day— I believe 
Congressman Gathings over in the House put them together — show- 
ing the price level in effect back in the days when we had no Govern- 
ment progi-ams at all. 

They don't look too good. They weren't good. And we didn't 
have any decent stability and income for the farmers or price until 
we had Government programs. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Do you think the price level of the farmers 
is adequate today? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir, I do not. I don't think it is adequate. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Do you think this program has developed 
an adequate and fair price to the farmers? 

Mr. Johnson. If it hadn't been for this program, whereby we put 
$2 billion, approximately, in income, additional income in the pockets 
of the farmer, I don't know where that parity ratio would be that is 
down to 77. Certainly that is not adequate. 

Senator Hickenlooper. It is the lowest parity ratio we have had 
since 1931. 

Mr. Johnson, That is right, and it is not adequate. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Do you think, therefore, that the prt^am 
has been successful? 

Mr. Johnson. I think if it hadn't been for the program 

Senator Hickenlooper. I didn't ask you that. I asked you then 
do you think the program has been successful in creating an economic 
climate for the farmers to give them an adequate price when the 
parity has been down the lowest it has been since 1931? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I say that if it hadn't been for the program — 
this administration ha^ raised farm income by just about $2 billion. 

Senator Hickenlooper. And lowered the parity price to the lowest 
it has been since 1931. 

Mr. Johnson. The cost of doing business has continued to increase 
which has dropped the parity ratio to 77. This does not reflect the 
kind of income situation that I think we ought to have but I cer- 
tainly don't see us improving on this parity ratio by turning back the 
clock on a program like this. 

It has been one of the big factors in putting this $2 billion in income 
in the farmers' pockets. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, I don't know of anybody that is 
advocating abolition of a farm program. It is a question of adopting 
a farm program that ia not only realistic but that is economically 
sound and will work, but I fail to see where one can claim great 
success for this program, as I say, with the lowest parity ratio since 
1931 and the farmers' net income being so dependent on purely 
Government payments. 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, somewhere around here in the 
committee room there are 657 petitions that have been sent in by 
Farmers Union members, both feed grain and dairy petitions. I 
would just like to make a note of this in my comments here and invite 
the members of tlie committee to inspect them. 

I calculate that there are about 30 names on the average on these 
petitions and if lliere are 30 names, there are nearly 20,000 signers or 
petitioners for a feed grain program here in this room. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to file my state- 
ment for the record as U presented to the committee. 

The Chairman. Without objection that will be done. 
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Have you anything eke to add? Do you want to higbli^t it? 

Mr, Johnson, No, sir. I don't have anything to add, Mr. Chairman. 
. The Chajrman. Aiiy questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Cooper. Did the Farmers Union support the mandatory 
feed grain control program? 

Mr, Johnson. Yes, we did, we supported it. 

Senator Cooper. You now support the voluntary feed grain 
program? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, we do. 

Senator Cooper, Would you still support the mandatory control 
program? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, we try to be pragmatists in the Farmers Union, 
Senator. We came to the voluntary program when it appeared 
obvious that we didn't have support to put the mandatory program 
into effect. 

Senator Coopeb. How many States does the Farmers Union operate 
in? 

Mr. Johnson. About 22 chartered States. 

The Chairman. Chiefly in wheat. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, we start at Indiana ftnd Illinois and go all the 
way to Or^on, Washington; and start at Montana, North Dakota, 
and Wisconsin; go down to Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma. 

Our strongest membership is in what we call the commercial family 
farm area of the United States. 

Senator Cooper. Do you support minimum wages for farmers — a 
statutory minimum wage? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. We have supported the extension of the 
minimum wage throughout. 

Senator Cooper. Do you support the unionization of farmers? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I guess some people get confused by the name 
Farmers Union, Senator. We are not a union of farmworkers but 
an oi^anization of family farmers. 

Senator Cooper. 1 am asking what your pohCT is. 

Mr. Johnson. We haven't been active in this field at all. We are a 
family farm organization. No aspect of our program involves union- 
ization of farmworkers. There are some in California. I think if our 
type of program was favored, it would keep families in agriculture. 
There would never be any need for unionization because we would 
keep our agriculture out of the hands of the big corporations and 
there wouldn't be any need to hire a lot of farm labor such as we have 
seen in California and some other areas. 

Senator Cooper. That is all. 

The Chairman. Any further questions? Thank you very much. 

Senator Johnston. Let me ask one question. In your oi^aniza- 
tion do you have to be a farmer to join it? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. This is one of the requirements to be a 
voting member of the farmers union. 

Senator Johnston. Chamber of conunerce members are not mem- 
bers of your organization. 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. The original constitution of the farmers 
union permitted membership of four categories other than farmers — 
country ministers, country schoolteachers, country doctors, and 
country mechanics which in that period, 1902, was the blacksmith. 
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While we do take membership now through our insurance program 
giving associate membership in some of our allied rural areas, we do 
not give voting membership to anybody in farmers union except 
farmers. As a matter of fact, the reason why the farmers union 
isn't a bi^er farm organization. Senator, is because we don't accept 
anybody but farmers. Farmers have been decHning in number. 

We might be able to get up to a million and a half if we took city 
people but we don't. We stay a farmers' organization and thereby 
we think we stay pure when we come down here because we are talking 
for farmers. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. JoHMSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of James G. Patton, president. National 
Farmers Union, follows:) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the ■committee, it ia an honor for me to have 
this opportuuity to appear before the distinguislied members of this committee 
for the purpose of presenting the views of National Farmers Union on a long-range 
feed grains program. 

The Comnuttee on Agriculture in the Senate plays a vital and essential role in 
maintaining the economic health of rural America. The ways and means of 
providing farmers needed price and income protection and support have become 
controversial in recent years. This means that the work of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee is not always easy. The members of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee deserve our sincere vote of thanlts for the time and attention that you have 
given to farmers' programs over the years. I especially want to commend 
Senator EUender for his outstanding leadership in the development of the feed 
grains program. 

I c^l attention to the petitions sent in by Farmers Union members who, 
through their work and effort, demonstrate their interest in a feed grains, as well 
as a dairy program. To date, 657 petitions have been received. They are on 
exhibit here today and with your permission, Mr Chairman, we would like to 
leave them here through these hearings and the dairy hearing to follow. 

The Feed Grains Subcommittee of National Farmers Union has stressed the 
need for increasing income of feed grain producers and a summary of their views 
is outlined herein. However, Mr. Chairman, we fully support the bill, H.R. 4997, 
passed by the House of Representatives. The basic provisions of this bill are 
fully consistent with our views. Moreover, we believe that wheat producers are 
entitled to know what the feed grains program will be in 1964 before the referen- 
dum vote on May 21. We, therefore, urge you to act promptly to report H.R. 
4997 to the Senate floor. 

Having worked closely with farmers for most of my adult life, I share with you 
an awareness for the need of continually improving the economic position of the 
farmer and I admire the perseverance and courage of those of you who have chosen 
to remain in the service of agriculture in the Congress of the United States. 

I want also to express the appreciation of the Farmers Union for the role of this 
committee in developing programs which have increased net farm income by 
almost $2 billion over the past 2 years. 

Since the fall of 1960 feed grain stocks have been reduced 28 percent. The 1961 
feed grains program reduced corn stocks by 368 million bushels. The 1962 
program has continued the reduction of corn stocks by 340 million bushels and 
preliminary reports and estimates indicate that feed grain stocks will be further 
cut through the 1963 feed grain program. The reductions of CCC stocks have cut 
the cost of storing and handling to the Federal Government. These indicators 
of progress are well known and understood by the American farmer who also knows 
that without the increases in the price support on nearly all price-supported 
commodities many family owned and operated farms would be bankrupt today. 

As you well know, much of additional farm income is the direct result of the 
feed grain program so I again commend this subcommittee for the development 
of this worthwhile program. 

But even though the programs of the past 2 years have added income that 
otherwise would not have been realized, the income gap between the farm and 
nontarm sectors still remains deplorable. This concern was recently pointed out 
by the executive committee of the National Farmers Union. While they com- 
mended both the Congress and the administration for their valiant efforts to 
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improve the agricultural economy, the committee etated that "farmers are Htill 
plagued by inadequate returns for their capital investment, m»iisgement, and 
wotlc." 

"Parmers everywhere," the committee said, "should join forces this year to 
work with responsible fwm organizations and farmers' friends in Congress and 
the administration to insure a prosperous and stable agricultural and national 
economy." 

Undoubtedly the concern, as expressed in the words of our executive com- 
mittee is grounded in the tact that in spite of an increase in overall net returns 
to farmers, the parity ratio, which is a measure of farm income in relation to 
cost, has not increased. 

Almost half of our farm families had incomes, from all sources, of less than 
$2,600 in 1959, according to the Bureau of the Census. Nearly two-thirds of 
the individuals living alone on farms had incomes of less than $1,000 a year. 

A recent study made by Farmers Union from Department of Agriculture figures 
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In 1961 returns per hour for operator and family labor on such farms was $1.03, 
calculated on the basis of about 40 hours of work a week, or below Federal mini- 
mum wage standards. This does not include, of course, any set-aside for manage- 
ment or return on investment. If net cash income had kept pace with invest- 
ment, as is normal to expect in other business ventures, the average farmer could 
have expected a net cash income of approximately $15,000 by 1961. 

Prosperity in rural America will continue to have a great deal to do with the 
growth and prosperity of our national economy. 1 am firmly convinced, for 
example, that a substantial increase in farm prices and income would result in 
utilizing our industrial production capacity to a much greater extent than at the 
present time. This would mean a reduction in the i»-esent level of unemployment. 

Unless some way can be found to increase purchasing power of those people who 
are not sharing equitably in national growth and income, it will be necessary to put 
the unemployed to work and activate idle plants through a public works program. 
1 recommended recently to the Joint Economic Committee that a $50 billion in- 
vestment be made in public works projects over the next 3 years. The Nation 
needs more schools, more roads, more pollution abatement plans, more public 
works such as dams to control floods and produce power as well as Bteam and 
atomic plants for this purpose. But, obviously, a substantial increase in farm 
income could play a vital and important role in alleviating nnemptoym€ait and idle 
industrial production resources. 

Increasing prices and income at s. mxich more rairid pace would strengthen the 
family farm system ol agriculture that has served this Nation so eftectivMy. Not 
only has the family farm system of agriculture ^ven this Nation the strongest, 
the most productive, and the most effident (^culture in the world, it is the 
bulwark of the social and cultural values tliat are essential to our national political 
and social welfare. For this reason Farmers Union continues to stress ttie nerd 
for economic conditions in sericulture which will make it possible for a farm 
family to earn a Uvtng comparable to other economic groups vitii similar inv<«t- 
ment«, management, and work requirements. 

This concern for the famOy farm was expressed recently in the report of thi- 
Family Farm Subcommittee at the Natiesal Advigcry OammLttae on Rural 
Development. The subcommittee recommended: 

"Practical limitation of Federal price support, credit, conservation, crop insur- 
ance, and other assistance, both monetary and technical, to larger than familv 
farms. There should be a cutoff point beyond which no subsidy w3 be paid. 
The cutofT might be at a ^e<»fie incooM leval, at a epaeified number of acres, or 
a specified number of bushels or pounds." 

Therefore, for future reference of the committee, we will present a brief sum- 
mary of a feed Krains program that hss provlsioB for a family farm cutoff. Such 
a provision wot»d have the effect of (1) protecting and 8te«ngthening the family 
farm strueture of agriculture and (2) cutting Goverunent cost «f needed farm 
programs. 
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The feed grains committee of Farmers Union is made up of State pregidenta 
as follows; Mr. Ben Radcliffe, president of the South Dakota Farmefa Union, 
chairman; Mr. Elton Berck, president of Nebraska Farmers Union; Mr. Kenneth 
Schuman, president of Iowa Farmers Union; Mr. John Rees, president of Illinois 
Farmers Union; and Mr. Alvah F. Troyer, president of Indiana Farmers Union. 

The program drafted by the committee follows; 

PROPOSED FEED GRAINS PBOGBAM 

Objeetives 

1. To increase farm income— 100 percent of parity to cooperating producers. 

2. To assure consumers of continued fair and stable prices for meat, poultry, 
dairy, and cereal products. 

3. To afford producers the means of growing needed quantities of feed grtuns 
without risk of overproduction which dcpresBes prices to farmers and increases 
storage costs to taxpayers. 

4. To further reduce current feed grains stocks to the level of an adequate 

5. To strengthen thf historic and traditional national objective of a strong 
system of owner-operated family farms, as contrasted to ownership by absentee 
landlords and recent rapid growth of vertical integration. 

Oulline of major promaions 

1. Voluntary program covering corn, grain sorghum, and barley to operate 
nationally, until such time as it may become ineffective in maintaining a reason- 
able balance between supply and demand and in returning 100 percent of parity 
to cooperating family-type producers. 

2. Established 1959-60 feed grains base for individual farms will be extended. 

3. The Secretary of Agriculture will determine for the year ahead national feed 
^tun requirements— domestic consumption and export requirements, including 
«ommerci^ market, social market and food-for-peace usage, plus the amount of 
feed CTaina needed for maintenance of an adequate safety reserve. 

4. One hundred percent of parity will be provided for cooperating producers 
through the establishment of price support floor set at 75 percent of parity and a 
direct payment to make up the difference between the support level or the market 
price, whichever is higher, and 100 percent of parity (S1.61 per bushel f6r corn 
with grain sorghum, barley, oats, and rye supported on basis of feed-value- 
equiviJent ratio to corn). 

Producers cooperating in the percentage reduction of feed grains acres pre- 
scribed by the Secretwy will be eligible for 100 percent of parity. 

5. Producers who stay within their feed grains tiase acreage will be eligible for 
support price (7fi percent of parity). 

6. To encourage, promote, and preserve the family operated structure of 
U.S. agriculture, the maximum amount of direct payment p«r farm operf^tor will 
not exceed S10;000. 

7. ContinKenoy reserves will be established in order that bases will be available 
for new producers and in order that adjuatmeots may be made by .ASCS com- 
mittees in hardship cases. 

8. Examples of now the program will operate for: 

A. Producer makbig acreage reduction of 20 percent from' lOOj-ai^ base: 
80 acres times 70 bushels, per acre equals 5,600 bushels, times support [»ice 
of S1.20 plus $0.41 direct, payment ($1.61) equals $9,016 gross return. 

B. producer planting within lOO-acre base: 100 acres times 7D bqslipls'Pa' 
acre equals 7,000 bushels times support price of $1.20 equate $8,4t)0 gross 
return. 

The Chairman. I see Senator Morae who haa a very shdrt state- 
ment here to present to the committee. Senator Morse. ^ 

STATEMENT OF HON. WA7NE HOESE, A U.S. SENATOR FROH 
THE STATE OP OREGON 

Senator Mobse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it pves me great 
pleasure to anpear before you in support of the administration's feed 
grain bill, H.R. 4997, the Feed Grain Act of 1963. As I indicated on 
the floor of the Senate on May 1, it is my belief that this is sound 
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legislation which should be given expeditious consideration by the 
Senate. 

I believe that the feed grain program contained in the bill is a key 
part of the sound agricultural program proposed by the administration. 
It contains the basic principle, so important to Oregon farmers, that 
wheat grown on feed grain base acres shall be considered and treated 
as a feed ^ain. 

In admmistering this program, I trust that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will act in accordance with this congressional intent. To nail 
this point down, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request that the com- 
mittee obtain from the Secretary confirmation for me that it is his 
understanding of this intent of the bill that wheat grown on feed grain 
base acres shall be treated and considered as a feed grain. 

By bringing this bill to the floor in the immediate future, your 
committee wiU, in effect, reassure Oregon farmers that when they vote 
in the wheat referendum in favor of the administration's program, 
they will do so in the knowledge that they will be allowed to grow 
feed ^ain wheat on feed grain base acreage. 

This is a principle of vital significanr* to the ^riculturai and 
business economy of the Pacific Northwest. 

May I digress and say it is of vital interest to our poultry industry. 
Barley as a feed grain is fine for livestock, but it is no good for poultry. 
Our poultry producers in Oregon simply have to have wheat as a feed 
grain basis for their operations. That is why we need to nail the 
Secretary of Agriculture down on a specific commitment in a formal 
way as to wheuier or not he shares this intent that I have expressed. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator object to 
an interruption here? 

Senator Morse. Not at all. 

Senator Hickenloopbr. Would you think we should have an 
amendment to this bill that would specifically set that out, then? 

Senator Mohse. I don't think you need it. I think it goes with 
the bill if you make this legislative history. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. Why not make it a specific amendment 
to the bill? 

Senator Morse. I don't want to encour^e any more delays. 

Senator Hickenlooper. A specific amendment that would make 
it certain? 

Senator Morse. For the feaeon I just gave. I think you can make 
it certain by making the legislative history that I have su^ested. 
I want action. 

In our part of the country, we need to utilize our resources of men, 
land, and water to produce the grain and grass wnich can best be 
marketed and utilized in the form of livestock and poultry products. 

Not only do we serve our area by our beef and poultry products 
but we also can help to meet the food needs of the expanding popula- 
tion to the south of us in California. 

The feed grain bill, however, is essential if we are to market our 
animal and poultry products, because to do so successfully our farmers 
need to have stable suppUes of feed grains at prices which are competi- 
tive with those of other grain feeding areas of these United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the position of the senior Senator from Oregon on 
this matter is supported by representatives of the great farm organi- 
zations of my State, with but one exception. I submit for the record 
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telegrams and correspondence I have received from the pre-^ident and 
officers of the Oregon Wheat Growers League, the management of the 
Morrow County Grain GrowerB, Inc., and the president of the North 
Pacific Grain GrowMB, Inc., a regional cooperative grain marketing 
association. 

The president of the Oregon Farmers Union has likewise com- 
municated to me the position of his organization on this important 
matter. Mr. Elkins has urged me to bring to the attention of Oregon 
farmers the importance of speedy Senate action on the feed grain bill as 
being vital to the success of the wheat referendum. 

There may be those who feel that delay on this legislation until 
after May 21 will encourage a "no" vote on the wheat referendum. 
It would be my hope that this committee, by prompt action, can 
dispel any illusions which such groups may hold. 

I thank the committee. I will be glad to answer questions if I 
can. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 

Pendleton Obeg., May 1, f&eS. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, B.C.: 

Immediate action to pass feed grain bill very important. 

Milton Morgan, 
Vice President, Oregon Wheat Growers League. 

Pendleton, Oeeq., May 1, 1968. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The league urges you to promote speedy action on feed grain bill. 

JoKN Welles, 
Executive Vice President, Oregon Wheat Grovxrs League. 

Lexington, Oreg., April 30, 1988. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
SenaU Ogiee Building, WathingUm, D.C.: 

I believe an affirmative vote on the new feed bill by the Senate will improve 
chances of a favorable outcome of the wheat referendum. Hope ouch a vote 
may be had before May 21. Your past efforts deeply appreciated by moat of 
this areas wheat growers. 

Manager, Morrow County Grain OrovMrt. 

Pendleton, Oreg., May 1, 1968, 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, B.C.: 

Accelerated action on feed grain bill imperative. 

L. E. Kasebbso, 
President, Oregon Wheat Grotoere League. 

Wbston, Oreg., A-pril 1$, 1968. 
Hon. Watnb Morse, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, B.C.: 

Passage of the feed grain bill is very important to the national economy and 
especially to the State of Oregon. Please vote and work for the passage of this 

Jaues Zeauer. 
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North Pacific Grain Growers, 

Mohler, Wath., April 29, 198S. 
Senator Waynb Morse, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: In & regular meeting of our board of directors held in Lewiston, 
Idaho, on April 25, 1963, a reeolution was passed to support a favorable vote for 
the 1964 wheat referendum. 

As a farmer owned and controlled grain marketing cooperative we feel it is our 
responsibility to our members to support any legislation affecting our members 
welfare. 

The passage of the feed grain bill is the key to making the wheat program the 
workable program we need to give the farmer in the Pacific Northwest the flexi- 
bility necessary for the economical operation of his farm. 

We request your support on the passage of the feed grain bill, and we urge 
final passage before May 21, 1963. 
Sincerely, 

Robert W. Tanke, President. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator Morse. 

Any questions? 

Senator Hickenloopeb. Yes. Senator Morse, I notice in listing 
the ones who have sent you messages approving this legislation, there 
is no mention of the livestock associations. Have they indicated 
favorable consideration? 

Senator Mobse. I mentioned the president of the North Pacific 
Grain Growers and the Oregon Wheat Growers League. They are 
very representative of our livestock group in our State. Mr. Hill — 
I had luncheon Friday with Mr. Hill, who is the top man representing 
our livestock people in my State. From him I have learned that they 
are strongly for this bill. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. Is he going to testify, do you know? 

Senator Morse. I beUeve he has returned to Oregon. I will find 
out. 

May I say to the Senator from Iowa, that there is no question 
about the position of the livestock growers in my State for this has 
been a running issue with them for several years now. Senator Neu- 
beiger and I have both battled for tiieir interests. 

We are in this very difficult position in Oregon in connection with 
livestock. We raise the animals up to feeder condition. Then they 
are shipped out of our State and are fattened in the Middle West or 
down in large commercial yards, in California. We then must import 
the carcasses back into our State. Here we are, a great beef-producing 
State in the first instance, but not a finishing State, and frankly, and 
I say to the members of the committee as Senator Neuberger can so 
well verify, we feel we are discriminated against on the price of feed 
grains. 

The estimates vary somewhere from S7 to $12 and $13 a ton. That 
is one reason why it is so importaJit that we get some help in the pro- 
duction of our own feed grains. 

Senator Hickenlooper. How do you feel about the discretionary 
provision which would permit the— which permits the Secretary to 
permit the substitution of feed grfuns on wheat acreage and wheat 
on feed j^ain acreage? 

Senator Morse. Oh, I am in favor (A it. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Do you think that would reduce the feed 
units in this country and accomplish a reduction of the total feed 
units that would be available whicn seems to be the main trouble that 
is bothering us? 

87847— «9 10 
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Senator Mokse. It would be of great help to the Pacific Nortliweat. 

Senator Hickenlooper. But I am talking about the whole impact 
of the feed grain surpluses which we are concerned with. 

Senator Morse. It will help the economy, the agricultural economy 
of the whole country when we eliminate this discrimination against 
us now. 

The Chairman. Any further questions? 

Senator Neuberger. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleague Senator Morse, Secretary Freeman's testi- 
mony on pages 13 and 14 of this transcript of the hearing. He com- 
ments specifically on wheat aa a feed grain in response to a question 
from Senator Aiken, and I think he is on record in response to your 
statement today, that it will be, of course, treated as a feed grain. 

Senator Morse. Thank you. As you know, Senator Neuberger, 
you and I have worked with these livestock men now for several 
years and we know there is no question about their supporting our 
position. 

May I say good naturedlv to my good friend from Iowa that I 
hope that the Secretary of Agriculture will exercise his discretion in 
doing justice to us in Oregon once in a while. As the Congressional 
Record shows, I have been at times, very unhappy with the Secretary 
of Agriculture when he exercised his discretion m a way which denied 
us some teed grain help in connection with our livestock and poultry. 
I think he should have given us more help. In these instances he 
is going to have to assume the full responsibility for great damage 
done to us. 

Senator Hickbnlooper. Let me ask you about the feed grain situa- 
tion now. What is the reason why you can't use your surplus wheat 
now for feed? 

Senator Morse. Well, because they haven't been on this very 
acreage. They have been growing barley because there has been 
such a demand for the export of barley. What we have been doing 

Senator Hickenlooper. I mean, don't you liave the wheat there? 
Isn't the wheat surplus out there? 

Senator Morse. Well, you can't make it available for feed grain 
because they can't buy it at the support price. 
■ The Chairman. That is right. 

Senator Morse. For feed grain. That has been our problem. 

Senator Johnston. That is true. 

Senator Morse. And we have been exporting barley, been grow- 
ing barley and exporting it to the Asiatic market which has been 
helpful to our balance-of-payments problem, but aa far as the poultry 
industry is concerned, even if we could get the barley available to the 
poultry industry, they couldn't use it because that is not what the 
poultry industry neeiu. They need wheat. 

Senator Hickenlooper. So the problem of wheat out in your coun- 
try today is a problem of price, not the availability of wheat. 

Senator Morse. The price of wheat to be used as feed grain? 

Senator Hickenlooper. That is what I mean. 

Senator Morse. That is correct. 

The Chairman. Aa a matter of fact, Senator Morse, you and others 
from your section have been strong advocates for the past 4 or 5 years 
to permit the planting of wheat for feed grain. 

Senator Morse. Yes. 
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The Obaikman. And here is an opportunity to do it. 

Senator Morse. Yes, right. 

The Chairman, And I don't believe it will seriously affect any 
other part of our country except your area. 

Senator Morse. I have spoken time and time ^ain, and I mean no 
flattery, but I owe it to the people of my State to say for this record 
that one of the stanchest supporters we have had, a man that has done 
so much for Oregon agriculture within his authority in the Senate, has 
been the chairman of this committee. On behalf of the people of my 
State 1 want to thank you for your constant cooperation on the merits 
every time I have brought a problem here to you. You have told me 
many times, "Wayne, there is nothing I can do about it. The law 
doesn't permit what you want." 

This legislation will help and so I strongly plead for it. 

The Chairman. Any further questions? 

Senator Cooper. I just have this one question, Senator Morse. 
Would you consider that this authority to substitute wheat, or to 
grow wheat on feed grain acreage if this bill is adopted, would in any 
way endanger the purpose of the wheat program? 

Senator Morse. Not at all. 

Senator Cooper. It would so increase the supplies of wheat 
that 

Senator Morse. Not at all. We can say this is earmarked wheat. 

Senator Cooper. What? 

Senator Morse. Earmarked wheat in a sense. It won't endanger 
the program. 

The Chairman. And it can't be sold without a certificate under 
the present law. 

Senator Coopbr. I understand that. I voted against the com- 
pulsory feed grain program because it seemed to me that it would very 
seriou^y affect certain areas of this country and not enable them to 
have enough feed grain. I assume you make the same ailment here 
for the wheat program? 

Senator Morse. Well, frankly I don't follow that. I don't think 
making this ao'eage avEulable— let's get right down to what we need 
it for — making this acreage available to our poultry industry is 
going to endanger any programs. It is going to do economic justice 
to the poultry producers in my country that our present feed grain 
policy IS bankrupting. 

We 'are just breaking poultry producer ^ter poultry producer in 
the States of Oregon and Washmgton. I don't think you can justify 
an agricultural prggfam that has that effect. 

Senator Hickknlooper. It's breaking poultry producers every 
place in the country but I don't think it is the wheat program that is 
doing it. 

Senator Morse. Not because they can't get feed grain. Don't get 
me on that subject because you know what I do with our European 
NATO partners. I have already expressed myself on that several 
times on the floor of the Senate. 

I just, as you know, laid down the law, so to speak, to our NATO 
partners and I started in on the State Department. In my judgment 
we should put some checks on the State Department in regara to what 
the State Department is doing in selling American agriculture short 
in connection with our dealings with our European allies. 

The Chairman, Any further questions? 
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Senator Morse. Third year exporting, so to speak, of agriculture, 
and you are cutting it down through your State Department program. 
It has got to stop. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Not my State Department. 

Senator Mobse. Well, 1 want to tell you I have done ray best to 
disassociate myself from it, I am (^uite nonpartisan on these matters. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Mr. Mogdanz? 

Mr. Maghanz. May I request that my associate, Mr. B. H. Jooes, 
appear with me? 

The Chairman. Sure. As many as you desire, sir. 

Mr. Maodanz. There are just two of us. 

STATEMENT OF DON F. MAGDANZ, EXECUTIVE SECKETAST- 
TREASUBER, AND B. H. JONES, ASSOCIATE SECRBTARY-TREAS- 
URER, NATIONAL LIVESTOCK FEEDERS ASSOCIATION, OHAHA, 
NEBR. 

The Chairman. Will you identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Magdanz. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Don F. Magdanz, of Omaha, Nebr., the executive secretary of the 
Livestock Feeders Association. With me is Mr. B. H. Jones, the 
associate secretary-treasurer of our organization. 

The National Livestock Feeders Association genially supports the 
basic legislative concept of voluntary participation as embodied in 
H.R. 4997, known as the Feed Grain Act of 1963. Also, it firmly 
endorses the amendment adopted in the House of Representatives 
limiting the effective period of the proposed legislation to 2 years. 
In fact, this was one of^the recommendations made by this association 
in its statement on the measure to the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture when that body was engaged in its deliberations. 
We hereby emphatically encourage this committee to retain the time- 
period limitation. 

In the opinion of the members of this association, it is not advisaUe 
to give permanent legislative status to a feed grain program at this 
time. The current production and storage situation makes it highly 
im^Kirtant to provide for congressional review of the need for feed 
grain prt^am revrsions, inclumng the actual necessity for continuing 
a Government program. Every avenue should be left open to enable 
the Federal Government to relieve itself of the responsibility of con- 
ducting a prdgram involving feed grains a« soon as the production and 
storage circumstances make it advisable to do so. 

Le^slation of a permanent nature is not in keeping with the policy 
declarations of the National Ijiveatock Feeders Association, which 
call for the "gradual withdrawal aimed at final termination of Gov«ti- 
ment administered prt^ams." 

However, full endorsement of H.R. 4997 by the National Liveatock 
Feeders Association is subject to certain changes in the measure as 
passed by the House of Representatives. We are grateful for the 
privil^e of outhning the changes we feel are important, and respect- 
fully request this committee to give its consideration to our recom- 
mendations. These changes, with brief and appropriate comment, 
are contained in the following paragraphs: 
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I. ESTABLISHMENT OP GUIDELINE LIMITS ON AUTHORITY 

It 18 the profound feeling of the membership of this association that 
H.R. 4997, as now written, proTides for vesting authority that is far 
too broad in the hands of the administrator of the program contained 
therein. Declared policy of the National Livefitock Feeders Associa- 
tion as of February 8, 1963, while supporting a voluntary feed grain 
program, sets out as one of the conditions that future feed grain 
legislation "avoid the concentration of authoritative power over feed 
grain production and marketing in the hands of Government admin- 
istrators," 

While it is recognized that certain flexibihty is not only desirable, 
but necessary, nevertheless, the association submits that the ad- 
ministrative authority provided in H.R. 4997 goes beyond the point 
of necessity or advisability. In our opinion, nothing constitutes a 
more serious threat to the basic freedom of the individual, nor the 
effectiveness of his congressional representatives to work in his behalf, 
than the concentration of undue administrative authority under the 
law. 

We reaUze there is notliing new in an argument such as this, but we 
cannot refrain from emphasizing it and repeating it when we detect 
any surrender of authority by the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment in favor of the executive branch. We submit tbat the bill is 
grossly deficient in approiH:iate guidelines in a host of instances and 
in the absence of these guidelines the Secretary of Agriculture is given 
power over men that is far too extensive. 

An enumeration of these powers and authorities would serve no 
purpose at this moment except to emphasize the sweeping delegation 
of domioion to one person should producers wish to voluntaxily comply 
with the program. 

It shomd be entirely possible to write legislation that confines this 
authority within the realm of reasonableness and still provide the 
degree of flexibility necessary to constructive administration. We 
graciously urge that this committee make such amendments as would 
be required to provide these guidelines and thereby retain the gov- 
ernment of men in the hands of the people through their elected 
representatives. 

We are grossly concerned about the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in amending H.R. 4997 on the floor to expand the adminis- 
trative authority over and beyond the extent contaioed in the bill as 
reported by the House Agricultural Committee. Specifically, we 
refer to the amendment following the period on line 1 , p^e 9, providing 
for adjustment of feed grain bases upon recommendation of State 
committees. 

For reasons mentioned above, we beheve this amendment should be 
deleted, or at least the extent of any such adjustment should be 
confined. 

II. PROTECTION OF THE REDUCTION IN FEED GRAIN STOCKS 

This association is fully aware of the substitution provisions pro- 
vided, as related to wheat and feed grains, in H.R. 4997 and in the 
Food and Agricultural Act of 1962. While the application of these 
provisions is reasonably clear, we submit there is considerable uncer- 
tainty in the direction such substitutions might take in actual practice. 
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Are your feeders just in the central States, Nebraska and that area? 

Mr, aIagdaxz, Let's say the majority of them are in the North 
Central States. We might add one more thing and say, by offeriog 
an opportunity to switch these acreages, we have Government par- 
ticipation in shifting acreages from their normal and traditional 
production areas into new areas and while we feel that this has every 
right to take place under normal economic conditions and according 
to economic feasibility, and also that the people in the northwestern 
part of the country or any other part of the country where they have 
not raised feed grains in the past have every right to raise feed grains 
today if they want to. but we do not feel that the Government snould 
participate through their programs in an artificial shift of this acreage 
production. 

Mr. Jones, would you like to add anything to what has been said? 

Mr. JoN'ES. Mr. Chairman, I would just say this in answer to the 
question. We certainly do not advocate outlawing the use of wheat 
as a feed grain. Our point here is that we do not want to destroy 
the progress that has been made in the feed grain area and jeopardize 
this pro|:ram by allowing the wheat problem to be transferred to the 
feed gram area. 

Senator Neubbrger, Well, what difference does it make to you, as a 
feeder organization, if it is a good feed grain? In other words, are 
you really representing comgrowCT^ more than you are livestock 
feeders? Because I oan'c see — I am not a farmer any more although 
I used to be a dairi' farmer, what difference it makes to you whether 
the feed is wheat, corn, barley, or peas if it is a good feed? 

Mr. JoxES. Madam, if you look at the storage of wheat and you 
visualize adding a portion of this to the storage o' feed grains, I ttuDk 
TOU then realize the disastrous effect that it could have on the feed 
grain program in actually cancehng out the reduction that has been 
made. 

Senator Xeuberger. The chairman knon-s we have discussed this 
many times. In fact, we are going over a lot of old ground. I 
thought that wheat on feed grain acres will not increase the feed 
production but will really be in lieu of present feed production. 

The Chairman, That is what would happen. 

Mr. Joxes. Our understHnding under the bill, the amount that 
can be transferred here from wheat acres in any given year when you 
have a diversion program is np to the Secretary of Agriculture, so it 
would be possible for any wlieatgrower, large or sntaU. if the Secretary 
of Agriculture gave the approval, for him to transfer a major portion 
of that wheat acreage into the feed grain channels, and I am calling 
your attention again to the fact that the people in your area can grow 
all of the feed grains they wish to prow. 

Senator N'EtBERGER. Really. I am not thinking oidy about the 
people in my area, 1 am Iri-ing to think of wheat as feed grain gen- 
erally, and I know mitst of it is srrown in the Middle West, the area 
that your organizalion rcprcst-nts, 

I don't understand why yon hs a feeilers organization are oppoised 
to wheat if it is good for fe«l. 1 can't understand that, 

Mr. MAttOANi. Mr. Chairman, may I add 

Senator \ErBER<iEH, I don't want to prtdong this, but I am really 
confused by your presentation. 

Mr, JoxES, l^ir U)entb«^«hip pws clear to t^alifomia, 
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Senator Neuberoer. Well, it is very different testimony from the 
livestock growers in my section of the country, I know that. 

Mr. Jones. Livestock people in your section of the country, as was 
brought out by the testimony of Senator Morse, are primarily growers, 
not feeders. We are a feeding organization. 

Senator Nbubebger. They would like to be feeders, too, but they 
haven't been able to afford it. 

Mr. Magdanz. Mr. Chairman, that is precisely oiu' position in 
connection with this matter. Within a given area it makes no dif- 
ference whether we have wheat or feed grain acres or feed grain on 
wheat acres. 

If that was the only consideration, we would have no point of 
contention to make here. But we have to recognize that within the 
framework of this substitution procedure, there is also the matter of 
shifting acres to new areas. They are together and cannot be sepa- 
rated. If it were only the point of the movement of acres, we would 
have no point of contention hare at all. 

The Chairman. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Ammon. 

Mr. Ammon. Mr. Chairman, I have with me this morning Mr. Allan 
Bradley. I would like him to sit with us. He is director of North- 
eastern Poultry Producers Council, residing in Easton, Md., and is a 
past president of the Maryland State Poultry Council. 

The Chaibman. All right. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD I. AMMON, EXECVTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NORTHEASTERN POULTRY PRODUCERS COUNCIL, TRENTON, 



The Chairman. I notice you have a prepared statement. Do 
you want to read it or highlight it? 

Mr. Ammon. I will read it. 

My name is Richard I. Ammon. I am executive director of the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers Council, more commonly known as 
NEPPCO, with headquarters in Trenton, N.J. 

NEPPCO is a nonprofit trade association whose basic membership 
consists of 14 State poultry producer associations from Maine through 
Ohio and Virginia. These organizations represent a combined total 
of over 20,000 poultrymen. 

By request, this statement is also being presented on behalf of one 
of our lai^er members, Delmarva Poultry Industries, a nonprofit 
trade association of some 3,000 broiler and egg producers located on 
the Delaware-Maryland- Virgin! a peninsula. 

We are meeting now today on an historic but rather base anniversary. 
Thirty years ago, on May 10, 1933, the U.S. Senate passed the first 
Agricultural Adjuetment Act. Thirty years ago this week, your 
distinguished predecessors were debating in these Halls the very 
issues we are discussing here today. 

During these intervening years, more than a score of additional 
agricultural acts and some $48 million have been used to control 
production and bolster farm income. 

Yet today, the so-called farm problem is in many respects worse 
than ever. But rather than admit our past mistakes and be guided 
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by the lessons of history, we continue to offer the American fanner 
more and more of the same medicine which has only become more bitter 
with age and lost all of its curative powers back in the days of the 
New Deal. 

As recent as 1961, we passed a temporary feed grain program. The 
proposal before us today is to make this program permaQent, Yet 
in the 2 crop years, 1961 and 1962, a sizable majority of eligible pro- 
ducers refused to participate, the program was extremely expensive — 
costing over Sl)^ billion, and such reduction in feed grain stocks as 
has been achieved baa been due almost entirely to increased utiliza- 
tion and not to the program itself. 

While poultrymen of the Northeast are admittedly small feed ^ain 
producers whose total volume comprises but a fraction of the Nation's 
production, they are big users of feed. 

In I960 over 5}i million tons of poultry feed were consumed in the 
14-State area comprising NEPPCO land. That's 27 jpercent of the 
poultry feed consumed in this country and 14 percent of total formula 
feed of all types consumed in the United States. 

Northeastern poultrymen have for severial years been engaged in 
a severe competitive struggle with southeastern and midwestem 
poultrymen. 

WMe near to the big eastern markets, our feed^ labor, and housing 
costs have been signineantly higher than those m the Southeast or 
Midwest and higher than the transportation differential suffered by 
those two areas in shipping their products to eastern markets. As a 
result, we have steadily been losing markets in our own backyard to 
these distant producers. 

The bluest single cost of producing poultry meat or eggs, of course, 
is feed. It accounts for over two-thu'ds of our total costs. A reduc- 
tion in feed costs, therefore, is our constant objective since it offers ua 
the best means of remaining competitive and recapturing some of our 
lost markets. 

That is why northeastern poultrymen were perplexed and dis- 
couraged this past January when the Secretary of Agriculture invoked 
his powers under the Emergency Feed Grain Act of 1961 and offered 
12 Southeastern States Government-owned grain on an f.o.b. delivery 
basis at 25 cents over the CCC bushel quotation in Chicago. 

This unfair, preferential treatment permits southeastern poultry- 
men to purchase feed at a saving that further widens the cost of pro- 
duction differential between them and their northeastern competitors. 

While we are aware of the so-called antidumping provision of the 
1963 Feed Grain Act, it has not yet been implemented in this regard. 

We feel it is entirely premature to extend the provisions of this 
l^slation for 2 years into the future before we have had some experi- 
ence with the present statute. 

Last year, the poultry industry in general stood behind turkey 
growers when they rejected marketing orders and Government controls 
m the June 1962 referendum. 

This year, the Nation's wheatgrowers must decide whether or not 
to take the final plunge into the strictest form of control ever seriously 
proposed in this country. 

No one can predict tlie outcome of the Vlay 21 rcfei-enduin. Yet 
because feed grain and wlieat production and marketing are inextri- 
<^ably interrelated with each otlier aiKl with livestock production, a 
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"no" vote in the wheat referendum will not only require a reappraisal 
of wheat legislation, but of feed grain legislation as well. 

For this second reason, therefore, we feel the paaaagje of any feed 
grain legislation at this time would be', preiiiature and we ui^ the 
committee to delay final action imtil after the wheat farmers have 
cast their vote. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are all for our brothers of the soil, the 
feed grain producers, receiving a fair price for their products. And 
we recognize and accept the fact that higlier prices for them will 
mean higher costs for us. But we also believe in the American free 
enterprise system and in fair play. 

We, too, have suffered several periods of overproduction and 
resulting economic depression, but as an industry we have not run to 
the Government trough each time for a free meal. And each time 
we have bounced back a little stronger and a little wiser. 

We r?8e(il having to pay twice for our feed— once through taxes and 
again through higher feed costs. 

We believe Government-owned commodities sold in the domestic 
market should be offered on equal terms to everyone, everywhere. 

We further believe the wheat farmers of America, like the turkey 
growers, are quite capable of rendering a just decision, given a fair 
and impartial imderstanding of all the facts and all the alternatives. 
But we abhor the carrot-and-stick approach being employed by the 
Department of Agriculture through its vast army of workers extending 
from Washington into every county of this Nation and through tons 
of heavily slanted literature all aimed at influencing the vote of the 
wheat farmers. 

For the U.S. Senate to join in further sweetening the carrot by 
rushing this feed grain program through before the wheat referendum 
would, we believe, be most inappropriate and unfair to all of t^i- 
culture. 

Should the wheat program be approved in referendum, there will 
be ample time to adopt a feed grain program for 1964. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for giving us this oppor- 
tunity to exuress our views on this important issue. 

I would like to say in conclusion, if I may, that we were somewhat 
surprised that the poidtiy producers of the northwest put such a high 
value on wheat as a feed grain because certainly that is not the case 
in the northeastern area which we represent. Wheat is not consid- 
ered a very important feed grain for poultrv and it does not have the 
nutritive values that many of the other ingredients which we use, 
basically corn, have. 

The Chairman. 1 think your association was against the program 
in 1961, wasn't it? 1962? 

Mr. Ammon. You mean the feed grain pri^am? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Ammon. No. We did not take a position on it at that time. 
We did not testify. We were against the AgriculturaJ Act that year 
and we appeared nere before you at that time. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Are there any further questions? 

Senator Cooper. May 1 ask, does your organization support any 
type of a feed grain program wliich would have the effect of limiting 
supplies? 
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Mr. Ammon. Would our organization support any type of feed 
grain program? 

Senator Cooper. Yes. You all must liave discussed this subject. 
Have you taken any position as to whether your oi^anization supports 
any type of feed grain control program that, of course, would have an 
effect on the total supplies and may ultimately increase costs? 

Mr. Ammon". We have not taken an official position but we cer- 
tainly would support such a program. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, sir. 

The next witness is Mr. Cole, Ralph Cole. WiU you step forward? 

STATEMENT OF BAIPH H. COIE, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CORN 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, LINCOLN, NEBR. 

The Chairman. Mr. Cole, will you be seated and give us your 
background. Identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Cole. Senator, my name is Ralph H. Cole. I live at Holdrege, 
Nebr. I am appearing here today in behalf of the National Com 
Growers Association, inasmuch as Mr. Walter Goeppenger, president 
of the organization, is unable to be present. 

The farmers in my area at first were not favorably inclined toward 
the 1963 feed grain program, probably because they didn't understand 
it at first. Since they nave become thoroughly familiar with it, moat 
of thera now r^ard it higlily and I think the sentiment in Nebraska 
and Iowa would easily be Senator, that this is the best program of its 
kind that we have had to date. 

The signup in Nebraska and surrounding States testifies to this. 
Sixty-six percent of the feed grain farms in Nebraska are signed up in 
the 1963 program, representing 76 percent of the base acreage of the 
three crops, corn — grain sorghiun, and barley. 

We wish to express to you. Senator Ellender, and the members of 
the committee, and its counterpart in the House, and the Congress 
as a whole our appreciation for this series of programs beginning with 
the emergency feed grain program of 1961, the similar one of 1962, the 
present program this year, and the proposed legislation in H.R. 4997. 
We feel that the provisions included m it still mean additional im- 
provement on the program now in effect and at its annual meeting in 
March 1963 the National Corn Growers went on record in full support 
of H.R. 4997. 

I think I need not say anything further except to say that one of the 
reasons our farmers like the 1963 program is that it does not have in 
it one feature which has been in the past common to voluntary 
programs. 

By that I mean a tendency to defeat itself. But the way the 1963 
program is drawn up, we have worked through many examples of in- 
dividual farms and we find that even though the market price should 
rise to the support level or even higher, this would not work to the 
disadvantage of the cooperator as would have been in the case of the 
1961 program, the 1962 program, and in most voluntary programs 
which we have had in the past. 

This we feel is one of the very strong features of the 1963 program, 
and it is still embodied in the proposed legislation for 1964. 

In my State particularly we also are very happy to find that many 
livestock producers who did not previously find it to their advantage 
to participate in the program have found that due to the provisions 
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of the 1963 program it does fit their circumstances and many of them 
have signed up. 

In conclusion I would again say that we strongly support the provi- 
sions of H.R. 4997. 

The Chaihman. Have you made a study of the cost of this program, 
Mr. Cole, to indicate the reahstic costs? 

Mr. Cole. You mean to the Government? 

The Chairman. Government, tliat is right. 

Mr. Cole. No, sir; I have not, Senator. 

The Chairman. Any questions? 

Senator Hickbnlooper. Isn't the cost to the Government a factor 
in this, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cole. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator Hickenlooper. And your conclusions are based upon the 
fact that — you think it is a good program but don't know woat the 
cost is? 

Mr. Cole. No; I don't mean to say that. When Senator Ellender 
asked me this question, 1 understood him to mean the 1963 program. 
We have given a good deal of consideration to the costs of the pro- 
grams in 1961 and 1962. We have further had the indication from 
the economists in the Department of Apiculture that the 1963 pro- 
gram would be somewhere comparable to those of the previous 2 years. 

Senator Hickenloopeh. Now, do you tliink the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should have the authority to dump com on the market at 
almost any price he wanted to dump it? 

Mr. Cole. No. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Let me amplify that just a httle so you 
don't get caught in a question that is impossible to answer. 

Bear in mind that he can fix the 1964-65 loan rate. He can put 
the rate any place he wants to, and then if be sells it at 105 percent 
of the loan rate, it gives him a tremendous amount of discretionary 
authority. There would be no floor in that case. 

Mr. Cole. As I understand it, as you said. Senator, he could sell 
Commodity Credit corn at 105 percent of the loan rate. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Suppose he set the loan rate at 30 cents 
a bushel. 

Mr. Cole. Yes. Well, he would he in a position where he could, 
of course, reduce the price under the circumstances. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Do vou think there ought to be some 
protection in this bill along thatline? 

Mr. Cole. I am not concerned with it; no, I have enough confi- 
dence in the Department and in the Secretary or any Secretary whom 
we might have to feel that he would not go to that extreme. 

The Chairman, As a matter of fact, as I understand it, in the testi- 
mony he said that this payment would probably be between 10 and 15 
cents instead of 18 provided by the current law. 

Mr. Cole. I recall reading that. 

Senator Hickenlooper. But that is — those payments are not 
fixed by law. They are within the discretion of the Secretary. 

Mr. Cole. Yes, I understand that. 

Senator Hickenlooper. There are a number of important changes 
in this proposed bill as against the 1963 program. I mean the pro- 
gram we are operating under now. Do you tnink that it is advisable 
to hurry up and pass this bill now before we have had full time to 
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really examine wbat tlie situation is or wait until later in the ye^r 
and pass it at that time? 

Mr, GoLB, Well, I feel we have had adequate time to examine it. 
The changes which you mentioned, Senator, probably include the one 
which gives the Secretary some authority to uiake adjustments on 
individual farms whose baaes have not been quite satisfactory. 

Senator Hickenlooper. There are eight pa^es of changes shown 
by the studies of tlie committee from existing law, a lot of them. 

Mr. Cole. We think that is a good one. 

Another one which comes to my mind is the change which would 
permit one-half the support price payment to be made in advance 
mstead of none of it as is the case this year. And, of course, a change 
which came about after the original biU was introduced limits it to the 
2 years, 1964 and 1965. 

Personally, and I think my oi^anization would concur in this, we 
would he in favor of the provisions as originally stated to make this 
a permanent program. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Now, what about the interchangeable, 
almost interchangeable provisions so that wheat could he planted on 
feed grain acres and feed grain could be planted on wheat acres? 
How IS that going to help the total feed gram unit situation? 

Mr. Cole. I am glad you brought that up, Senator, because some 
of the previous testimony would indicate a feeling on the part of 
some that this would be a disadvantage to the Corn Belt. I xiappen 
to be in the Corn Belt part of Nebraska. We have a small wheat 
base, but most of our land is in corn and grain sorghum. We fed that 
this provision is good in that it would do exactly what my friend, 
Mr. Magdanz, recommends, 1 think, lowing economics to dictate to 
a greater extent where wheat would be grown and where com would 
be grown. 

For example, in this kind of a program, the 15-acre people in my 
area would completely change over to feed grains. In other areas, 
I am inclined to think, and I am quite sure of this, that the western 
counties in Nebraska whose fanners have been raising some grain 
soi^hum and trying to raise corn under unsatisfactory climatic con- 
ditions would use that to raise wheat which would, in turn, be used 
as feed grains. 

Senator Hickexloopek. Tltat would increase the wheat supply, of 
course? 

Mr. Cole. It would increase the wheat supply but not, probably, to 
a CTeater extent than it would reduce the total feed grain pounds. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, do you agree, though, that the prob- 
lem in the country is not so much corn or sorghums or anything else 
as it is feed units? 

Mr. Cole. Certainly. 

Senator Hickenlooper. The feed miit that goes into animals, that 
number and that volume is the important thing. Don't you tliink 
this kind of a business would have a tendency to increase the number 
of feed units available in this country? 

Mr. Cole. No, I do not. Senator. I think that this program, if it 
were merged and carried on to its logical conclusion, would put us in 
a stronger position than we have been. You will agree, I think, that 
we have made great strides in reducing feed grahi suppliat down to 
that point which we migiit designate as a strategic reserve level. 
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Senator Hickeniooper. Well, its strides have beea rather sub- 
stantial, but a lot of it is due to more animals and more shipping 
abroad, isn't it? 

Mr, Cole. Some of it is due to that. 

Senator Hickenloopeh. I think the evidence shows that a sub- 
stantial portion of it is that. 

Mr. Cole. We have also reduced production considerably, and 
particularly have we reduced the production. 

Senator HicKBNLooPBB, How will we reduce production if we 
permit the diverted acres to he put into other feed units? 

Mr. Cole. WeU 

Senator Hickenlooper, Either way? 

Mr, Cole. WeU, by simply transferring, in one case, wheat crops 
for com and milo and in other cases vice versa. It is my judgment 
that this would not make any great difference in the totaJ feed units 
produced. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I see. Well, I certainly would hope that 
it won't. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Any further questions? If not, we thank you 
very much, Mr. Cole. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Cole follows:) 

The production ability of the feed grain segment of agriculture to outruD 
consumption presently ia well known by all of ua. Fortunately, we had in effect 
in 1961 and 1962 and will have again this season of 1963 an emergency feed grain 
program sponsored by the U.S. Government which is the product of legislation 
initiated within your committee. The National Corn Growers Association backed 
this legislation from start to finish and four of its directors served on the Feed 
Grains Advisory Committee which helped formulate it. Therefore, you and we 
both know of the background problems involved and the need for good, permanent 
and long-range I^islation. 

The National Corn Growere Association believes that if market potentials for 
the end products of feed grains, namely, meat, milk, and eggs, are exploited to the 
fullest, and if this is done with unflagging energy, that eventually our sales to 
foreign markets will provide tremendous new marketa for U.S. feed grains. How- 
ever, during thia market developmental period when roads, hanging facilities, 
grain storage, production know-how, farm machinery sales, distribution systems 
and consumer education are being developed in foreign countries, it will be 
necessary (or us to hold our feed grains production in the United States within 
the limits of our potential consumption each year, if we are to maintain a sound 
farm economy at home. 

Therefore, the National Corn Growers Aaaociation endorses the new 1964 and 
1965 prc^ram for feed grains now being considered by you that represents in the 
main the extension of the 1963 legislation. 

We believe that this program will continue to reduce farm program costs to the 
taxpayer and reduce CCC stocks to a desirable national emergency reserve level 
in another year or two, given normal weather conditions for growing feed grains. 
Naturally, if we had an adverse growing season the reduction would occur in a 
much shorter period of time. 

The above program would allow us to store our Nation's surplus productive 
capacity in the soil, rather than in bins and warehouses. The national interest 
thus can better be served for the future at much less cost in soil and dollars. 

"The ultimate and most desirable solution to our present agricultural problems is 
through means which will expand our marketa to a point where they can absorb 
all of our production. Presently, we are eating about as much in the United 
States as it is possible to do. Therefore, the great potential of market expansion 
for U.S. feed grains is in the foreign areas. It is wrong to call our present agri- 
cultural surplus stocks a national disgrace when two-thirds of the world's popula- 
tion goes to bed hungry each night. To expand these potential markets, we 
recommend the continuance of U.S. Public Law 480 to give continuity to foreign 
economic development aid in underdeveloped countries. We have seen a number 
of countries that did receive Public Law 480 aid strengthen their own economy to a 
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point where such aid is no longer needed but they have cootinued to purchase our 
feed graiiie and expand tbeir importation of them with the purchase of h&rd 
dollars in recent years. This association is making energetic efforts toward the 
above goals and is cooperating in numerous foreign market projects with Foreign 
Agricultural Serv-icp of USDA. 

The National Com Growers Association was instrumental in the formation of 
and is one of the original incorporators of the U.S. Feed Grains Council — an 
organization whose aim is to expand foreign market for L'.S. feed grains in con- 
junction with Foreign Agricultural Service of USDA. Besides the National 
Com Growers Association, the council embraces the Grain Sorghum Producers 
Association of Texas, Western Barley Associates of Oregon, seed com and sorghum 
seed producers, cooperative and private elevators, grain exporters, and feied 
manufacturers. Our Nation is striving for larger export sales and we are co- 
m>erating in this effort by support and membership in the U.S. Feed Grains 
Council. 

We sincerely appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to express our 
views relating to Uie commodity corn, which in volume and dollar value is the 
largest of all crops grown in the United States. We will appreciate your support 
of the fundamental principles involved in the suggestions pertaining to the feed 
grain section. This statement is being made by me and also in behalf of Walter 
W. Goeppinger, president of National Com Growers Association, 906 Nioth 
Street, Boone, Iowa, who was unable to appear at today's hearings. 

The Chairman. That completes the hearings for this morning and 
the committee will stand in recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow. 

(Wliereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Tuesday, May 7, 1963.) 
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TUESDAY, MAT 7, 1963 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:07 a.m., in room 324, 
Old Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. EUender (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators EUender (chairman), Johnston, Talmadge, Jor- 
dan of North Carolina, McGovern, Edmondson, Aiken, Young of 
North Dakota, Hickenlooper, and Mechem. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 
The first witness this morning is Mr. Shuman. 
Mr. Shuman, come forward please. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. SHVHAN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION; E. HOWARD HUL, PRESIDENT, 
IOWA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, DES HOINES, IOWA; AND 
B. C. MANOUM, PRESIDENT, NORTH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, RALEIQE, N.C. 

The Chairman. Will you identify yourself for the record, •l)lease, 
sir. 

Mr, Shuman. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
name is Charles B. Shuman, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. My home is Sullivan, 111. 

I have with me Mr. Howard Hill, president of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau, and Mr. B. C. Mangum, president of the North Carolina 
Farm Bureau Federation, and I would appreciate it if they could 
join me in a supplemental statement. 

The Chairman, They may join you, yes, sir, 
Mr, Shuman, I notice you have a prepared statement. 
Mr. Shuman. A rather brief statement, five pages in length. 
The Chairman. I see. Would you want to go through the state- 
ment without being interrupted or do you mind interruptions as you 
go along? 

Mr. Shuman. Well, either way, Mr. Chairman, 
The Chairman. All right. You may proceed, sir, 
Mr, Shuman. Mr, Chairman, and members of the committee, we 
appreciate the opportunity to present our views on H.B. 4997, a bill 
to extend the 1963 feed gram program for 2 years with certain 
modifications. 

Before getting into a detailed discussion of the feed grain program, 
we would like to ui^e strongly that this committee delay any decision 
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on the tjpe of feed ?rain program to be in e£Fect after 1963 until the 
outcome of the forthcommg referendum on the multiple-price wheat 
certificate plan has been determined. 

You are well aware of the fact that Farm Bureau has a membership 
of over 1,607,000 farm families in 49 States and Puerto Rico. Most 
of our members produce feed grains and livestock although many, 
of course, have a larger economic stake in other commodities. A 
iai^e number produce both wheat and feed grains. 

Our members strongly believe that feed grain and wheat legis- 
lation are closely related and that both affect livestock production 
and prices. We strongly believe that any future programs for feed 
graina snd wlieat sliould be considered together. 

It is our considered judgment that enactment of any feed grain 
legislation before farmers vote in tlie multiple-price wheat referendum 
on May 21 is unwise and unfair to both wheat and feed grain 

Eroducers. It is our further firm conviction that H.R, 4997 is a bad 
ill and that it would be harmful to farmers, consumers, and~ tax- 
payers. 

We believe it ill advised and unfair to seriously consider feed grain 
legislation before fanners vote in the May 21 wheat referendum for 
the following reasons: 

(1) Any action to enact feed grain legislation prior to the wheat 
referendum would be widely interpreted as an effort to influence the 
vote. It is well known that the pressure for action on feed grains 
at this time comes from those who think tliat the enactment of 
feed grain legislation would encourage a "yes" vote by encouraging 
wheat producers to believe they will oe able to shift millions of acres 
from feed grains to wlieat under the multiple-price plan. 

Tliere also appears to be a belief that the enactment of feed grain 
legislation at this time would promote a "yes" vote by causing 
farmers to think that Congress has closed the door against the enact- 
ment of additional wheat legislation after tlie referendum. In our 
opinion inost farmers have already decided how they will vote in 
the wheat referendum. 

We doubt that the outcome will be dianged by any last minute 
efforts to influence the vote either way. Regardless of whether 
votes can be changed, we think it most inappropriate for the Congress 
of the United States to try to influence the outcome of a producer 
referendum by last-minute maneuvers. 

If the Congress wanted to make the decision, it could have 
authorized the administration to put the multiple-price plan into 
effect without a referendum. Since the decision last year was to 
submit the issue to a producer referendum, we beheve the Congress 
should be willing to let producers make up their own minds. 

(2) We doubt that the problem of providing equitable treatment 
for the producers of different, but competing, commodities can be 
dealt with objectively in the heat of a referendum campaign. For 
example, under H.R. 4997 producers who have been growing oats 
and rye apparently could substitute wheat (a more productive crop) 
for these grains without participating in a feed grain acreage reduction 
program. 

This, of course, is an obvious effort to make the multiple-price 
wlieat certificate plan more palatable to producers. But it would 
tend to offset any reduction that might otherwise be achieved under 
the proposed feed grain program. 
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(3) If the complicated, restrictive, multiple-price wheat program is 
ftpproved in the upcoming referendum, one set of circumstances will 
prevail. In this case the Congress should spell out the conditions 
under whidi wheat may be grown on feed gram acres to avoid undue 
disruption of the feed grain and livestock Bituations. 

On the other hand, u it is voted down this will create substantially 
different conditions for the producers of wheat, feed grains, and live- 
stock. If this happens, this committee and the Congress would then 
moat certainly want to reanalyze the entire wheat, feed grain, and 
livestock problem in order to do justice to all producers. This com- 
mittee should not tie its own hands bv acting prematurely, without 
having all the facts necessary for souna judgment. 

(4) There will be ample time for Congress to consider 1964 feed 
grain l^islation after the wheat referendum. Most all feed grains 
are spring planted, and for the last several years the feed grain pro- 
gram has not been approved by Congress until much later in the 
year. If the wheat referendum fails (as it very well may) then Con- 
gress should consider further legislation for wheat and feed grains at 
the same time. 

(5) We should know more about the actual results of the 1963 feed 
grain program before enacting any feed grain legislation. Producers 
nave signed up to divert only 19.4 percent of their feed grain base 
acreages this year in comparison with 26.5 percent in 1962 and 26,1 
percent in 1961, Participating producers have agreed to divert only 
25.7 million acres this year in comparison with 32,7 million acres 
in 1962. 

In the meantime, the total number of base acres has been adjusted 
upward from 123,3 millioD in 1962 to 132.3 million m 1963. 

In 1960 with no feed grain program, production of the four major 
feed grains totaled 155.6 million tons. On the basis of prospective 
plantings, the USDA estimates that 1963 production of the four major 
leed grains will total 151.6 million tons or only 4 million tons less 
than was produced in 1960 without a feed grain program. (The Feed 
Situation, April 1963.) 

Despite the tremendous cost of the 1963 program, total feed pro- 
duction is being reduced less than 3 percent from the "no program" 
level of I960. 

Of course yields have been increasing at a rate of about 5 jpercent 
per year, but the feed grain program ahiiost certainly has accelerated 
the upward trend in yields. 

It should be clear by now that yields will be increased by any pro- 
gram that restricts acreage, raises support prices, and increases Gov- 
ernment payments. 

The above facts support our view that the 1963 program will be 
more costly and even less effective in reducing production than the 
1961 and 1962 feed grain program. 

We believe that H.R. 4997 is a bad bill and should not be passed 
by Congress, Our principal objections to this bill are: 

(1) The total dhect cost of $1.7 billion for the 1961 and 1962 feed 
grain programs cannot be justified. Over 90 percent of the reduction 
m teed grain carryover was due to factors other than reduced produc- 
tion of the grains covered by the program. Increased use has been 
the major factor in reducing the carryover. 

In this regard, a little known fact is that feed grain production 
actually went up— not down — in 1962 as compared to 1961. Further- 
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more, the dumping of CCC grains under these programs has con- 
tributed to an increase in livestock, dairy and poultry production and 
has severely depressed the prices received by producers. 

Early indications are that the 1963 feed grain program will be less 
effective and more costly. By combining compensatory payments on 
the normal yield of the acres planted with diversion payments, the 
1963 program (a) discriminates against the producers who want to 
reduce production more than the minimum required for participation, 
(b) provides a form of free crop insurance to cooperators, and (c) 
forces the Government to pay out milhons of dollars in compensatory 
payments on grain that is produced solely for use on the farm where 
grown. We should not extend this wasteful program for 2 more years, 

(2) The Secretary would be given wide-open discretionary author- 
ity to make compensatory, Brannan-type, payments. We vigorously 
oppose compensatory payments because such payments would force 
consumers to pay a part of their food costs through taxes — rather 
than full value at the mai'ket. 

This is a trap for producers. Ultimately, the payment approach 
also would be a trap for consumers since it would encourage ineffi- 
ciency and, thereby, result in high real costs of food. 

(3) The bill grants far too much authority and discretion to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Among other things, the Secretary would 
be given authority to determine: 

(a) Whether a feed grain diversion program shall be in effect: 

(6) The level at which feed grain prices are to be supported 
within a range of 65 to 90 percent of parity; 

(c) The percentage of base acreage (up to a maximum of 50 
percent) a producer must divert to participate; 

id) The rate at which diversion payments would be made (up 
to a maxim\im of 50 percent of the support rate times the normd 
yield of the acreage diverted) ; and 

(e) The portion of the support price that is to be made avail- 
able through compensatory payments to producers. It is 
dangerous to farmers — and to everyone else for that matter — 
for Congress to grant such sweeping authority to any Secretary. 
A more detailed statement with respect to the 1961, 1962, and 1963 
feed grain programs is attached as appendix A. 
(The app. A referred to follows:) 

Appendix A 

Info KM ATI ON on Feed Gbain Pho grams 

>P IHl AND 19S2 FEED GRAIN PROOBAMS 

Thc'ad ministration ckims that the so-called emergency feed grain program ha» 
beeD a great success, since the buildup in supplies has been halted and some prog- 
ress has been made in reducing carryover stocks. What are the facts? 

Fact No. 1. A sizable majority of the eligible producers gave the program a 
"no confidence" vote by staying out, both in 1961 and 1962. 

In 1961 only 42 percent of the farmers with corn and grain sorghum bases signed 
program contraet«. In 1962 contracts wore signed by 44 percent of the producers 
with corn and grai" sorghum bases and 29 percent of those with barley bases. 

Fact No. 2. The acreage that was diverted under the program did not result in 
a corresponding reduction in feed grain plantings. 

In 1961 the Government contracted for approximately 4 acres for each 3 acres 
by which corn and grain sorghum plantings were reduced from the 1959-60 base. 
In 1962 it contracted for approximately 5 acres for each 3^4 acres by which com, 
grain sorghums, and barley were reduced from the 1959-60 base. 
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In 1959-60 the total acreage planted to the four principal feed grains averaged 
151.3 miUioQ acres. 

In 1961 farmers planted 129.3 miJJion acres to feed grains and were paid for 
diverting 26.7 mUlion acres. Thus, the total of 156 roillion acres planted or 
diverted in 1961 was 4.7 million acres greater than 1959-60 plantings. 

In 1962 farmers planted 125,9 million acres to feed grains and were paid for 
diverting 32.7 miUion acres. Thus, the total planted plus the acreage diverted 
rose to 158.6 million acres, or 7.3 million acres more than the average acreage 
planted iu 1959-60. 

The increased in "feed grain acreage" (including diverted acreage) under the 
program reflects iocreaeed plantings by nonparticipating farmers and adjust- 
ments in the base acreage of participating producers. 

Fact No. 3. The production of feed grains was reduced less than the reduction 
in acreage planted because yields increased. 

Apologists for the program have attributed moat of the 1961 increase in yields 
to "weather." But yields rose again in 1962. {Per acre corn yields averaged 53.8 
bushels in 1959-60 and rose to 62 bushels in 1961 and 64.1 bushels in 1962.) 

In 1961, as compared with the base period 1959-60, the acreage devoted to four 
feed grains was reduced 14.5 percent and the production of tour feed gruns (total 
tonnage basis) was reduced 7.9 percent. 

In 1962, as compared with the 1959-60 base, the acreage devoted to four feed 
grains was reduced 16.8 percent and the production of four feed grains was re- 
duced 6.2 percent. 

Fact No. 4. The reduction in feed grain stocks has been due almost entirely to 
increased utilization and not to the Government program. 

At the beginning of the 1961 marketing year feed grain stocks totaled a r^ord 

84.7 million tons. 

By the beginning of the current marketing year stocks had been reduced to 

71.8 million tons. Only a very small part of this reduction of 13.9 million tons 
can be attributed to tlie feed grain program. 

The production of feed grains was reduced 15 million tons in 1961, but barley 
and oats — which were not included in the 1961 program — accounted for 3.1 million 
tons of this reduction. 

One of the most significant factors in the feed grain situation is the increase in 
utilization which has been occurring. Domestic consumption and exports of 
feed grains increased 8.1 million tons in the marlteting year 1961 (as compared 
with 1960). 

To summarize, under the 1961 program, stocks were reduced 12.9 million tons, 
but if there had been no increase in utilization and no reduction in the production 
of feed grains not covered by the 1961 program, the reduction in carryover would 
have been leae than 2 miUion tons. 

It now appears that stocks will be reduced 10.8 million tons (from 71.8 to 61 
million) during the 1962 marketing year. This reduction is almost entirely 
accounted for by increased utilization and a reduction in the production of oats. 
As compared with 1961, total production of feed grains increased 2.5 million 
tons (from 140.6 to 143.1 million tons) and exports are expected to decline by 
about 1.7 million tons this year. 

By the fall of 1963, feed grain stocks will have been reduced by a total of 
approximately 23.7 million tons from the 1961 level. But, if there, had been 
no increase in utilization and no reduction in production of crops not under the 
program, the total reduction in stocks would be only a little over 2 million tons. 
(See table I.) Thus, 9D percent of the reduction in feed grain carryover was 
due to factors other than the effect of the emergency program. 

Fact No. 5. The total direct cost— S1.7 bUlion— of the 1961 and 1962 feed 
grain programs cannot be justified by what has actually been accomplisbed 
under theee programs. (See table II.) 
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Table I. — Faetort in the reduction of feed grain tlocki 
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Non.— It may be argued that tbe curvoTer would have Inereaaed U tbBs bad been no iMd grain pro- 
gram. The point, bawerer, la that the iHrocram baa done little except to stop the buildup. Tbe rodunlon 
in accumulated atocka la almost euUrely due to increased utUliatlon and reduced production of Iced crop* 
not covered by the program. 

r S^year experience with the feed grain program 

Table II. — Direct coHt of the 1901 and l9$Sfeed grain programt 
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lapftrtieipants will add $200 million o 



present weakness in livestock prices which is costing farmers hundreds of d 
of doUarB. 

Early in 1961, when this committee was discussing the 1961 feed-grain program 
we spoke out against one of its most disturbing features. We caJled thia "the 
obvious threat to use the Government's huge surplus stocks to beat down the 
market price of feed grains." We denounced this proposal as a "brand new and 
fallacious concept." We continued to oppose the dumping of CCC feed-grain 
stocks during the 1962 program. We have contioually pointed out that this use 
of CCC stocks is bad for our market system for grain and that it severely peaaliies 
producers who want to sell their feed grains on the market. 

As we have already pointed out considerably more than 50 percent of all feed 
grain producers stayed out of tbe feed-grain program in 1961 and in 1962. Dump- 
ing CCC feed grains on the market held down their market price and, of course, 
lowered their incomes. 

We also pointed out early in 1961 that dumping feed-grain stocks onto the 
market would ultimately adversely aSect poultry, dairy, and livestock prQducti<Hi 
and prices for these commodities. 
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Altbough corn prices average about the same in 1961 and 1962 as in 1960, the 
impact of the 1961 and 10C2 feed-grain programs on liveetock production haa 
been aubstantial for the following reasons: 

(1) In 1960 the loan program waa designed to support prices, but In 1961 
and 1962 livestock producers knew in advance that large amounte of CCG 
grain would be sold to keep prices from rising. 

(2) In 1960 all corn producers were eligible for support on their entire 
production, but in 1961 and 1962 over half of the producers were outaide 
the program and, therefore, ineligible for price support. In addition, thou- 
aantb of cooperators bad some ineligible corn under the provision which 
limited support on the basis of each producer's assigned "normal yield." 
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Poultry and dairy production have continued above what they would have 
been if CCC stocks of feed grains had not been dumped. Pricea of both these 

commodities have been depressed because of this unwise action. 

Numbers of hogs coming to market and cattle on feed and being marketed are 
also up considerably. Hog prices are down, and top cattle prices have taken one 
of the sharpest drops in history — over $7 per hundredweight since last fall. This, 
too, has been caused id part by the dumping of CCC stocks of feed grain. 

We rsalize that some persons have supported the feed grain program on the 
ground that it has been an effective way of pouring "free money from Washing- 
ton into the feed grain areas. But what is happening currently to livestock, dairy, 
and poultry prices would indicate a loss in income to feed grain, poultry, dairy, 
hog, and cattle producers of aevecal times the payments made to feed grain growers 
under the 1961 and 1962 programs. 



Only 39.2 percent of the farmers with feed grain bases signed up for the 1963 
feed grain program. The total acreage to be diverted is down 7 million acres 
from 1962. (See table IV.) 
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Acres to be dlTerled _ _ _ 32.»4,ai» 

Percent of total baeeacrea on signed farms 16.0 

PcrcBat of total base acres diverted _ _ ».{ 

The 1063 program has most of the bad featuree of the 1961 and 1962 programs 
and, iti addition, contains a provision for Brannan-type compensatory payment*. 
Since payments are to be made on the "normal" yield of planted acres, they 
encourage producers to participate on a minimum basis and to divert their 
poorest acres. 

Farm Bureau is opposed to the compensatory payment concept. Our reasons 
for opposing payments are spelled out in our 1963 policies as adopted by the 
voting delegates of the member State farm bureaus: 

"Compensatory payments are proposed in a variety of forms. Regardlees 
of the form in which presented, the payment approach is unsound and dangerous 
to our economic and political system. It would be fantastically expensive and 
would stimulate production, increase unit costs, depress marlcet prices, lead to 
tight production controls, and malte farmers dependent on congressional appro- 
priations for a substantial part of their total income. 

"Limitations on payments to individuals would place a ceiling on opportunity 
and level farm incomes downward. 

"Payment programs would socialize the production and distribution of food 
and fiber by having consumers pay a part of the cost through taxes — rather than 
full value at the store. This is a trap for producers. Ultimately, the payment 
approach also would be a trap for consumers, since it would encourage inefficiency 
and thereby result in high real costs of food and fiber. 

"We vigorously oppose any system of compensatory payments for agriculture." 
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Mr. Shuman. I would call your particular attention to the fact 
revealed in table I (p. 4 of app. A) that of the 23.7-million-toii reduc- 
tion in feed grain carryover achieved during 1961 and 1962, only 2,2 
million tons is due to the emergency feed grain program. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I woiud like to nave the members 
of the committee turn to page 4 of the appendix because there is a 
slight misconception or confusing situation there. This is table I 
on page 4 of the appendix, "Factors in the Reduction of Feed Grain 
Stocks." 

Please look at this table by starting with the first line, total reduc- 
tion in carryover for 1961, which was 12.9 million tons; for 1962, 
10.8 million tons; or a total for the 2 years of 23.7 miUion tons reduction 
in carryover which relates to the figures presented by the Secretary of 
Agriculture the other day. 

Then, if you take those fig^ures and look at the breakdown as to 
where this came from, you will see that the reduction in production 
from 1960 of crops covered by the program was— from 1960 to 1961 — 
for corn, 7.9 million; 4 million in gram sorghum, (or a total of 11.9 
millioDin 1961. And then there was a further reduction in production 
in 1962. 

Senator Hickenloopbr. Where are those ^ures? 

Mr. Shuman. These are on page 4 of the appendix. 

The Chairman. Second column, right at the top of the p^e. 

Mr. Shuman. 7.4 in com; 3.1 in grain sorghum, and zero for 
barley, for a total of 10.5. 

The total then is 22.4 million tons reduction. 

And then the breakdown as to where tliis — ^where it is accountable. 
The reduction in production from 1960 of crops not covered by the 
program. In other words, barley accounted for eight-tenths of a 
million and oats of 2.3 million tons in 1961, a total of 3.1, and oats at 
2 million in 1962, for a total over there in the third column of 5.1 
million tons accountable for the reduction in production of crops not 
under the program. 
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Then increased utilization from the 1960 marketing year, and this 
is increased feeding, S.l million tons increased feeding use in 1961, 
8.3 in 1962, a total of 16.4. It leaves a net effect in utilization from 
the 1960 marketing year, or the net effect of reduction in production 
of crops not covered by the production, increased utilization, totaling 
these twOj 11.2 million, 1961, 10.3, 1962, for a total of 21.5, and then 
in deducting those from the total carryover reduction you get down 
to the bottom, the reduction that can reasonably be credited to the 
feed grain pr<^am of 1.7 million in 1961 and tive-tenths of a million 
tons m 1962, or a total of only 2.2 million tons that can be reasonably 
accredited to the feed grain program. 

It might be argued acconfing to this note here, this is a point that 
may be ai^ued, that the carryover would have increased if there had 
been no feed grain program. This ia the point the Secretary tried to 
make. The point, however, is that the program has done little except 
to stop the buildup. The reduction of accumulated stocks is almost 
entirely due to increased utilization and reduced production of feed 
crops not covered by the program. 

The total direct cost of $1.7 oillion and the actual production of feed 
grain in 1962, was 2.2 percent higher than it was in 1961. 

Now — ■ — ■ 

The Chairman. Mr. Shuman, I can see here where Mr. Findley 
got his figures, that this program costs about $30 a bushel. 

Mr. Shuman, I never figured it out on the bushel cost but — — ■ 

The Chairman. How much would you figure it out for yourself, 
now, with these figures before us? 

Mr, Shuman, Well, I think that the — if you lake into consideration 
the fart that the reduction in carryover was only a little over 2 million 
bushels and want to assign all of that, then it is— - 

The Chairman. Do it your way. 

Mr. Shuman, Then it is 2 million tons into $2 billion. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Tons. 

Mr. Shuman. That is 33 bushels to a ton. Sixty-six million 
divided into $2 billion roughly. I haven't figured it and I can't 
fisure il in my head, I guess. But anvwav. that is the mathematics 
of it. 

So in conclusion I would say, back on pace 5, in summary, we 
strongly ur^ this committee to delay any further action on a feed 
grain prograui until after the multiple-price wiieat referendum. 

Senator Johnston. Ri^clit tliere, are you for or against the wheat 
referendum, voting for or against it? 

Mr. Shi-max. We iityied farmers to look at the facts and we think 
after they see the farts they will \-ol« "No." 

Senator Johnson. You are asking them to vote "No". You want 
to put it 

Mr. Shuman. Wo think (hat the Congress ouglu not to engage 

Senator Johnston. Put it off. 

Mr. Shuman (conlimnng^. Otiglit not to engage in enacting legis- 
lation which will influejioe llio derision of fanners. We think that 
the Congress if tliey had intended to enact the wheat certificate plan 
«»uld ha\-e done that without providing for a referendum, but ance 
they have providwl for a referendum, we do not believe tlie Dep«rl- 
meni of Agriculture or the Congress, either one. ought to engage in 
tactics designed to inHucnce ihe oulcomc of the referendum. 
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Senator Johnston. Your program, then, of the Farm Bureau ia the 
same as the chambers of commerce in the United Statee, irai't that 
true? 

Mr. Shuman. T don't know what the program of the chamber of 
commerce is with respect to the feed grain program or the wheat 
referendum. They may — I don't even Know if tliey have a position. 
They may have, but I have no knowledge of that. 

Having had no communication with them on it, I couldn't answer 
your question, Senator. 

We strongly urge this committee to delay any further action on a 
feed grain program until after the multiple-price wheat referendum. 

After the wheat referendum on May 21, it will be possible to con- 
sider our agricultural problems in a calmer atmosphere and on the 
basis of facts which are not now available. This committee has 
scheduled hearings on legislation to meet the urgent needs of the 
Nation's cotton producers, and these hearings will be underway at 
the time of the wheat referendum. 

It is our desire to work with this committee in the development of 
effective legislation to improve the position of the wheat, feed grain, 
and cotton producers of the Nation. 

After the wheat referendum has been held, and after this committee 
has completed these hearings on feed grains and held hearings on 
proposals for wheat and cotton legislation, we shall support enactment 
of more effective, less costly, and less disruptive programs for these 
major commodities. 

Such programs should include a voluntary cropland retirement pro- 
gram; price supports more closely related to the market; and an effec- 
tive prohibition against the price-depressing effects of dumping com- 
modities hdd by CCC onto the market. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, whatever your pleasure. Mr. Hill has a very 
brief statement, and Mr. Mangum. 

"The Chairman. We first will ask you a few questions, Mr. Shuman, 

Now, Mr. Shuman, it is a fact that you and your oi^anization have 
fought the feed grain program that is now on the statute book; that is, 
the 1963 program. 

Mr. Shuman. Yes. We have opposed it. 

The Chairman. You also opposed the one which took effect in 1961 . 

Mr. Shuman. We have opposed both feed grain programs in the 
Congress. 

The Chairman. And it is also a fact that you fought with every 
weapon at hand, and I don't blame you for it if you beheve that way — 
the wheat program that the farmers are now being asked to vote on 
on May 21. 

Mr. Shuman. We have conducted a campaign to bring the reasons, 
the dangers of this program to the attention of the farmers, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Yes, and you have appeared before this Committee 
on many occasions and have given us your reasons why the program 
should not be enacted. So I presume that you would conclude that 
it is natural for your organization to be against a yes vote on May 21. 

Mr. Shuman. Yes. We think that the "no" vote is the one that is 
in the best interest of the wheat farmers of the United States. 

The Chairman. And you are conducting, as I understand, in no 
uncertain terms a campaign for a "no" vote — the wheat referendum. 
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Mr. Shuhan. Each State farm bureau ia engaged in a campaign 
and the;^ determine the approach to be used in their State, but it 
ia generally directed toward opposition to the wheat certificate plane. 

The Chairman. Isn't it all directed gainst the wheat prc^jam 
except a few local farm bureaus that don't follow you? 

Mr, Shuman. Well, I would say that— I am not ffuniliar witii the 
type of campaign conducted in every State, by every State farm 
bureau, but generally it is against the referendum. 

The Chaibuan. Well, I don't know — I got a telephone call 
yesterday from a gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Bryce Ohmstede, vice 

5 resident of the Webster County Farm Bureau in Guide Ro<^, 
[ebr. Do you know him? 

Mr. Shuhan. No. I don't think I have ever had the opportunity 
to meet the gentleman. 

The Chairman. Well, from his conversation to me he is violently 
opposed to the methods that are being carried on by your organization 
in Nebraska. And he is even going so far as to demand an mvestiga- 
tion as to the amount of money that the Farm Bureau ia spending in 
its c-ampaign a^inst the wheat referendum of the 21st. 
Arc \"0u fauidiar with his allegations? 

Mr. Shuman. I heard about it this morning indirectly. I didn't 
hear about it directly from him. 

l^t me say this, Air. Chairman. With more than 2,700 county 
farm bureaus in the United States, it is not unusual to find one or more 
who disagree quite violently with the position or the methods that are 
used ill the oi^ranization. 

This is true in anv voluut-ary oi^anization and we expect it. 
The Ohaikman. 1 can see that. 

NIr. Shi'man. This particular roimty in Nebraska is a veiy small 
county, I think somewhere in the neighborhood of 30, 35 members. 
It quite evidently has been taken over by folks who have auothffl 
kind of viewpoint. 

Now, as far as the investigation as to the amount of money that 
wo are spending, or any of our methods or any of our allies, we would 
welromo this by Congress, anybodv who wanted to investieate, be- 
cause as i"on»pan,Hl to the amount of money being spent by the other 
side in thiii issue, ours is very insi^rai&CAnt. 
The Cha»km.^n. A pitt*nce. 
Mr. Shvmax. It is a pittance. 
The Oh-vikmax. Can vou toll us how much it is? 
Mr. Shvman. It would be within the budget of our orpmizatioa 
which is rouchly — our total budg^'t — it is not bovond our total budget. 
\Ve sjwud -Kimt we take in each vear, which is a dollar a year £rom each 
of our menilH'-rs. and 1 don't K-lieve that we will spend any more tlus 
vear in oiur l*«t.Hl Farn* B»irv«H |.>r\*gram than wo dwi last year, and ao 
1 cannot tell you any dotiiulo tis:tn>* bm it wotiKt K> io the thousands 
rather th.in the tens'of (lunisands- 

iVir total buii^'l is a dollar a year ivr member and we wUl not in 
nty jiidsTuent si»»'nd iii'.ire than wo did Wt year on all of our budgeted 
iieni*- 

ThoOHvttUii.vs. Well, is the Fanw B«r>;'a',: beiiisr ai«sbled in any 
wa\- in carryiivj; on this i>rvYt"5>:« of a "No" voie. lot ;:« say by the 
cattle jpx^ww* \w b\ i;.e :v*U(;er* or 1>y ai\> o;;;*-- •;'.*:;: u;;v^is that are 
aot in tavv* of the ixr\»sr»;t;? 
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Mr. SHuftUN. We have not received nor asked for, neither aaked 
for nor received one single dollar from any other organization to 
conduct this campaign. Neither have we had any meetings with any 
otjber group or any other oi^aoization to discuss a joint campaign. 

We nave not set up a committee aeainst it, as other groups nave, 
and any other oiganization that is working aeainst the wheat referen- 
dum is going so on their own money and tieir own decisions. W© 
have not had any committee or any organization set up nor have we 
received or asked for any funds or any financial assistance from any- 
body in the United States. 

Tne Chairman. During the hearings, I think it was yesterday, I 
placed in the record or I read off where quite a few radio and television 
programs were being conducted by the American Farm Bureau. 
I presume that was on a local basis? 

Mr. Shuman. If there are any it would be free because we have not 
paid for a single one. It is a national basis. 

The Chairman. To what extent to your knowledge do the local 
farm bureaus, State, county or however you are able to conduct pro- 
grama, have programs of their own at their own expense? 

Mr. Shuman. I have no information as to the extent of it except 
by observation, that it is very, very insigniticant in the amount of 
radio, TV, newspaper advertising or programing that they have been 
able to purchase. 

There may be some isolated cases where counties or States have 
spent a little money but it has been very insignificant. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Shuman, I have before me here figures 
that indicate that for the year 1961, 25.2 million acres were diverted; 
from com, 19.1; soi^hum grain, 6.1. Barley was not in the program 
at the time. 

What woidd be your estimate of the production on these 25 million 
acres had they been planted? 

Mr. Shuman. Well, of course, the real answer to that is that these 
25 million that were diverted were almost exactly offset by the addi- 
tional production, additional acreage planted by the folks who were 
not under the program and by the mcreased production of other feed 
grains other than com of the ones that were under the program, plus 
production was offset by higher yields, of course. In my judgment 
the production would have been less without the feed gram program. 
This is my own judgment. But my judgment is just as 

The Chairman. In other words, do you argue to this committee 
that the fact that 25.2 million acres were diverted during the 1961 
crop, that that encouraged others to grow more? 

Mr. Shuman. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I see. Of course, you are entitled to your view. 
And in 1962 the number of acres diverted were 28.6 million. Com 
accounted for 20.4, sorghum, 5.7, end barley, 2.5. 

Mr. Shuman, Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, do you argue tlie same way as you have 
just done, the fact that these acres were diverted that that caused 
others to come into tlie picture and produce more com? 

Mr. Shuman. Yes. There is no question but what this was one of 
the factors. Tiiere was another factor that is very important and that 
is that tiie base acreage has been climbing each year. In other words, 
the appeals presented by farmers to their ASC committees have been 
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(JtrMntSHl, H8 I poinlpil oul is tliis table on page 7 of the appendix of 
our alAtoineiit.. It ia in tlie statement. The amount of aci'eage, base 
acroHgo, has gone up ae well as the increased 

The Chaihuan. I will present that in a niinute. 

Now, tho estimated acreafne for 1963, that ia, the diverted acres, 
is 2&,7 million, 17.7 of which would be corn, sorghum grain, 4.9, and 
Iwrlpy, ;t.l. 

Mr. Shi'man. Yea. 

Tho Chaikman. It is your argument or your view that the fact tiiat 
t)ic«ie arrra wore divcried caused others to come in and to oSaest that. 

Mr, Shvman. Yps. sir- 

Tho Chairman. Just l>ec«iis« of the pn^am. 

Mr, Shvman, The assurance 

The Chaihman. Would you answer 

Mr. Shcman. Yea. It is one 

Tho t'HAiRMAN, .lust t>ecaii3e of tl>e progrmu. 

Mr, Shvman, It is one of tho reasons. There are other reasons. 

Tlio Chaikman. One of tho roaaons, and you are sa>-ing this to thb 
oommittot'. 

Mr. Shvman, Yos, sir. 

Tho Chaiuman, -Vll right. Now, if, however, you would happen 
to U> wrT>ng and threo across had boon planted, wilf you give the com- 
mit(»H»ani'stim«toof how uiuch food grains woidd haveiwon produced 
on tho arirag^^ 1 have just given yow? 

Mr. Shvman. Well. Mr, Chairman, any speculation, whether it is 
by tho Socrotary of .\crirultnro or m\~s>elf. or anyone else, is rather — 
w-oH. it is mthor idlo nocauao iwhtniy know^ what might have been. 

Tho Chaikman. That is what you arc doing in your testimony 
t»>ilay. You are s|xv>ilati?tg. 

Mr, Shi MAX- No. Wo aw dt-ahug with wliai happened. Wehave 
not iirt>)o.'tiOil as to what ntiglu havo Kvn in ihb $i«ie»ient. We are 
doalmg *-ith wHiat actually happonod. 

Now, wltal Hiiglil havio happono*) if llwrc had l»cen no fe*d grain 

Sn^iram and thoe* acrws had wot b«m dtTwt^d. v«-y lik«Iy ihe pio- 
uoii«^n in toi«l wtmiM haw bo<4i less twcaijae—ixtl ueMssanly be- 
OAUse th<> prW l*v<4. tho nrido support lox-«i »-»s loo hic^. hut because 
«t tho tinio of I'Janiin^ Xw fannor kn*w- ^-haj the price thai be was 
going to tvooiw «'as goin^ lo bo ainl U^fyfoTv Ui)$ «'«$ an insurmnce 
pt\iioy that cnomiragirHl hut) to pnrr^ajio lan^* anti^untf «f f«rulixa', 
and to do «tlw# thityrs, 

.Wtuallj- th«c pTxidwiitin in loivs of f«i^ grain is raiJicsr ini^'resun^. 
In HX^V l.Vt-6 millwn torn. In iJifil lk«v «■»* a drop to 14fl miUioo 
tons., 

Tlio (■■mmkmh.n. Yon mo«« a^ fnU (mh'vJ wii.-* " 

Mr- Sm^mvx Y<«, 

TWt>* •.»«■« \\ Wliat" 

Mr. S«i M*.\. No Tliis » *.-i«al. Tb^ 1*^62—11 is flsiiroaw-d «t 
1+.S i«illi,'.n h IwsgiwoMj*. 1V>6.S ns^iTfiai^o is lM.6 tnillictn. We are 
alnit'isi Ks."-*; lo >a-^ow "av ^wy in 1 SWd .Vnd *■* ibfirf m^i hare been 
a iwn^v'wa'^ <^<V't on \]ic f<vsJ gi'sin Y>iv»gi*ir, in tisliir^ T-hc buildup 
^«t it is now latyo^ o\w\-nmi>c ^^ rhf iiii«iv\'o.^ iwhnoli-tfj xnd by ihe 
is^l ihfti iJiooTWomxido iti^ oivw^-xni, «-b>,->i is no* «b.ii« fl poiYwni- 
i «ivi^oTsta»ii IVoni itio Issi t^inv i >*■« in tlio syrrnp. ah.->);i f^^ fxawmi 
of Jooh^ gWkin jffn'H'ln.v*!' aw noi ir i1k- ^MNigi-on^ si-rn ihts buiWup. wiili 
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the buildup io pnxiuetion ivom fertilization, is more than offsetting the 
diverted acreage. 

The Chaibman. Well, do you daim that this buildup came about 
because of a more stable and better price, a higher price, than they 
would have received had there been no program? 

Mr. Shuman. Not a high^ price. I thii^ the average price re- 
ceived by farmers for feed grain during the last 2 years would have 
been h^er without a feed grain program. But it was known at 
planting time what the price was to be. 

The Chairman. And your argument is the fact they knew what that 
was caused them to plant more corn, that is, some of them who weren't 
in the program, and as to those who were in the program, the fact 
that thoy got a stable price and knew in advance what would receive, 
they poured on more fertilizer. 

Mr. Shuman. I believe that is a more stimulating factor to increased 
production than theai^ument as to whether $1.20 or $1,07 is ther^ht 
price support level. 

The Chairman. How about the higher prices? I have some figures 
here to indicate that in 1954 the production of com for grain only, 
was 2,708 million bushels and the support price was $1.62, Domestic 
utilization was 2,493 million bushels and exports, 101 million. The 
carryover was 1,035 million. 

Now, tor the next year the production of corn increased to 2,873 
million bushels. UtiUzation increased to 2,624 million, and exports, 
120. The carryover also increased to 1,165 miUion. The price then 
was $1.58 and going down. I will put this in the record, that for 
every year the production of corn increased until 1961, utilization 
and carryover stocks also increased. 

Exports also increased but the price of com decreased. In other 
words, you had increases in utihzation, you had increases in produc- 
tion, you had increases in exports and stocks, but insofar as prices 
were concerned, they went down. 

Now, how do you account for that? Now, this is no speculation. 
These are absolute figures. 

Mr. Shuman. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. And how can you account for that? How can 
you ai^ue the way you have just been arguing one way and then 

Mr. Shuman. £a«h year is a different set of circumstances. When 
you go back to 1954 

The Chairman. But you have got to speculate on that. Isn't that 
what you are doing? 

Mr. Shuman. You go back to 1954 and if you wish I will be giad 
to file a supplemental statement which analyzes each of those years 
as to the price support and its effect on production. 

The Chairman. But what I am presenting here, Mr. Shuman, are 
actual facts. 

Mr. Shuman. Yes. I am not challenging that at all. 

The Chairman. They are facta. 

Mr, Shuman. You must analyze each year and each group of years 
in view of the incentives, the causes of that particular situation. 
This doesn't disprove our contention at all. 

"The Chairman. No, but what I have been doing here, though, is 
to project that now, using the same figures as before, that is, for 1960 
where the production was 3,908 million bushels, and when the feed 
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gTMH progTftni started, production of corn decreased by about 300 
million bushelB. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Shuhan. Well, let me say this in general. 

The Cbaibkan. Is that just a. coincidence? 

Mr. Sbuuan. No. Each situation has a different set of circum- 
stances. Let me say this in general about economic projections, and 
I have had my share 

The Crairuan. Let's talk about the facts. 

Mr. Sbuuan. Well, you are using projections, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. No projections whatever. The figures I am reading 
from are actual tigures tKat have been presented to me and taken 
from the Department of Agriculture and which you — I don't think 
you would challenge, as you ^ust said, and it shows that from 1954 
the production of corn for gram up to 1960 showed a gradual increase 
every year until the program went into effect and it suddenly dropped 
about 300 million busliels. Domestic utiUzatiou has also, from 1954 
through 1960, increased in about the same proportion, that is, 2,493 
million bushels iu 1954, 1955, 2.6 billion, and so on, a gradual increase, 
and in 1961 when the program took effect it also increased. 

Now, how do you account for that? 

Mr. Shvu.vn. Well, as I said before, let's make this statement. 
1 would be glad and will supply a supplemental statement with the 
committ«o which analyzes this situation here. There are very good 
and sufficient reaaous to explain everything that happened in the 
wav of production, carryover, exports and all the rest. 

'there are factors of the aereage reserve. There is the price 
support 

Tlie Chaihman. I have them all 

Mr. Shvman. And all these enter into it and none of these facte 
and these figures have in any way — none of them invalidate the 
i-ontentiou we are making as to the present situation. 

The Chairmam. Well, of (.-ourse, it depends on what figures you 
uae aud how you are able to apply them, Wlien Representative 
Fiiidley appearwi here yesienlay, he made, in my opinion, his whole 
slatenunit sound ridiculous when he said that the cost of this program 
was $;{0 a bushol. You know that isn't corrtn-t. 

Mr. Suvman. 1 have not figured the cost in bushels because 

The CiiAiKMAN. Well, yon tijrurt> it and snve it lo us for the recratl, 
that is. if you ca« tiiuJ any %ur*» that will approach Iintiley's, 

Mr, Shvman. I havf aewi fij;imw that varietl from $2.50 a bushel to 
$;«> a bushel. I have not made «^ 

The t^'HAtKMAN. It all dei*eu*U on how you jugjHe fismres and what 
%ure« you »is«>. 

"Mr, Shvuax, Ot t-oursc, this whoJ^ intervtstiui: area of m-onomie 
apeculatiou and |>r\>j»ytia« is v»u^ which has ap^i^uK'iuly i-aptured 
the inm^iitatiou of a tot «( \n\t a^rictiUtintl twtttoutists today, and 
iHi^nomio iiiw»jwlions »n» iw Witer than ih^ a^uiu^tkuns that you 
f*>»Hl iiuo tliwu, and as vou say, ti^iirw can li*> us^l m 100 vtifferent 
wavs. 

The t'HAiRMAN. Mr. Shumau, the ti^rurw thai I prn^^nted her* 
and (hat I wtll (>u[ tti tlto iv«-\>rvt !tlii»t tltat th<^ ^uxHtuvttou increased 
ut>nitall\' eaoh vear wuld itte t*vl t>i\^caiu *«« into ictEecl, Then 
it dt\»upwt- 

rtiliaaliM), »H«u««lio. iiu'r^>*5nst w*ch vhnm: iKxrtua^r. iusc tbe same 
as il did bvfiuT'ii. tvxiKurts At'r«> iu »>.hu«' i>la<.Y» a hlUit aixm than 
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others. And the only thing, I repeat the only thing, that was down 
was the price and the price — ^in other words, they produced more 
com at $1.06 on virtuaUy the same acreB-as they produced for $1.62 
back in 1954. 

Of course, that is due to techn(^oey. I agree. But this table, to 
me, shows, using normal figives without juggling them and without 
getting an economist to take the figures and make them suit his 
convenience, this shows the trend and the trend here indicates to me 
and to anybody who wants to be fair witb himself that for 1961, the 
first year of the program, there was a decrease of, as I said, about 
300 million bushels. 

Now, I think it would be fair to assume that if the program had not 
gone into effect and on the diverted acres we had a reasonable amount 
of production, that for 1961 instead of production for com being 
3,626 million bushels, it would have been 4,276 million, and in 1962 
instead of, with the program being 3,644 million, without the program 
it would have been 4,430 million. And the projected one in 1963, 
which involves, I grant, a little speculation, with the program it 
would be 3 billion 8 as against 4 billion 4 without the program. On 
the same basis, giving the same percentile of increases, and the 
normal increase in utilization for domestic, that would have increased 
just the same as the others, and I ask that this table be put in the 
record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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NOTB.— CarTyovM stocks without program assums eonllnaatlon of 1960-trpe pr(«min In 1981, 1962, and 

iwa. 

Mr, Shoman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the privilege of 
submitting about a two-paragraph statement which substantiates my 
contention which is that the assumption that this trend would con- 
tinue is without foundation, that there are other reasons for this trend, 
and that in agricultural production, a trend does not continue forever, 
tliftt this was probably a cjycle and that the production would have 
gone down anyway and perhaps more than it did under the feed grain 
program. 
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(The statement referred to above is aa follows:) 

Facto BB Apfbcting Feed Osain Acbbaob 

The support, price for cofd followed 4 downward trend from 1954 to 1960. 
FB«d grain aoreage increaeed during- this period; however, the increase was due 
to factors other than the support prioe. 

The major c«uie o( tha iaorea&e in Jepd grain acreage during the IfiSiya wa» the 
wheat program. In 1953 wl^en wheat acreage was unrestricted, harvested, acre- 
age of corn, barley, and grain sorghums totaled 85,713,000 acres. Marketing 
quotas went into effect on wheat in 1954. Producers were free to use their di- 
verted acrqs for other crops. The result was inra-eaaed plantings of barley and 
grain sorgliums. Plantings of grain sorghums were increased 5.4 niiUion acres 
in, a. sinale year. Total acreage devoted to corn, grain soighums, and barley 
increases about S million acres from 1953 to 1954. 

The acreage devoted to corn increased in 1959 when the acreage allotment pro- 
gram was discontinued. This reflected termination of the acreage reserve program 
and the fact that the support price was actually raised for producers who had not 
been complying with the acreage allotment program. 

Price tupfort level for 
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The Chairmax. Well, I presume you can look at that and find out, 
for instance, in the utilization column for exports, you had a sudden 
rise in tlie amount exported wliich can be accounti^d for by the fact 
France, that used corn, had a drought. But if you take tte table as 
a whole you will sec that the trend is just the normal one and when 
the 1961 feed pr<^ani came into effect, you suddenly had that drop 
in production. And— — 

Mr. Shumax. Well, yes, you had a drop in production but my 
contention would be that this trend that wc are now liaving towards 
increased livestock feeding and increased utilization has been stimu- 
lated in effect by the dumping of the Commodity Credit stocks and 
that it has fallen 

The Chairm.^x. Yon know flie Commodity Credit didn't dump 
any stocks. They were prevented from doing it under the law. They 
exercised their privileges as given by Congress whenever grains helcl 
too long might spoil. They oould disjKise of them. But we won't 
go into that. 

Mr. Shuman. Mr. Chainnan, we have a table 

Senator Hickexloopkh. Mr. Chairman, just in regard to tliat, may 
I sav we had some little statistics last year showing that the over- 
whelming percentage of corn put on tlie Chicago market from the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation stocks were graded No, 2 which 
didn't show that it was out of production, that it was a dumping of 
high-grade com on the market. 

I think the percentage was awnething like 

The Chairman. Why did they do that? The price of corn didn't 
go down, did it? 

Senator Hickenlooper. The price support remained the same, 
fixed at $1.20. 

Mr. Shuman. The price of corn was held artificially low. 

The Chairman. Oh, well, but the support price, you wouldn't 
get farmers to sell for less than $1.20 when they could get a support 
price for that, would you? They would be dunces if they did. 

Mr. Shuman. Mr. Chairman, we have hoth of these queBtions 
answered. We have a supplemental table, the last one here, in 
appendix to our statement which shows the weekly Commodity 
Credit sales of com and it was quite evident that there was dumping, 
and on the supplement there is the monthly price per bushel received 
by farmers of tne United States which shows the price of com in 1961 
and 1962, and tlieae are USDA figures, that it was slightly lower than 
it was in 1959 and 1960. So the price has been held artificially 
lower and purposely by the release of high-quality corn by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as shown in the table at the last. 

Senator Johnston. When you speak of dumping, what is your 
definition of dumping? 

Mr. Shuman. When the CCC deliberately releases huge quantities 
of corn onto the market in order to keep the price at an artificially 
low level, which was done. There is no question about it. And it 
can be demonstrated by the actual statistics. And as far as I know, 
there has not been any denial. It was announced in advance that 
they intended to cut the price down to the noncompliers. They 
proceed to do it, and as far aa I know, I have not seen a denial that 
this was not done. 

Senator Hickenlooper. That was testified to before this commit- 
tee, that that was the purpose. 

The Chairman. Well, I don't "luppose anybody suffered much 
because, as you have often said, 85 percent of what is produced on 
farms is fed on the farm, so nobody suffered except those that actually 
produced 

Mr, Shuman. There has been a $2 million 

The Chairman. Produced for sale. 

Mr. Shuman. There has been a $2 million drop in the value of 
livestock in the last 120 days. This has come right out of the livestock 
farmers' pockets. 

The Chairman. Well, do you attribute that 

Mr. Shuman, Mr. Hill has a little statement 

The Chairman. Do you attribute that to the lower price of com? 

Mr. Shuman. It has been a factor in stimulating the increased 
livestock production. 

The Chairman. And yet you are advocating more production of 
corn. You don't want this program. Just produce all you want. 
Go on and produce. What effect would that have on the 

Mr. Shuman. No, Mr. Chairman. The effect of our testimony is 
that you will not have stimulated increased production. You will 
produce what is needed without this excess production if you are 
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producing for the actual market rather than for a fictitious market as 
Bet up by theae programs. 

The Chairman. Well, as I will show you in a few minutes, I have 
got some tables here to show that you had a ^adual increase in com 
and other feed grains over the years. There nas just been a normal 



Senator Johnsto!*. Is it your position that you don't want any pro- 
tection for the farmers? 

Mr. Shdhan. No, air; our position is well established, that we favor 
price supports related to the market price for feed grain. We favor 
price supports that will serve as a support, not to establish the price. 
The trouble that we are in in agriculture with $8 bilUon, over $8 billion 
in CCC under loan and in inventory and it is increasing veij rapidly 
at the present time, over $8 biUion worth of Commodity Credit stocks, 
all of these stocks of the Government-supported commodities, this 
trouble is due almost entirely to the fact that the price is established 
in advance and the price is established bv the price support fixing the 
price. It has served as a ceiling as well as a door and the price re- 
ceived by the farmers well could nave been higher and not stimulated 
production. 

Senator Johnston. But your way would leave the farmers at the 
mercies of the manipulators. 

Mr, Shuhan. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You favor a price support, 

Mr, Shuman. We favor price support, not price fixing, Senator. 

The Chairman. Well, how does yours differ? You advocate 90 
percent of the last S years' average. Now, if that doesn't fix the floor 
I would like to know what does. It is the same tbinsr excent that it 
is a little mote. 

Mr. Shuman. Yt>s. Well, we favor a floor which wifl permit the 
market price to be hid>or. 

The (Chairman, Ami that woiUdn't alfwt the price. I mean, it 
wouldn't fix the price aiH-or^liug to your—- 

Mr. SuvMAN. That is our contention. 

Tht> Chairm.^n, Yes, 

Mr. Shi'man. Senator, 1 should like to call to the attention of the 
ctkt)unitt(H> that the four or five liiiv^ on page 6 of our statement sav 
in effect thai we will be ivunng back, be triad to come back witn 
rtH'omtnendations on lejiislftlion for wheat, feetl graiu, and cotton. 

The <."^AiRM,VN. 1 know that. You want to put them all together. 
That is what von want to do atui I don't think this committee wants 
that AS far »s t can see. We have been dealing: with these i-onomoditiee 
now for the past t» or 7 vears. As yvw know. Mr. Shuman, as cbair- 
inan of this t,x»tnmi(tee, I did all 1 citiild to remove the 55 millioa awe 
minimum in the wht>at bill. It ti^>k a long time i> do that and we 
have gotteit rid of it. That was a oauiie of our tn.>ubJe in the wheat 
pHHluction. 

Mr, Shvman, And we agrenl with you. 

The (^^lAiKHAN. W*41, of eourse. and the thin^ is, thougih. that 
we diti remove it and we havp got aikother hill but you are against that 
bill now. V - don't you ^tve (hat bill a chant.-? lo operate? Let's 
trv it for a ude, 

^1-. i K, Which biU? 

It. .N. The but th«i th<> l>>inKn<M «iMvt«d last y««r as to 
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Mr, Shuman. Well, the Congress didn't enact a bill. They 
enacted a proposition to submit to farmers. We are in favor of the 
faitners deciding it. 

The Chairman. Of course, but we have got the bill. We enacted 
the bill. It is the law. It is the law now and if the farmers do not 
look favorably at it, what is going to happen is that we will have— they 
will have no wheat law at all and if you want that, that is what you are 
going to have because I will tell you one thing, as far as I am concerned, 
there wiD be no wheat legislation that I am going to consider during 
this session of Congress. 

Now, I am only one of the committee — ■ — 

Mr. Shuman. Mr. Chairman, there will be wheat legislation ia 
effect if the vote is no. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. ShuMj* n. Even if the Congress does not act. 

The Chairman. Well, that is 50 percent price supports for those who 
comply. 

Mr. Shuman. We have not 

The Chairman. Are you satisfied with that? 

Mr. Shuman. No. 

The Chairman. Of course you are not. 

Mr. Shuman. We have said we will recommend other legislation. 

The Chairman. Well, the legislation you are going to recommend 
is the same one you have been presenting to this committee I presume 
for the past 10 years. 

Mr. Shuman. No. 

The Chairman. And that is diversion of acres, diversion of acres 
program, 

Mr. Shuman. That is only part of our recommendation. 

The Chairman, But I say this is a big part of it. 

Mr. Shuman. Of course, there is diversion of acres in the feed grain 
program. 

The Chairman. I understand that, but there is very little difference 
except your method would be to appear a little less. You want it on 
a bid basis, I think. That is the only difference between the two, 

Mr, Shuman. To correct one other misapprehension, we have not 
said that feed grain, cotton, and wheat I^slation must be all one 
package. We have said, though, that after the wheat referendum, it 
will be much — Congress will be in a much better position to judge 
what the wish of farmers is, whether it is yea or no. 

The Chairman. But you are urging the farmers— when T say you, 
I mean your organization — ^you are ui^ing them to vote no, because 
in your opinion Congress wUl give them better legislation this year. 

Mr. Shuman. That is only one 

The Chairman. I say, that is what you are arguing; isn't it? 

Mr. Shuman. This is only one 

The Chairman. I got it from your statement. 

Mr. Shuman, Yes. This is one of the arguments, that we would 
hope Congress would pass better legislation. 

Senator Aiken. Wouldn't it be more correct to say Congress can 
give them adequate I^islation this year? 

Mr. Shuman. Yes. We hope they will and could. 

The Chairman. Congress could. 

Senator Aiken. Congress could restore original support prices and 
the President could sign the legislation. 
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Senator Hickenlooper. Just one interruption. Mr. Shumau 
asked that the analytical statement of his, applying the figures which 
were referred to between you and Mr. Shuman a while ago, that he 
be permitted to put that in the record. 

The Chairman. Surely. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I take it he has the authority. 

The Chairman. Sure. 

Mr. Shuman. Thank you. 

The Chairman. We want all the light we can ^et on this subject. 

Now, I have a table similar to the Que I have just introduced for 
com as it applies to sorghums. Mr. Shuman, I would like to call 
your attention to the fact that you had increased production. You 
have had an increased utilization, a little sharper, I presume, than it 
was in com. And again this table shows that everything went up, 
that is, production, utilization, export, stocks, but the prices went 
down. And yet it was only when the 1961 grain program came into 
effect that you had a reduction in production. And I ask that that 
table be put in the record at tliis point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Shuman. Well, our statement will c 

Senator Johnston. But you are going 
aren't you? 

Mr. Shuman. No, sir. No, sir. Our program is not to go back to 
any previous program. We have a different program. 

Senator Johnston. You are against this legislation. 

Mr. Shuman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Johnston. And you are for the legislation we had prior to 
that? 

Mr. Shuman. No. We are making new suggestions. Let me say 
this, that after the atmospiiere has cleared, has been cleared by the 
wheat vote, then it will become apparent to many people as to what 
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fn mers really want, whether they want more or less control. This is 
a leal issue in this referendum. 

Now, we have made auggeations to the Congress. It might be in 
the light of the wheat referendum we would make other suggestions. 
Other groups will make suggestions. It is our contention that this 
committee and the aimilar committee in the House would be ia a much 
better position to judge what kind of legislation would be workable, 
acceptable, by farmers after the wheat referendum which is an 
important issue in this country. 

The Chairman, Well^ 

Senator Johkston. Do you believe they won't vote to go back to 
50 percent? 

Mr. Shuman. I think it is a very good 'possibihty that the wheat 
farmers will vote "no" in the referendum. A very good possibility. 

Senator Johnston. Why shoxild they want that? 

Mr. Shuman. Well, there aj-e very many reasons why wheat 
farmers are inclined to vote "No." One of them is that this new 
compensatory payment scheme and the two-price scheme, rather I 
should say the two-price scheme in the wheat referendum or in the 
wheat certificate plan is just another way to control production 
of farmers. 

In other words, they now have— they have had wheat programs in 
the past where they had allotments. Now they are going to have 
certiiicates, which is a double control feature. 

Another reason why many of them are voting is because the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has tremendous authority to make further reduc- 
tions. They have seen that in order to induce a favorable vote in the 
referendum this year, the program as outlined by the Administrator 
is a gentle cut and they know that under the laws adopted by the 
Congress, if it is approved in referendum, the cut next year will be 
much more severe. They also recognize that this is opening the door 
to stricter control programs for all commodities. Tney are not in 
favor of livestock controls or dairy controls or poultry controls. 
And they know that a "Yea" vote is going to be interpreted as an 
invitation for this kind of program. 

There are many other reasons. 

Senator Johnston. That doesn't affect those programs whatsoever. 
You know that. 

Mr. Shuman. No. I disagree with you. Senator. If this wheat 
referendum is approved by the wheatgrowers, it is going to be an 
open invitation to extend the same kind of controls. 

Senator Johnston. There is no l^slation. 

Mr. Shuman. No, but there will be. Nobody has argued the other 
way. They have all said that this ia an issue. The Secretary of 
Agriculture and the President of the United States said this is a real 
primary issue. 

Senator Johnston. Now you are surmising and dreaming up— ^ — 

Mr. Shuman. No, sir. The President of the United States in his 
message to the Farmers Union National Convention in New York a 
couple or 3 months ago said that this is one of the most important 
issues in American agriculture and that it will decide whether or not 
farmers want to move toward greater Government supply manage- 
ment. I could put it in the record if you wish. 
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The wheat referendum later this spring in which producers of wheat will vote 
for or against the 1964 wheat program will be an importaot test of this policy, 

and up here he referred to the policy — 

AUd will show whether or not farmers want a natiODal policy of farm supply and 
farm income Btabilizatioii, 

The Chairman. Well, I tell you, Mr. Shuman, I hope and pray 
the farmers of .this Nation vote favorably for the wheat program 
because it will be, in my opinion, for their own good. 

If there are any kini^ in tbe present law, of course, this committee 
I am sure will be only too happy to correct them. 

Mr. Shuman. Of course, this encourages me a great deal, Senator, 
because it indicates that this committee and the Congress could come 
up with new legislation as well as correct any kinks. And I hope and 

gray that the wheat farmers of America turn it down on the referen- 
um because it is one of the most restrictive control devices ever 
seriously proposed in American agriculture. 

The Chaikhan. Well, it is a funny thin^, we passed it in apite of 
your organization. I think your organization was the only organizar 
tion of any coasequence opposed to it. 

Mr. Shuman. Well, I think you will find that there are others who 
■were opposed to it, too. I don't want to judge whether or not 

The Chairman. I mean farm organizations. 

Mr. Shdman. I don't want to judge wliether the consequences 

The Cbaibuan. Xes. Well, now, I vv-^uld hke, tp. ine^rt ,at this 
point another table showing the total stocks of all feed grains at the 
end of the marketing year Degimiing with the year 1952, and again, 
Mr. Shuman, I would like to call your attention to the fact that i& 
1952, the carryover — total feed grain— was 27 million tons, or 1,077 
million bushels, and in 1953 it increased to 31.7 miUion tons, which 
when reduced to bushels, makes it 1.24 billion bushels. And on down 
to 1960 when the carryover in feed grain was 84.7 million tons or 
3,188 million bushels. And in 1961, the year that this program came 
into effect, the total feed grain carryover was reduced from 84,7 mil- 
lion to 71.8, and in 1962, down to 61 million tons, and in 1963 it is 
Sirojected to 53.5 million tons, and uaing the same ratio or estimation 
or 1964 and 1965, the tonnage would be reduced in 1964 to 46.6 mil- 
lion tons, and in 1965 to 45 million tons, which is suopp^ed to be a 
fair amount to carry. I aak that this table be put in me record. In 
this table wiU also be shown estimated carryovers if the program had 
not been in effect, and for 1963, for instance, the estimated carryover 
instead of being 53.3 million tons, it woidd have been 114.4 million 
tons. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Tabl£ 2. — Tola! ttockt of feed graint at end i^ the marketing year 
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Senator Johnston. F^:unng what the coat of stocage wotdd'be on 
that additional? 

The Chairman. No. We have got that here somewhere. I don't 
want to take all the time of the committee. I would like simply to 
insert these other tables that I have in the record without comment. 
And in all of these statements, no matter how you analyze them, it is 
shown that these programs have reduced the carryover and also re- 
duced the cost of the program and the amount of investment that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has on hand. And I ask that these 
tables be put in the record at this point, and, Mr. Shuman, you will 
have an opportunity to look over these tables and analyze them as 
you please, sir. 

(Tne four tables referred to follows:) 
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Reduction in production of corn and grain sorghum beloto 1960 crop 
[In miuioiu ot busbols] 
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Table 10. — Feed grains: Acres harvested and yields, 1953-62 
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Mr. Shuman, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to repeat this point, that in agricultural production 
cycles are more common than trends and any projections based on 
trends are probably not worth the paper they are written on, whether 
thej' are mine or the Department of Agriculture's. 

The Chairman. But it is funny, though, as I repeat, that all of 
these tables, every one of them has shown a decrease at every instance 
when the program came into effect. The one you oppose. 

Senator Aiken? 

Senator Aiken. Yes. First I would like to state that as long as we 
have mentioned the increase in carryover of grains from 20 miBion 
tons, I believe, into 1952, up to 84,7 million into 1961, during the same 
period the disappearance increased from 105.8 million tons to 154 
million. In other words, we are using 50 million tons more of grain 
a year now than we did in 1952 and if we only had the same produc- 
tion, we would have been completely out of grain and half-starved at 
this point. 

I haven't any particular questions from Mr. Shuman. I do have 
a little matter of policy, Mr, Chairman. The other day we had the 
Secretary up here for a considerable length of time. We asked him 
questions, and he answered the questions and apparently after he got 
back to the office, he found that be could have given from his point of 
view better answers to some of the questions. So he wants to change 
the reply. 

1 have no objection to his reconsidering the answers he gave but 1 
will say that they will put some of those who asked the questions in 
an awkward position, so 1 would request the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as well as the other witnesses be printed in the 
report as given and then if they have subsequent statements to make 
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or wish to change the Bubstance of their reply, that it he printed 
immediately following the reply as a statement subsequently received 
from the witness. 

The Chairman. Well, that is a fair request. And as far as the 
Chair is concerned, it would seem to me that any testimony given 
here should not be changed, the basic testimony, except that I think 
it is usual if a mistake has been made in giving the figures, let us say 
like bushels — - — ■ 

Senator Aiken. If it is in the figures or if it is grammatical, no 
objection whatsoever. 

The Chaibman. And then you are suggesting that if any additional 
explanatory statements are in order, that they be permitted. 

Senator AtKEN. Yea, sir. Any corrective statements. 

The Chairman. Is there any objection to that? 

Senator Aiken. There are a couple of replies to questions I asked 
where the subsequent answer is probably more correct than the one 
he gave me first. 

The Chairman, Well, as the Senator 

Senator Aiken. Offliand— — - 

The Chairman. As the Senator knows, we don't go under the rules 
here so much 

Senator Aiken. That is r^ht. 

The Chairman. And what we are trying to get is light and we need 
it badly. 

Senator Johnston? 

Senator Johnston. No. 

Senator Aiken. I might add this, Mr. Chairman; I do not see th& 
need for the emergency feed grain prc^ram at this time, because, 
according to my figures, we have 3 biUion bushels of grain on hand, 
and we will use a good share of it before the b^:inniug of the next 
marketing year. 

As I estimate it roughly, we only have a reserve of about 3K months' 
supply of feed grain, and I do not call that an unreasonable amount 
to carry over. 

When you come to the policy of production control of food supply, 
well, that is a more basic question. 

But as for the supply of grain we have on hand, I am very happy 
we do have 3 or 4 months' supply more than is actually needed this, 
marketing year. That is all. 

The Chairman. Senator Young. 

Senator Young. Yes. 

Mr, Shuman, it appeared to be your contention or your argument 
a httle while ago to tne chairman of the committee that idling these 
acres under the present program did not do anything to reduce 
surpluses. 

Mr. Shuman. No, I think the feed grain program has done very 
little, in net, to— in fact, we are seeing now an increase in production. 
1962, total feed grain production was nigher than the 1961. And the- 
effect upon the livestock situation has been terrific. 

1 would like, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Hill would comment on this, 
phase of it. 

Senator Young. I would like to finish this first, if you would like to- 
answer it. 

Mr. Shuman. Yes. 
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Senator Yoonq. Web not your argument 3 years ago wlien the 
program first started that this wouM wreck the feedmg industry, 
would increase prices, and so on? 

Mr. Shomak. When this feed grain legislation was first passed, in 
1961 we said that the effect of this woiid be to stimulate livestock 
production and break the prices to livestock farmera, which it has done. 

Senator Yodng, By increasing feed grain prices or decreasing them? 

Mr. Shuman. By atimuLating tlie production of feed grains over 
what it would have been. 

Senator Young. Your argument now is that an overabundance of 
cheap feed grain does have an adverse effect on meat prices? 

Mr. Shuman. Yes. Cheap feed means cheap hveatock. 

Senator Young. I hope you always stick with that argument. 

Mr. Shuman. Certainly I try to. 

Senator Young. Sometimes the organization tries to vary from it. 

Mr. Shuman. No. 

Senator Young. Now, in these 3 years of the feed grain program 
the total of about 79 million acres have been taken out of production, 
is it your argument that this did not do anything to curtail surpluses? 

Mr. Shuman. In the first year it may have halted a buildup. We 
do not know. But certainly there is no evidence that it reduced pro- 
duction overall. 

Senator Young. Now, last year when you testified before this com- 
mittee, in answer to a question of mine you said that your plan pro- 
posed a land retirement program of from 65 to 80 million acres. How 
can you argue that retiring 79 million acres in the past 3 years has done 
nothing to curtail surpluses but that your new progi-am of 65 to 80 
million acres will solve the surplus pToblem? 

Mr. Shuman. I think, Senator, you will find that in the question- 
ing, cross-examination, we were asked what we thought would be the 
effect, and we stated that a retirement of acreage of total cropland 
would have a greater impact on production than the specific com or 
feed grain retirement program because we were not recommending 
any certain prices to be coupled with it for the specific commodity. 

Furthermore, one of the main purposes of our cropland retirement 
program is to provide a means for the farmer who wants to make an 
adjustment to some other kind of production to do it, to encorage him 
to do it, and it is not the prime purpose to reduce total production; 
it is to provide for an adjustment mechanism so that he can make the 
shifts individual ones. 

Now, T think it would — of the size of reduction that we propose, 
there would be some short-term reduction in production. 

Senator Young. But your huge land retirement program would be 
effective in curtailing surpluses? 

Mr. Shuman. In a short time I think it would do a good deal. 
But any land retirement in time — if it is coupled with a price support 
program, that is, incentive, would not be effective; and we did not 
propose an incentive price, and this is why ours would work. 

Senator Young. Yours is not a powerful ailment for the Farm 
Farm Bureau cropland adjustment program. 

Mr. Shuman. Coupled with a lower price support, it is. 

Senator Young. But you think that a price is the big thing, not 
the land retirement? 

Mr. Shuman. The higher price support is one of the reasons why 
this feed grain program has not worked any better than it has. 
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Senator Young. Do you favor the provision in tlie present law that 
provides 50 percent price supports for feed grain; do you want to keep 
that? Is that your major reason for opposing that feed grain bill? 

Mr. Shuman. No. We have three suggestions on feed grain. 

No. 1, that we have a sizable cropland in retirement land program. 

No. 2, that price supports be related to the market price of grain. 

No. 3, that Commodity Credit not be permitted to dump feed grain 
on the market at less than 115 percent of the support price, whatever 
the support price would be. 

Senator Young. Of course, every Secretary has had this problem 
of getting rid of surplus. You will recall that Secretary Benson had a 
fire sale on com diu"ing the first few days he was in office. They all 
have to get rid of these surpluses some way or other. 

Are you opposed to the substitution provision in the wheat certifi- 
cate plan in this feed grain program bill? 

Mr. Shuman. We are opposed to enactment of the feed grain bill 
until after the wheat referendum, and then we would be very glad to 
make suggestions on wheat, feed grain, cotton legislation. 

Senator Young. But are you opposed to this principle of substi- 
tution? 

Mr. Shuman. We have not taken a position, either here or previ- 
ously, as to any of the specific recommendations — or specific provi- 
sions in this legislation. I do not think we have taken a position, have 
we? Maybe there is a — what is it? 

Excuse me while I check our statement. 

Oh, yes. At the bottom of page 2, we favor spelling out the condi- 
tions under which wheat may be grown on feed grain acres to avoid 
undue disruption of the feed grain and livestock situations. In other 
words, we do not believe in giving carte blanche authorities. 

Senator Young. You do not believe in giving farmers complete 
freedom, then, to interchange feed grain with wheat? 

Mr. Shuman. Certainly if the intention is to have some type of 
control on feed grain and wheat, there must be some rules laid down. 

Senator Young. But you are afraid to give this freedom to raise 
feed grain or wheat, whatever they want to on their farm? 

Mr. Shuman. No. Because if the Congress will follow our recom- 
mendations, that is exactly what we propose^a cropland retirement 
pr(^am with no controls on wheat or feed grains either one; let them 
grow what they wish. 

Senator Young. Why are you opposed to the substitution pro- 
vision? This gives them exactly what you indicated. 

Mr. Shuman. This gives the combination of price support and the 
retirement. It is a combination of an attempt to assign specific 
commodity allotments and then provide for the almost open transfer 
between the two crops. This is quite different. 

Senator Young. Mr. Shuman, if you will read the bill, it only 
provides a price support at $1.30 a bushel for any wheat they produce 
on feed gram acre^e. 

Mr. Shuman. ^Jo price support — ~ 

Senator Young. But this is about the price level you are advo- 
cating. 

Mr. Shuman. That is true, as far as the substituted wheat. 

Senator Young. Yes. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Shuman. But this is not true as far as the bill as a whole. 

DigtizedbyGOOgIC 
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Senator Young. Do you think tbe use of the substitution proTisioD 
would mean an increase in the feed grain production or an increase in 
the wheat production? 

Mr. Shuman. It would increase wheat pFOduetiou, undoubtedly. 

Senator Yodng. And reduce feed grain? 

Mr. Shuman. Not necessarily reduce feed grain. 

Senator Young. Well, if they planted wheat in lieu of the feed 
grain acres, would that not decrease feed grain? 

Mr. Shuma-n. Not necessarily, because the production of feed 
grains has not been materially affected in the last year by the feed 

¥ain program. We have had increased production of feed grain, 
here is no question about it. So it has not been reduced as the 
result of— so they could have an increase in production of feed grains. 
Undoubtedly they are going to, anyway. 

Senator Young. Do you think the substitution provision would 
result in both an increase of feed grain and in wheat? 

Mr. Sruman. I do not think that the substitution provision is of 
great value to farmers or anybody else. It is merely a device to try 
to provide a sales gimmick for those employees of the Department of 
Agriculture who go out working for a "yes" vote in the referendum. 

Senator Young. Well, if they substitute one acreage for the other, 
feed grain for wheat or vice versa, the result could not be an increase 
in the production of both of them. It would have to be one or tJie 
other. 

Mr. Shuman. Oh, yes. Because the feed grain producers who 
are not in the program are going to determine— have more to say 
about the total production of feed grain than the ones that are under 
the program, because we have 60 percent that are not under the pro- 
gram and probably have a higher percentage next year, because the 
trend, if you follow the projections, the projection would show that 
the participation in feea grain program naa been going down eadi 
year, and it will go down again next year under this scheme. 

Senator Young. I am trying to pin you down to just the substitu- 
tion provisions, how this would work. As a farm expert you ought to 
have some knowledge of it. 

Mr. Shuman. I do not think anybody knows how it will work, 
because it depends so much on what the Secretary of Agriculture 
decides will be the rules. He has almost open authority to a«lmiuister 
this almost any way. 

This is what we have said; If tliere is going to be a substitution 
provision, the Congress should spell out the limitations on it. 

Senator Young, Would you agree with this statement? This 
appeared in the Fargo Forum, the biggest daily newspaper in North 
Dakota, last Friday, and is a statement by Clark Robinson, the 
president of the North Dakota Farm Bureau Federation. 

The excerpt to which I have reference reads: 

If the feed grain proposals become law the Secretary of Agriculturo has promised 
interchange of wheat and feed grain acreage. In addition the new bill includes 
oats and rye. In other words, the 1964 wheat certificate plan, with interchange 
of feed grain acreage, would leave the production of wheat in North Dakota open 
except for conserving use acres. With supports on wheat produced on these feed 
grain acres at $1,40 (includes lO-cent premium in North Dakota) honest thought 
■would indicate that North Dakota wiU grow more wheat in 1964 under a "Yes" 
vote than with a "No" vote. 
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Would you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Shdman. I think it is possible. 

Senator Young. Do you disagree with that statement? 

Mr. Shdman. No; because nobody knows. It depends so mudi 
upon how the Secretary would administer it. This provision is pretty 
open. 

Senator Yotjnq. If NorHi Dakota had a chance to produce more 
wheat, there certainly would not be a shortage of our land of wheat, 
tiiien, would there? 

Mr. Shttman. That would depend entirely on the decision by the 
Secretaiy as to how much leeway he permitted and whether or not 
be permitted certain kinds of wheat to be substituted. This might — 
this is a blank check to the Secretary of Agriculture. He has a Blank 
check in the feed grain program as to whether or not he is going to have 
compensatory payments to pay for moat of the feed grain or what 
the price support is going to be. 

Mr. Chairman, here and I have agreed in the past, Mr. Chaiiman, 
on the fact that the compensatory payment route was bad for many, 
many people, many producers in agnculture. And I had hoped we 
were stUl m agreement that this compensatory payment feature in the 
feed grain bill was a veiy dangerous thing, especially since the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture could, set the support price as low as he wanted to 
and make up the difference with payments. 

Senator Taluadge. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

The Chairman. The Senator from North Dakota. 

Senator YotiNa. I yield. 

Senator Talmadge. Do you think the compensatory payment route 
is bad for woolgrowers? 

Mr. Shttman, There is quite a difference between the situation in 
wool and that of the crops which we are talking about, feed grains, 
cotton and the others. Because in the case of wool, we do not produce 
any way near the needs of the country, and either by tariffs, payments 
or any other device, you could probably set the price of wool anywhere 
you wanted to and not do tremendous dam^e to the producers of 
others. 

Senator Taimadge. You admit that compensatory payments for 
woolgrowers would have the effect of supporting wool? 

Mr. Shuman, It has been a very expensive way of supporting the 
price of wool, and there should be some other way, out it does not nave 
the impact on other commodities in this case that it would 

Senator Talmadge. You have supported this type of payment for 
woolgrowers, have you not? 

Mr. Shuman. I think we opposed it. What did we 

Senator Talmadgb. You supported it. 

Mr. Shuman. We reluctantly, I guess, supported the wool payment 
program. 

^nator Talmadgb. Do you think compensatory payments is a 
good way to handle beet sugar and cane sugar production? 

Mr. Shuman. Again you are talking about a commodity which is 
produced not in sufficient quantities for our own consumers, and as I 
said in the case of wool, you can use tariffs, you can use payments, you 
can use any kmd of device. Our contention on the matter of com- 
pensatory payments, price supports, is not that they arc evil but they 
do not work. 
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Seaator Talhadgb. You will admit that it is a price-support 
program, will you not? 

Mr. Shuuax. It is a price-support program, and you can set that 
price almost at will if you are wiiling to cause the consumers to pay 
the penalty. 

Senator Taluadgb. You will admit ib&t you in the Farm Bureau 
have supported it for both wdoI and beet sugar and cfuie sugar growls, 
will you not? 

Mj. Shuman. Well, sugar does not have compensatory payments. 
It has a different type of device, as I think you kdow, and 

Senator Talmadgb. It is the same thins. 

Mr. Shuman. But we have supported — we have said repeatedly 
we favor the tobacco program, we nave supported the wool program, 
we have supported the sugar program. 

The reason whv we support them is because in tliese circumstances 
they work. And the reason we are opposed to the same kind of 
program for cotton or feed grain or wheat is because they do not work, 
and we have had 30 years' experience to prove it. 

Senator Talmadgb. As a matter of fact, if you will check the record, 
you win find in 1938 it was used for cotton and it did work. The 
exports went up phenomenally at that time. 

Mr. Shuman. 1938 was over 20 years ago, and what would work'in 
1938, I submit, would not necessarily work today. Ill 

Senator Talmadgb. I am trying to point out the fact that your 
views are totally inconsistent wheu you favor compensatory pay- 
ments in one area and oppKtse them in another. 

And the situation is there. If we have price supports, if the 
Government loses money on them, the taxpayers in the final analysis 
foot the bill anyway. So if you are going to disguise your subsidy 
by taking the commodity into a warehouse, paying the expensive 
storage costs on it, having an army of bureaucrats to supervise it, 
ship it, and store it, and sell it, and finally give it away, you are going 
to compound your cost to the taxpayers. It is that simple, 

Mr. Shuman. Well, Senator, on tliia matter of compensatory pay- 
ments, as I mentioned a moment ago, my reason for opposition to 
compensatory payments for cotton particularly, Mr. Chairman, and 
for feed grains and wheat is that the circumstances in the production 
of these crops is far different from that of a deficit commodity such 
as sugar or wool. 

And this is not inconsistent at all; this is recognition that different 
devices work differently with different crops. And I think we must 
recognize this after 30 years of experience. 

It is not that the compensatory payment route is necessarily evil, 
but it does not work, it will not work, it will result in an extremely 
high cost and a stimulation of production and increase in unit costs 
just as high price supports have. 

The Chairman. Senator Young. 

Senator YotJNG. Mr. Shuman, are you opposed to the acreage 
controls, the marketing controls under the sugar program? 

Mr. Shuman. Our statement on the sugar program was that we 
favored an increased allocation to domestic producers. We have not 
opposed the continuation of the program as such. I do not recall 
miat further we said in our statement on the last statement we pre- 
sented OD it. I would be glad to look it up and present it for the 
record. 
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Senator Young. But these are stifE acreage controla. No new pro- 
ducer can get into the business except when the Department of Agri- 
culture issues a little additional allotment. 

Mr. Shuman. Well, Senator, they have not been attempts to reduce 
production; they have been allocations to hold it where it was; and 
we have ureed increases in the allocations of domestic producers. 

Senator Young. This is not regimentation, though? 
■ Mr. Shuman. No. It is far different from the attempt to roll back 
production. 

Senator Young. But it is all right to 

Mr, Shuman, We are on the side of iucreaaing production. 

Senator Young. But it is all right to have stiff acreage controls 
in the one case and not the other? 

Mr. Shuman. We approached this not from a question of right or 
wrong, evil or anything else, but from what works in feed grains 
will not necessarily work in sugar. And it has been demonstrated 
that the feed grain program, by two years' experience, has not been 
working. It has stimulated increased production and it has fallen 
quite heavily on tlie livestock feeders. 

Senator Young. At the last convention of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation you proposed price supports for wheat at 50 
percent of parity or the world price, whichever is the higher. Are 
you working toward a world price in farm commodities, a price 
support based on world prices for wheat and other commodities too, 
aucn as sugar and wool? 

Mr. Shuman. Well, we said that the price support on wheat we 
recommeuded be supported at 50 percent parity or the world^ — 
average of the last 3 years' world price, whichever was higher; not 
because we favor the world price for wheat or 50 percent of parity, 
but because we favor this to be tlie price-support level and let the 
various grades and qualities of wheat conmiand a premium on the 
market which they do otherwise. 

The penalty on the high quality producers of wheat, many of 
whom — much of which is produced in your State, and under the pro- 
gram is tremendous, because at the present time the great stocks in 
the study made by Macalester College, up in Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
which demonstrates this quite well — one of the five classes of wheat 
that is Hard Red Winter has 82 percent of the stocks in Commodity 
Credit, and of these stocks the largest portion of them are relatively 
unmarketable for milling purposes. Thej' happen to be the kind of 
quality that is of feed grain quality, and it comes not from the North- 
west or the traditional wheat areas, but it comes primarily from the 
areas which were brought in as a result of the I5-acre exemption, 
Senator; and I happen to live in an area where we produce mixed 
wheat, r^ardless of what seed we produce. We have been stimu- 
lated to go into the production of wheat, and my own count}', ahnost 
ten times as many wheat producers now as there were in 1 933. 

I was on the original Wheat Control Committee in our county. We 
had something over a hundred producers. Now we have got 12, 
1,300 in our little county. 

Senator Young. Well, the actual fact is that the wheat in shortest 
supply is Soft Red Winter wheat, which is produced principally in the 
area east of the Mississippi River and under the 15-arrc exemption. 
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Mr. Shuman, Some of the Red area in the southern part of the 
Com Belt, but the Mixed wheat area is the area which tries to pro- 
duce Hard Red Winter but produces a mixed wheat. 

Senator Young. I just have oae more questioD, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me read a paragraph from the April 22, 1963, issue of the 
American Farm Bureau "Official News Letter." You can have the 
whole article in the record, if you want it, I read tbia: 

On the other hand, supplies of Soft Red Winters, estimated at 24 million 
bushels, represent less than 2 percent of the total carryover. There is no aurplua of 
Soft White wheat either, the carryover laat July being computed at only 21 
million bushels. In greMtiemand, but also in short supply, ia high quality Hard 
Red Spring wheat, with the carryover computed at leas than the annual domeatic 
offtake, and what there is of it — 

and listen to this — 

consisting ia the main of low quality grain. 

And do vou believe that most of the caiTyover of Hard Red Spring 
wheat is of low quality? 

Mr. Shuman. Most of the wheat in the hands of the Commodity 
Credit, either of Red Winter or Hard Red Spring is of the lower 
quality of the crop. 

Now, as I said a moment ago, 82 percent of the Commodity Credit 
stocks, according to this study at Macalester College, 82 percent is of 
Hard Red Winter. 

Senator Young. Will you answer my question? 

Mr. Shumam. But the largest proportion is of low quality Hard 
Red Winter. 

Now, the quality of Hard Red Spring in the Commodity Credit 
stocks would undoubtedly be better than that of the Hard Red 
Winter, because they do not have quite this problem. 

Senator Young. Let me read it again: "* * * and what there is of 
it" — -talking of Hard Red Spring wheat, the carryover in the main is 
of low quality. 

Now let me read you this again from last Friday's Farm Forum; 
I* Wheat stocks in North Dakota storage facilities on and off the farms as of 
April 1 was the largest for that date in the 21 years these records are available, 
according to the North Dakota Crop and Livestock Reporting Service. 

Now, may I ask you again? There are about 235 million hi^hels of 
the Hard Red Spring wheat on hand as of April 1. Do yon beheve. 
this story in your paper is correct, that most of this is of low quality? 

Wliy do you not answer "Yes" or "No"? 

Mr. Shuman. I will answer it "Yea" or "No," Senator. 

Yes. I believe that most of that in Commodity Credit's hands of 
the — ill Commodity Credit hands is of the lowest end and quality of 
the crop. 

Senator Young. There were 147 million bushels on hand in North 
Dakota on April I compared with 90,988,000 a year ago, and theS-year. 
average of L02 million. About half of this was on farms and half was 
in commercial storage in North Dakota. This wheat stored on the 
farms is of a fine quality, none of it is older than 1968 crop wheat. 
And all of this ia commercial storage is under a uniform warehouse 
^^•eement, where the warehouseman has to guarantee the quality. 

Mr. Shuman. Perhaps our wording is not clear. But our intention, 
is to sa3' in that article that the stocks held by. the Commodity Credit 
areof lower quality; not the commercial stocks or the stocks on farms. 
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Senator Young. The article aaya "most of the car^over" ; and most 
-of the carryover is in commercial storage or on the fanuB. 

Mr. Shuhan. I am sure that this is based upon the Macalester 
study, and it was dealing only with Commodity Credit carryover and 
not intended to be a judgment &a to the quality of the stocks in fanners' 
hands on the farm or in commerci^ storage. Because the reason Uie 
Commodity Credit stocks are of lower quality— and this is definitely 
pointed out in the study — the reason they are of lower quality is 
because the commercial stocks and the ones on farms are of the higher 
quality. They turn over to the Government the poor quality. 

Senator Yodnq. Mr. Shuman, this is the kind of propaganda being 
put out by your oi^anization in an effort to defeat the referendum. 
Why do you carry an inaccurate article hke that? 

Mr. Shuman. Mr. Chairman, this is not inaccurate. We may have 
said it poorly, but this not inaccurate. 

The Commodity Credit stocks of wheat are of the poorer quality 
<a-op. Now, this does not mean to say that Hard Red Winter wheat 
is less of total stocks in the Commodity Credit than Hard Red Spring; 
there is less Hard Red Spring than there is Hard Red Winter in Com- 
modity Credit by far. 

Senator Young. Mr. ^uman, what your paper and you are saying 
is the CTeatest disservice that has ever been done to the North Dakota 
Hard Red Spring wheat producers. I gave you a chance to correct it, 
and you refuse to do it. 

Mr. Shuman. I do not think it needs correction. Perhaps our 
language waspoor, Senator, but the truth of the matter is that the 
Commodity Credit stocks of wheat — I am not talking about com- 
mercial stocks or on farms — the Commodity Credit stoclm of wheat, 
whether Hard Red Winter or Hard Red Spring, are the lowest end of 
the quality of the crop. 

Senator Young. All of this is of 13 percent protein or better; it is 
all under waj-ehouse t^eements where the warehouse has to guarantee 
quality. You are familiar with the law, are you not? 

Mr. Shuman. Yes. But I am also familiar with this study ^rfuch 
examined very carefully the qualities of the stocks of Commodity 
Credit, and shows that the bulk, higher proportion of the stocks held 
by Commodity Credit are of the low end of the quality of the crop. 

Senator Young. And this is not what it says. It says most of the 
canyover is of low quality. 

Mr. Shuman. Well, we stand corrected in the way in which we 
used the English language, but our intention was to say that the 
Commodity Credit stocks were of the lower quality. 

Senator Young. I think that is all. 

The Chairman, Thank you. 

Senator Talmadge, a ny questions? 

Senator Talmadge. What alternatives would you suggest to this 
feed grain program, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Shuman. Thank you, you're calling me "Mr. Secretary." 

Senator Talhadoe. Mr. Shuman, Pardon me. 

The Chairman. Mr. President, it is. 

Mr. Shuman. No. Our alternative to this feed zrain program is 
No. 1, to wait until after wheat referendum, and then to consider 
Iwjslation. And our recommendation would be: 

No. 1, That we have a cropland retirement program; 
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No. 2. That the price supp(H-t of feed grams be a percentage of the 
average market price of the last 3 years; and, 

No, 3, That the Secretarr of A^culture and Commodity Credit 
Corporation be prohibited from disposing of existing stocks of feed 
grain on the market unless the price on th.6 market was at least 115 
percent of the price support level. 

Senator Talmadgb. If you had the land retirement program, how 
would that differ from thi^ diversion program 7 

Mr. Shuman. Well, our land retirement program would be — we 
recommend a reduction in the total cropland, rather than trying to 
measure up and &gure out what each farmer should be allocated on : 
the acreage of com or grain sorghum or every crop. 

Senator Talua&qs. That would be predicated on any farm acre the 
fanner owned, then? 

Mr. Shuman. It ia cropland based on his acreage of cropland. 

Senator Talmadgb. Woidd that not requu-e several hundred million 
acres to be very effective? 

Mr. Shuman. No, I do not think so. I think that the experience 
that we have had in the past with aerobe retirement progranw indi- 
cates that it would take a sizable acreage but it would not be in 
several hundred millions. There is good experience with past acre^e 
controls. I do not know exactly what it would be. 

Senator Talmadoe. Under that program, could not a farmer do 
the same thing you all^e he has done under this — retire so much 
land, add fertihzer to his remaining portion, and maintun his 
production? 

Mr. Shdman. No, sir; I don't believe this would happen. 

Senator Talmados. With ease, or increase it? 

Mr. Shuman. He could — each individual farmer, of course, could 
determine the amount of fertilizer, but it would not have this general 
effect, because your price support would be related, would be below 
the market price, and he would be uncertain at the time he was 
applying fertihzer as to whether the price was going to be S1.20, 
$1.30, or SI a bushel. So he is not going to t&K& 3ie chances he 
will under the present program, where he knows what the price is 
going to be. 

Senator Talmadgb. And to get to your second iioint, what would 
your price supportprogram be, under your alternative? 

Mr. Shuman. Well, our price support program would be a per- 
centage. The last time that we testified on a specific bill^we said 
90 percent of the 3-year average market price of com. We have 
not specifically made a su^estion this year as to a percentage. 

Senator Talhadqe. Approximatdy what would 90 percent of the 
last 3-year average price of corn be now? 

Mr. Shubjan. It would be aroimd 95 cents to $1, according to Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Senator Talmadge. Your price support program then woidd be 
95 cents to $1 as compared to $1.26 under this program; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Shuman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Talhadqe. No further questions. Thank you, Mr. Shu- 
man. 

The Chairman. Senator Sckeolooper. 
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Senator Hickhnloopbr. Mr. Shuman, I think modt of the ques- 
tions involved here have been answered ; but there are jiist on* or tW6 ' 
matters I would hke to go into which have been raised in the questions 
here. 

The chairman su^eeted that it might be well to investigate the 
AmericEin Farm Bureau Federation and its activity iii connection 
with this wheat refereildum, and I heard you say that you would have 
no objection whatsoever, in fact, would welcome an investigation of 
that land. 

Do you think it woidd be completely equitable if the investigation 
also induded a thoroi^h investigation of the activities of ASC com- 
mitteemen on Government time, Government expense, and as Gov- 
ernment employees, to support a "yea" vote on this pri^am if the 
investigation is to be gone mto? 

Mr. Shuman. Yes, sir. We think that this would be appropriate. 

The Chairman. Mr. Shuman, I never suggested that. 

Mr. Shuman. Yes. 

The Chairman. I read a statement here. I never su^ested it. 
It was a statement sent to me by a member of the Farm Bureau in 
Nebraska. I never said it should be investigated. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I understood Mr. Shuman to say they 
welcomed the investigation, and I thought that is what you vrere 
talking about. 

The Chairman. I know, hut not emanating from me. I never 
Bu^ested it, and I do not now. 

Mr. Shuman, Thank you. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, at least the connotation was in- 
jected into the record that an investigation of the Fann Bureau would 
be in order, whether it came from this other man or otherwise. 

Now, you have not had access to any Federal employees imder your 
direction to get out and advocate a "no" vote in this program, have 
you? 

Mr. Shuman. Senator, the answer is "No." Perhaps we have not 
asked for it, but we do not, we are not encouraged to believe that we 
would succeed, because we have been informed by several of the folks 
that the instructions were the other way. So I assume that they are 
working for a "yes" vote. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, but I mean that Government 
employees are not accessible to you? 

Mr. Shuman. No. 

Senator Hickenlooper. For use and direction in operating? 

Mr. Shuman. They have been very good in giving us information 
we asked for, but not in helping get a "no" vote or even to consider 
it objectively. In fact, there is a publication out that purports to ■ 
give the alternative to the small wheatgrower in this wheat referendum, 
and in no place does it indicate that the small wheatgrower can vote 
"no." It IS all on the other side of the argument. It is quite heavily 
slanted. < , ■ 

Senator Hickenlooper. Now, do you know whether wh&tever'i 
radio programs any of your group have conducted, whether you have 
paid for those out of Farm Bureau funds or not? 

Mr. Shuman. Beg pardon; I did not get the first part of your • 
question, .'.-•■ 
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Senator Hickenlooper. Radio programs presenting your views on 
this; I say do you know whether they nave been paid for out of Farm 
Bureau funds or not? 

Mr. Shuman. I know the answer, and we have not paid for any 
radio programs out of Farm Bureau funds of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. We have made some tape recordings where we 
purchased the tape, but we have not paid for any distribution or 
anything, any playing of them. 

Senator Hickknlooper. Are you aware that the parity ratio now 
is the lowest it has been since 1931? 

Mr. Shuman. Yes, sir; since 1934, 1 believe, in March. 

Senator Hickenlooper. With this exception ; the Secretary, I 
think, stated that this month the parity ratio had raised 1 point, 
which would bring it up to the equivalent of about 1936, I believe. 
Their records wliich we had here was that the parity ratio was 77, 
and that is the lowest it has been since 1931, 

But if it went up to 78, then there was one year — about, I believe, 
1936, that it was 78. But, in other words, it is the lowest it has been 
since the thirties. 

Mr. Shuman. I knew that the parity ratio went down to 77 in 
March or April, which I have — I did not researcli for enough back. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, I had the Department of Agri- 
culture records here. 

Mr. Shuman. Fine. 

Senator Hickenlooper. And I think I have them right here. 

Mr. Shuman. I am glad to know that, and I will start correcting it 
and move back further in my statements. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I think the record shows that it is the 
lowest since 1936; that was not disputed the other day. 

Now, we have had — is it not the major purpose of the feed grain 
production in this country to utilize it through animals, in marketing 
feed grain through animals; that is con-ect is it not? 

Mr. Shuman. Yea, sir. That is the major one. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, now, we have gone along with this 
program for a couple years or so now, or three, and it seems to me the 
price of ho^a and cattle are down about as low as they have been for a 
good many years, with the possible exception of a low dip temporarily, 
a few cents a pound, perhaps less, on the average for hogs than about 7 
■ years ago, I believe. 

Mr. Shuman, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Hickenlooper. What are hogs today on the Chicago 
market, do you know? 

Mr. Shuman. Well, I think — I am not sure what the Chicago market 
is. I know we sold some about 2 weeks ago; about $13,35, 1 believe. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I think they are in that vicinity — that 
is what the farmer has been getting out our way. I will ask Mr. Hill 
about that when he gets on. 

Do you know, Howard? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, air. 

Senator Hickenloofer. Is that the average he has been getting 
for the ho^? 

Mr. Hill. I picked it up on the radio in Des Moines; it was $12.75 
to $13.75 for No. 2 240-pound butchers. The No. I's would be S13.75 
and the No. 3's $12.75. 
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Senator Hickenlooper. What is the range on choice cattle? Do 
you know? 

Mr. Shdman. Well, I do not know what the range is offhand, but 
the — we have it in the statement. Omaha prices, 

Mr, Hill. Could I answer that? 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes. 

The Chaibman, Yea. 

Mr. Hill. We marketed some heifers and some steers this week. 
We got 22 cents a pound for Choice steers; practically everyone of 
them were grade Choice, weighed 1,110 pounds in Des Moines. We 
got 21 cents for Choice heifers. The Choice end of these would yield 
60 percent, and this is the lowest we have sold cattle — I do not know— 
I expect for 15 years. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shttman. This is about S6 less than at the high time last fail. 

Mr. Hill. Less than that. Prime cattle in Des Moines — Prime 
cattle would bring around $22.50, and at the top they were bringing 
$33.50. 

Mr. SHnMAN. That is right. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. This is Prime. 

The Chairman. And to what do you attribute that? 

Mr. Hill. I think there were several — may I? 

Senator Hickenlooper. Excuse me. I just knew that Mr. Hill, 
who was a cattle raiser and a hog raiser — - — 

Mr. Hill. I have got some ideas as to what caused it, if that is 
your question. 

Senator Hickenlooper. We will get to that in a minute. I want 
to finish with Mr. Shuman. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Senator Hickenlooper. So that the net residt reminds me of the old 
story about the fellow who said he could not lay an e^ but he could 
tell a good one from a bad one. Now, we have had this program on 
the fire here for some considerable time. We have had cheap feed, 
and the net residt, regardless of what we argue about, we have got 
the cheapest hogs and the cheapest cattle we have had for i^ears. 
And I was told the other day by a fellow who is in the cattle business, 
and he is in a big area of cattle raisii^ in eastern Iowa, that if most 
of the farmers m that area today had to liquidate their cattle, if they 
could not get some backing from the han)^ to carry themsdves and 
they had to hquidate their cattle, they would be broke, simply because 
the price is so low. 

Now, many of them can carry these on, hoping that the price will 
go up. They do not know. But there comes a time when tney have 
got to sell their animals. 

The net result is that the feed grain which goes through the cattle 
and hogs and sheep and poultry and other thin^, but basically cattle 
and hogs, at least out our way; that feed grain is being marketed and 
the farmer is getting a low return. It is probably one of the lowest 
for many, many years since the time of the depression. 

I think the records show that. 

Mr. Shuman. This is correct. 

I estimate that we — the feed grain farmers over the United 
States since December — have lost over $2 billion, because of the drop 
' I hog and cattle prices. 
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Mr. Hill. Farmers lost. 

Mr. SHUMA.N. The farmers in the United States have lost over 
$2 billion, which is more than the feed grain farmers received from 
the Treasu^ of the United States. 

Senator Hickenlooper. That is right. They received, I think, 
$1.7 biUioQ by the last figures. The prices allegedly went up 1.3; 
1.7 was subsidy. Then the losses in the cattle production, or m the 
cattle market and the hog market, it looks to me like something 
is happening, and it is not redounding to the increased prosperity 
of the diversified farmer. 

Well, now, as I said in advance, I think most of the questions that 
are involved here have been discussed by you, and therefore I will 
not take any more time. 

The Chairman. Senator Jordan. 

Senator Jordan. I have no questions. 

The Chairman. Senator Mechem. 

Senator Mecheu. I have no questions. 

The Chairman. Senator McGovem. 

Senator McGovern, I have just a couple of questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Senator McGovern. Mr. Shuman, you were making the point 
earher in your testimony that there is no hurry about passing this 
feed grain legislation because most of the gram is planted in the 
spring in any event. There are, however, farmers who plant oats 
and barley in the fall. Do you not think it would be helpful to those 
people to know what the 1964 program is in making their plans for 
this faU? 

Mr. Shdman. Yes. And after May 21, we would expect to be 
prepared very quickly to make recommendations, and we would hope 
and urge the Congress to act on feed grain, wheat, cotton legislation 
in reasonable time and well in advance of the planting season in the 
faU. 

Senator McGovern. I think you made the point that this feed 
grain measure actually is not needed as a means of giving farmers 
mformation that they need in voting intelligently in the wheat refer- 
endum, but we have had testimony from the National Association of 
Wheat Growers to the effect that farmers have been told that if a 
feed grain program is passed, that they can allot feed grain acreage to 
wheat and that they need to have that information before they vote 
on May 21. 

Do you not think there is some reason in that position? 

Mr- Shuman. No, Senator. I think that anyone who told wheat 
farmers that they would be able to transfer acreage was assuming to 
speak for the Congress of the United States when the Congress of the 
United States haa not spoken. And I think 

Senator McGovern. Is that not in the law now? 

Mr. ScHtJMAK. Not the 

Senator McGovern. That is, I believe, a feature of the feed grain 

frogram. The chairman can speak to that better than I can — but 
think that is an automatic provision. 

Mr. Shuman. It says, Senator, that if there is a feed grain program; 
but there was no feed grain program enacted for 1964 yet when this 
statement was made, which was a very misleading statement. And 
my point is that the Congress had not acted to establish a feed grtun 
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program for 1964; therefore, this has no standing whatsoever until 
the Congress does act. 

Senator McGovbbn. Well, that is the point, of course, that I am 
making; that, if the Congress would make its wishes known on a feed 
grain measure, then our wheat farmers would have some basis for 
knowing whether this provision is operative or not. 

One othOT question on this livestock problem that we are all con- 
cerned about. 

I gathered from your testimony that you feel that the drop in 
livestock prices is the result of depressed corn prices. You made some 
reference to the fact that cheap feed grain means cheap cattle and 
hog prices. 

Is it not a fact that feed grain prices are higher today than they 
were 2 or 3 or 4 years ago? 

Mr. Shuman. No. This is one of the misconceptions that has been 
spread around the country, and it is not true. I read in the record a 
while ago the actual U.S. Department of Agriculture figures for the 
price of corn. By calendar years, 1959 the price received by farmers 
was $1.07 per bushel; in 1960 it was $1.01 per bushel; in 1961 it 
dropped to $1 a bushel; in 1962 it dropped to $0,998 per bushel. And 
so Uie price of corn and other feed grains, of course, directly related 
to it was less in 1961 and 1962 than it was on the average in 1959 and 
1960. 

The Chairman. Woidd you yield? 

Senator McGovern. I yield, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. WeD, Mr. Shuman, is it not a fact that what 
caused this price fluctuation was the fact that much of the com was 
not qualified to go into the program; that is, not entitled to price 
support? 

Mr. Shoman. No; I think the major factor is the unusual and 
unwarranted dumping of Commodity Credit feed grain stocks onto 
the market. That is what held the price down. 

The Chairman. Well, the price support, though, is $1.02? 

Mr. Shuman. On part of the corn. 

The Chairman. Yes. And I think you have argued, or others 
have ai^ued here that, as a rule, these price supports fix the market 
value at which it is sold. 

Mr. Shuman. They could not in the case of feed grain, because the 
Secretary bad told the farmers ahead of time that he was going to see 
that the price on the market was held down. And by Commodity 
Credit policies, disposing of extra quautities, they did hold the price 
down. 

And it has demonstrated here that they succeeded in holding the 
price down, that it averaged about $1 a bushel, whereas the previous 
2 years it averaged about $1.05 a bushel. 

Senator McGovern. Mr. Shuman, I have some figures here, and I 
think they are accurate, which indicate that the price in Cbica^ of 
No. 2 yellow com has been averaging about 3 cents a bushel higher 
this year at the present time than it was in the same period last year. 

Mr. Shuman, This is true. This illustrates the power of the Com- 
modity Credit and Department of Agriculture to establish the price. 
And apparently they were quite sensitive to the fact that they had 
pushed the price below 1959 and 1960, and I am happy that they have 
Been fit to correct it. 
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They are also quite sensitive to the fact that the hvestock produc- 
tion has beeu stimulated, and this is an attempt to compensate. It ia 
a managed market, actually. 

Senator McGovehn. One other comment, now. In this livestock 
matter, is it not true that the basic problem is that we have had an 
increase in Hvestock numbers and that that increase did not bemi 
with the 1961 feed grain program; it be^an several years ago? We 
have had a gradual buildup on livesto^ and cattle over the past 
few years which is roachine a point now where it is beginning to take 
hold. Would it not be unfair to say that that increase began with the 
1961-62 feed grain programs? 

Mr. Shuman. Yes, it would be unfair to say it began with it. But 
we do not — I have not said that. It is true, of course, that the cattle 
cycle and the hog cycle were on the upswing. 

The tiling that I have said and contend — and I think our informa- 
tion, our data from the Department of Agriculture substantiates it — 
is that the cattle cycle and the hog cycle on the upswing in numbers 
were definitely aggravated by the fact that the feeders knew they could 
get feed grain at a lower price than that which was under the program. 
And they knew that they could get plenty of it. They knew the 
price was going to be depressed, and it was. And after 1 year's ex- 
perience, they jumped in the market and bought feeder cattle and 
feeder pigs and drove the price up on the feeder stock, and then, of 
course, the payoff came when these increased numbers came to 
market. 

Senator McGovehn. You have indicated in your statement that 
you tiiink the Members of Congress should not play any role In trying 
to influence the outcome of this wheat referendum. Regardless of 
whether that ia a proper evaluation or not, do you believe, knowing as 
you do something about the operation of the Congress, testifying as 
many times as you have over the years before the Congress, that if this 
referendum fails. Congress will then enact legislation that will give our 
wlieat farmers a better income and at less cost to the taxpayers than 
they will receive if they vote this referendum tlirough? 

Mr. Shuman. Yes, sir. I have great confidence that the Congress 
of the United States and the administration will both move for a better 
type of wheat legislation than presently offered in the referendum. 

Now, of course, at this stage it would not be advisable from those 
wlio are wanting to iafluenco the vote to admit this. But I have great 
confidence that they will not be vindictive, that if it is defeated, that 
the administration. Secretary of Agriculture, and the members, the 
leaders in Congress, will look toward a constructive and better type of 
wheat legislation. I have confidence in the Congress. 

Senator McGovehn. I just want to say for the record that T feel a 
moral responsibility to my constituents to tell them that I think that 
is not true. I thinJt that if this referendum fails, that while some of us 
from the wheat areas will work very hard to salvage the situation, I 
cannot believe we will be successful in tliis effort. 

1 think as the chairman does that if this referendum fails, it will 
probably be the end of any hope for the wheat program this year. 

The Chairman. Especially if the American Farm Bureau comes up 
with the same program they have been trying to put through this 
Congress in the past 3 or 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Shuman. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that our lack of 
success would ai^e that we could prevent the Congress from taking 
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action. And so I have great confidence that, regardless of what we 
recommend, the Congress will act; especially in view of the fact that 
the chairman of the wheat committee that is working for a "yes" 
vote has said that he will come down here and do everything in his 

Kwer to get legislation, if it fails, and in view of the fact that at 
lat the 

The Chairmam. No, I did not say that, Mr. Shuman, 

Mr, Shuman. I am saying that; that the chairman of the committee 
for a "yes" vote on wheat. 

The Chairman. Ob, I thought you meant the chairman of the 
committee here. 

Mr. Shuman. No; I beg your pardon. 

No, the chairman of the committee for a "yes" vote has made this 
statement, and also the vice chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee said that be anticipated that the Congress womd act. 

So I am encouraged to believe they will. But this is a matter of 
opinion, of course. 

Senator McGovbrn. No further questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Now, have you anything to add to what has been stated? 

Mr. Shuman. I would like for Mr. Hill to enlarge on this livestock 
situation, if we may take about 3 or 4 minutes. 

The Chairman. All rirfit, proceed. 

Mr. Hill. Well, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have a short statement here I would like to insert in the record. I do 
not think it is necessary to read it, because it simply backs up what 
Rodent Shuman has said here from Iowa. 

Tlie Chairman, Yes. It will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hill follows:) 

I should like to Bupplement the statement presented in behalf of the Americaa 
Farm Bureau Federation by President Shuman. 

k Ab membere of tbia committee know, Iowa farmers produce both feed grains 
and livestock ertensively. Furthermore, we know from experience that the 
rdationship of feed grains and wheat production and prices has a direct relation- 
ship to livestock production and prices. 

That is why we want to have Government policies with respect to feed grains 
and wheat considered at the same time and under conditions where their effect 
on livestock production and jjrices will be given proper emphasis. Seeking to 
pass feed grain legislation — ^without consideration of wliat the wheat program 
will be subsequent to the referendum — does not provide the legislative environ- 
ment wherein aound economic answers are likely to be achieved. We in Iowa 
think it would be far better to delay action with respect to the 1964 feed grain 
program until after the results o( the May 21 wheat referendum are known and 
after a more dependable appraisal of the probable results of the 1963 feed grain 
program can be obtained. 

We in Iowa are (or a sound feed grain program. We think the Congress should 
write it rather than to provide wide discretion to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
When former Secretary Benson requested discretion to establish price support 
levels, we vigorously opposed It as a matter of principle. We don't think any 
Secretary o( Agriculture should be given the wide discretion provided in the 1964 
feed grain proposal now before this committee. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I think, Mr. Chairman, he ou^t to 
identify himself. He is not only a farmer, but he is from my State, 
and he is president of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. 

The Chairman. I think that has been done before. 

Senator Hicksnloopeb. I beg your pardon. 

The Chairman. You can do it again, if you want to. 

Senator Hickenlooper. No. 
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The Chaibman. I say I thought it was done. 

Senator Hiceenlooper. All right. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. 

The Chairman. I did not mean to be facetious, Senator. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Chairman, you asked a question a litUe while ago 
that I would like to tiy to answer, if I can, and this is in relation to 
what has caused this disastrous, as I would call it, livestock situation. 

I think there are several factors entered in. One is that this cattle 
and hog cycles hit at the same time. And there are cycles in the 
production of cattle and hogs. They are both fairly high level, and 
it happened to bit at the same time, so this makes more red meat 
available. 

I think this situation of cracking down so hard on expense accounts 
has definitely affected the price of good beef in the better restaurants. 
I do not think it is so much the rules themselves as it is the fear of the 
rules and the fear of what can be put on an expense accoimt. 

I think in grazing of the diverted areas prior to the lat of May 
and then again after the 1st of November, even in our State, Senator, 
the alfalfa and broomgrass on these diverted acres is a foot h^h by 
the Ist of May, and it can be grazed right up to the 1st of May. 
Then it can also be grazed in the fall to the 1st of November; no 
restriction whatsoever. 

Now, this is not in our proposed farm bureau program. Our 
program calls for a complete prohibiting of grazing of our cropland 
acres that are retired. 

And then the other thing is that I think very definitely this dumping 
of feed grains on the market has contributed to the increase in the 
feeing. 

I told my son-in-law that I am in partnership with last fall to look 
out, we better look out this fall, because we could buy com for 90 
cents a bushel last fall a year ago, as a result of the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture; and as a result, fortunately we have only 
got about three-fourths as many cattle as we usually feed; but I 
think you could see it coming. 

It is not this $1 for com that prevails today, but it was the 90-cent 
com that prevailed back there when this dumping took place in the 
last 2 years that has precipitated this expansion of hogs and cattle. 
And there is just no question it ia a very serions situation, and Iwould 
say this is one of the principal contributing factors to tne situation. 

In 1961 we had a fairly low cattle price. This should have been 
the low end of the cattle cycle. Just 2 years later, we get a repeat, 
only it is lower tban it was 2 years ago. And I think this thing would 
have worked itself out if it had not been for cheap com. 

Now, this is an attempt to answer your question of what are the 
factors that have caused the hog and cattle situation. 

The Chairman. Well, if we do not enact this bill, com will still be 
cheaper, about 80 cents imder the law that was enacted last year, so 
you can expect a further drop if the old law goes into effect. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. Hill. Of course, another— — 

The Chairman. Unless you pass another law. 

What has the cattle population to do with the price? 

Mr. Hill. This thing is 

The Chairman. You did not cover that, 

Mr, Hill. Yea; I said the cyde on both was at a high level. 
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The Chairman. Excuse me. 

Mr. Hill. In the beginning I made that point. 

But the thing that is hurting the cattle market now is the fact that 
they have carried them to such heavy weights. Your weighfca of 
cattle, you are running 50 to 70 pounds heavier; and, after all, that is 
70 pounds heavier right there on a thousand-pound steer. 

And again I maintain that the cheap com that we had the last 2 
years, especially at the time we bought cattle, has contributed to us 
buying more cattle and to us carrying them to heavier weights. The 
spread is the narrowest I think I have ever seen percent^ewise 
between prime cattle and just good cattle. 

Senator Jordan, What is that spread? 

Mr. Hill. As I indicated, 23 cents would be the most you could 
draw for Prime cattle in Des Moines. 

Senator Jordan, Is that Prime steers? 

Mr. Hill. Prime steers. Holsteins are bringing 20. 

Senator Jordan. Well, what would be your regular run of cattle, 
juat nice steers? 

Mr. Hill. I sold some shorthorns and blacks and Herefords last 
week, I guess it was, last week in Des Moines for 22 cents. They 
weighed 1,171. And they were all grade Choice. 

Senator Hickenlooper. They would cut out at 60 percent? 

Mr. Hill. They would yield a good strong 60 percent. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Shumax. Mr. Cliairman, Sir. B. C. Mangum, of the North 
Carohna Farm Bureau and member of the AFBF Board, also with 
Mr. Hill, has some information on the feed grain program that has 
come from the University of North ('arolina on some of their work. 
If the Chair pleases, I would like for him to say just a few words. 

Senator Jordan. Mr. Chairman and my colleagues: 

I would like to take this opportunity to introduce to you Mr. 
Mangum, B. C. Mangum, who is president of the North Carolina 
Farm Bureau in North Carolina and represents I think the greater 
majority of fanners in North Carolina. He does have some very fine 
information that was prepared by State college, which is our land 
grant college, and they have done a very extensive study of the 
situation in North Carolina. 

Now, of course I am very mterested in what affects North Caro- 
lina, and I would like for Mr. Mangum to be given time to make his 
report. 

The Ch.\irman. Proceed. 

Identify yourself first for the record. 

Mr. Manoum. Mr. Chairman, I am E C. Mangum, president of 
the North Carolina Farm Bureau. 

And first of all, I would hke to say a few words about what brought 
about this program or this study that I want to present to you. 

The Chairman. Have you extra copies of this? 

Mr. Manoum. Yes; I have got a copy, yes. 

Some 3 years ago at North Carolina State College, the leaders there 
at the college became concerned with increasing agricultural income, 
farm income. So they went out and made a study and took a look 
at areas in which they thought there was a possibility of increasing 
farm income. They went into all counties, and they had their 
meetings with the agricultural leaders in the county, the agricultural 
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areas, in trying to set up a program which would bring about this in- 
creased income. 

So, as a result of these studies throughout the State and all the 
counties, they came up with a 1.6 in 1966— that is, $1.6 million in 
agricultural income by 1966. So it is called 1.6 in 1966. And it is ' 
broken down in the areas in wliich these increases would come about 
to get this figure up to the 1.6. 

So then, after adopting this 1.6 in 1966 program, the specialists out 
at the college besran to take a look at what they could do in making 
some studies and tryin» to overcome some of the problems that w© 
would have in this increased production. And of course one of them 
was a study of the feed grain program and its impact on agriculture in 
North Carolina. 

So they then put this study together in which it is in this book form ; 
it is too much for me to try to go into here. However, on the other 
hand, I would like to place it in the record. 

The Ch.^ikman. We will file it with the record. 

Mr. Mangum. File it with the record. 

The Chairman. Do you have extra copies for the committee 
members? 

Mr. Mangum. Just the one, is all I have. 

The Chairman. Can you get more copies? 

Mr. Mangum. I can get some. 

The Chairma n. If you will, I would be glad if you would distribute 
it to each member of the committee. 

Mr. Mangum. Well, now we do have a press release put out by the- 
colleq;e but which clearly covers this; and, with your permission, I 
would like to read it. 

The Chairman, Proceed. 

Mr. Mangum. This is the North Carohna State College School of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, N.C., released on March 4; and the title is 
"Livestock, Poultry Expansion Slowed by Feed Grain Program." 

The feed grain prograii has thrown a multi -mill ion-dollar roadblock into the 
path of expansion of North Carolina's livestock and poultry industries. ■ 

The program is cutting production of home-grown grain and increasing the 
need for imported grain that carries with it the extra cost of transportation from 
the Midwest. 

"Thy feed grain program costs North Carolina livestock and poultry producers 
about $5 million more than before to keep production at the same levels, observes- 
Everett Nichols, extensioQ grain marketing specialist at North Carolina State' 
College. 

The Chairman. How could they reach that conclusion, when it was 
a voluntary program? 

Mr. Mangum. WeU, I think 

The Chairman. North Carolina could proceed and plant all they 
desired. It is purely voluntary. 

Mr. M VNGUM. I will agree with you there. I think if you will, 
pardon me and let me read the rest of it, it maybe might clear up some 
of that. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Mangum (reading): 

This additional cost is the transportation charges on corn shipped in from the 
Midwest. This cost increased from $5.1 million in 1960-61 to $10.1 million in 
1961-62. 
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the production of oounterparte in North Carolina but with $5 million lesB feed 
expense. 

"This inorease in cost of shippinK co. 
grain program," said Nichols. This c 
again in 1962-63." 

The Chairman. Larger than 

Mr. Mangum. Not £rger, but in the place of $5 mUlioD, increased 
to $10 million. 

The Chairman. Well, you know Mr. Shuman testified that this 

frogram haa caused the price of corn and feed grains to go down. So 
am just wondering how that jibes with the Farm Bureau's state- 
ments here. 

Mr. Mangcm. Well, this jibes with what is happening in North 
Carolina as the feed grain program — what effects it has on hvestock. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Mangum. And it is borne out by the facts in this 

The Chairman. Well, do you know whether or not they considered 
the price of that corn with the support price of $1.20 instead of the 
market price that Mr. Shuman has been talking about all this morning? 

Mr. Mangum. Well, you see, we being in a deficit-producing 
State 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Mangum. It did not have that much effect, because mwt of 
the corn that we are dependent upon getting we are getting out of the 
surplus areas, and when you add the transportation cost to it, it made 
this difference in the cost of the livestock producers. 

Senator Jordan. Mr, Chairman, it ran about $1.42. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Mangum, Yes, 

The Chairman. You mean with the freight? 

Senator Jordan. With the freight; yes. 

The Chairman. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Manguu. That is where the $5 to $10 million cost actually 
came. 

The Chairman. Yes. But the point that has been argued here by 
Mr. Shuman is that their program nas lowered the cost offeed grains; 
that is, the market was so manipulated by the Secretary of Agricvj- 
ture that it depressed the price of com. So that that, of course, 
would inure to the benefit of North Carolina, if he is correct. 

Mr Shuman. Mr. Chairman, it can have both effects. 

The Chairman. All right, keep on. 

Mr. Mangum (reading: 

North Carolina, tiistorically, baa been a deficit grain producing State, depend- 
ing on imported feed grains to support livestock production. 

Whenever local production is reduced {as it is under the feed grain program), 
North Carolina livestoctt and poultry producers become more dependent upon 
midwestem grain," Nichols pointed out. 

The cost of this grain to the Tarheel is the same as to the roidwestern liveetook 
man, plus the shipping costs— thus the disadvantage of the North Carolina pro- 
ducer in competing with the midwesterner or with others in States where grain 
is available locally. 

"Unless some adjustments are made to offset the relative feed cost disadvantage, 
this will tend to slow the rate of expansion of livestock and poullay produotion in 
North Carolina," Nichols concluded. 
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This, Mr. Chainnau 

The Chairman. I do not think there is any doubt that if we had 
had a controlled program last year, it was argued here — and that we 
had prevented in some way the productloa of com ia the States where 
they are in shortage, that these arguments might be very forceful. 
But remember the only program that we could put on the statute 
books was a voluntary pro-am and not a forced one. 

Mr, Mangum. I would like this to be part of the record. 

The Chairman. Yes, surely; put that m, 

(The news release just read by Mr. Mangum follows:) 

(RsleaaB March 4— North Carolina State College Scbool of Agiiciiltate, IMelgb, N.O.] 
LlTESTOCK, POOLTBY EXPANSION SLOWED BY FbED GttAlN FBOOSAU 

The feed grain program liaa thrown a multimillion-doUar roadblock into the 
path of expansion of North Carolina's livestock and poultry induatries. 

The program ie cutting production of home-grown grain and increasing the 
need tor imported grain that carries with it the extra cost of transportation from 
the Midwest. 

"The feed grain program costs North Carolina livestock and poultry producers 
about $5 million more than before to keep production at the same levels," ob- 
serves Everett Nichols, extension grain marketing specialist at North Carolina 
State CoUege. 

This additional cost is the transportation charges on com shipped in from the 
Midwest. This cost increased from $5.1 million in 1960-61 to $10.1 million im 
1961-62. 

In brief, the livestock and poultry producers in a surplus grain State can equal 
the production of counterparts in North Carolina but with $5 million less feed 
expense. 

This increase in cost of shipping corn can be attributed largely to the feed 
grain program," said Nichols. "This cost is expected to be about £10 million 
again in 1962-63." 

North Carolina, historically, has bees a deficit grair-producing State, depending 
on imported feed grains to support livestock production. 

"Whenever local production ia reduced (as it ia under the feed grain program). 
North Carolina livestock and poultry producers become more dependent on mid- 
western grain," Nichols pointed out. 

The cost of this grain to the Tar Heel is the same as to the midwestem livestock 
man, plus the shipping costa — thus the disadvantages of the North Carolina 
producer in competing with the midwesterner or with others in States where grain 
is available locaUy. 

"Unless some adjustments are made to offset the relative feed cost disadvantage, 
this will tend to slow the rate of expansion of livestock and poultry production in 
North Carolina," Nichols concluded. 

The Chairman. Any further questions? 

Senator Hickenloofer. I have a few questions I wanted to ask 
Mr. Hill. 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. Proceed. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Mr. Hill, have you participated in the 
feed grain program? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir; every year. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Now, you — I am asking you a question 
the answer to which I know, but I want to get it in the record Decause 
I have been on your place and I know what your situation is. 

But you have been active throt^hout the years in the soil conser- 
vation program, have you not? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir; I have a plan on the place. 

Senator Hickenlooper. What do you think this feed graio 
program— what baa that done to the fellow who follows good conser- 
vation practices on his farm through the years; what is the net effect 
of that, in your experience? 
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Mr. Hill. Well, of course wc have had a lot or criticism of th& 
program from the good aoil conservation operators, because it is based 
on how many acres of corn you were growing in 1959 and 1960. 

Now, a pereon might have even been sick in that year and not been 
able to farm, or at least farm to the maximum extent. And he might 
have just had an awful load of acreage of corn. 

And theu for the person who has been on continuous corn and who 
has bad no regard at all for soil conservation, he might have had the 
whole farm in corn. And I am not opposed to that; if it is a good 
flat, level farm, there is nothing wrong with that, but if it b a farm 
that ought to be contoured ana rotated and he had the whole farm 
in corn, it certainly is a real handicap to him. 

Senator Hickenlooper, In other words, he got a bigger base by 
not following good conservation practices — — 

Mr. Hill. Right. 

Senator Hickbnloopeh (continuing). Than the fellow who followed 
good conservation practices? 

Mr. Hill. He got a better base for robbing the soil. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Do you have anything else you want to 
mention about this? 

Mr. Hill. I think this is one of the very serious drawbacks of the 
bill, that it does not take into consideration any remuneration for 
good soil conservation practices. 

Senator Hickenlooper. That is all. 

The Chairman. That is all. Thank you very much, 

AH right, the next witness. 

Senator Jordan. Mr. Chairman, at what time are you going to 
recess for lunch? 

The Chairman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Shuman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your consideration. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Ail right, sir. 

Mr. Bayne. 

Mr. Bayne. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Will you identify yourself for the record? 

STATEMENT OF GLEN L. BAYNE, PRESIDENT. NATIONAI AS- 
SOCIATION OF WHEAT OROWESS, FSOSSEB, WASH. 

Mr. Bayne. My name is Glen L. Bayne. I am from Prosser, 
Wash., and I am president of the National Association of Wheat 
Growers. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am privileged to 
have the opportunity today to discuss H.R. 4997 with you as the 
representative of our wheat producers who are also producing feed 
grains. 

We would like to support this legislation as it now stands and wish 
to ui^e prompt action on this bill. 

This l^islation covering the 1964 and 1965 crop years extends the 
currently successful feea grain legislation for these years. The 
present feed grain legislation has, to our best knowledge, reduced the 
burdensome feed grains carryover, reduced the cost to the taxpayer, 
and maintained the feed producers' income at a reasonable level. 
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H.R. 4997 meets, we believe, the criteria of our organization as well 
as that of President Kennedy, Secretary Freeman, and Congress, 
from both sides of the aisle. 

The need for passage of this legislation prior to the May 21 wheat 
referendum is very apparent when we realize that the 1964 wheat 
certificate plan requires the existence of a land retirement feed grain 
program for its implementation. The result of the validation of the 
substitution clause will not increase the amount of feed produced; but 
will provide for both the feed and wheat producer of the Nation 
a freedom for farm operation which he would not have with a "no" 
vote and has not had under the past or present programs. 

And I would like to add here, Mr. Chairman, a little note aside from 
my prepared testimony. 

Yesterday it was apparent from testimony given in this room that 
there is some misunderstanding as to the use producers will make of 
the substitution clause. It is our opinion that all commercial wheat 
producers and many small growers will plant the amount of wheat 
required to produce their certificated wheat and will then decide which 
crop will be most advantageous for their farm. 

In the Pacific Northwest and some other fallowed areas, most of the 
farms will produce wheat for feed in lieu of otiier feed grains. Only 
in small high barley yield areas will even the acres in excess of the 
certificated production be planted to feed grains. 

The best estimates show that across the country the use of a sub- 
stitution clause will not upset the feed production oalance. 

And relative to the remarks that were just made by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, the substitution clause would allow North 
Carolina to produce the feed grain they need by raising feed grain on 
wheat acres. 

The Chairman. But as I pointed out to you, Mr. Bayne, this is a 
voluntary program. North Carolina can produce all the com, all the 
oats, everything they want to. 

Mr. Bayne. This is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. The only thing they lose is price supports. 

Mr. Bayne. This is right. 

The Chairman. And since 85 percent of the grain is fed to live 
animals, I do not see how they can be affected. 

Mr. Bayne. I do not either. 

The Chairman. And as to this cost factor indicated by Mr, 
Shuman, this program has caused the price of feed grain to go down. 

Mr. Bayne. That is r^ht. 

The Chairman. And if that is true, again I say North Carolina 
benefits. 

Mr. Bayne. That is correct. 

The Chairman. Let us go on. 

Mr. Bayne. The Congress is to be complimented on the fact that 
provision has been made in the bill for the establishment of feed 
grain history on farms which did not produce feed grains durii^ the 
base years of 1959 and 1960. These farms, imder certain situations as 
established by the guidelines in the legislative language, will be 
granted relief. 

We show here— and we have a chart; I have a chart which I would 
like to discuss briefly. 

We show here an example of the operation of a 150-acre farm under 
both a "yes" vote, a "no" vote, and, as a comparison, the same 150 
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acres under the 1962 program. We have omitted the 1963 pr<^am 
as it compares with neither the 1962 nor 1964 programs. 

With a "yes" vote in the referendum, as shown in the upper left- 
hand comer of the chart — with a "yes" vote in the referendum and 
with this feed grain legislation, we especially want to point out the 
freedom of choice — and I have underUned that word "freedom" — 
by the farmer, after he has made his required land retirement^ to 
plant and harvest any combination of wheat and feed grams he might 
desire. Of course, if he wishes to comply for wheat certificates, under 
the law he must plant 80 percent of his allotment acres to wheat or, 
in this example, 72 acres of wheat. Then the other 63 acres he can 
make his choice as to what he wants to do with it. He can either 
plant it to feed or plant it to some other crop. 

With a "no" vote, if he wishes price support and to avoid all penal- 
ties he must plant wheat within nis allotment (or a maximum of 90 
acres) the balance of his land, or 60 acres in feed grains oUier than 
wheat. 

So we see that a "no" vote is more restrictive as to the operation of a 
farm than would be a "yes" vote. 

The 1962 program was a completely mandatory program if the 
producers wisnea price support and wished to avoid serious penalties. 

The wheat prod!ucers are being told that if the 1964 wheat proCTam 
is defeated, new and better wheat lerislation will be passed by Con- 

fress. Your recent statement on this subject, Mr. Chairman, we 
elieve to be most informative on this subject. Furthermore, we 
have heard of no new wheat legislation under consideration which 
would be better than the program in effect if a "no" vote prevails. 
As an example, in the House hearings last spring on the "cropland 
retirement" legislation it was stated: 

Determination of the specific acreage that would have to be retired to achieve 
the objective of the program would be the reapooaibility of tiie Secretary. Best 
estimates suggest thtit the total might be as high as SO million acrea, including 
land now under long-term retirement o 



And quoting from the question and answer part of the testimony, we 
find, "About 85 percent of the feed grain goes into livestock feed 
either on tiie farm or in the immediate neighborhood, so about 85 per- 
cent of the feed grain farmers would not feel any great pressure of 
compulsion." As can be seen, this type of legislative thinking offers 
notlung to the wheat producers except massive retirement of his land 
and protection for the feed grain producers of price support without 
effective reduction in production. 

If the referendum carries both wheat and feed producers wiU have 
need of this feed grain legislation. 

If the referendum fails, feed producers will have reasonable legisla^ 
tion and wheat producers will have made their choice. 

Delay of passage of this legislation beyond the May 21 referendmn 
will, we beheve, make its acceptance more difficult and will serve no 
good purpose. We understand that there is much support for this 
program from both parties of the Congress but that the major debate 
IS in the timing of its passage. 

Absence of feed grain l^Sation at the time of the wheat referendum 
vote is asking the wheatproducers of America to make a decision with- 
out full information. Tnis situation might be compared to a r^iular 
election in which the information on the candidates and propositions 
is incomplete. 
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In conclusion, the National Association of Wheat Growers supports 
H.R. 4997 and urges action on it in the Senate with all possible ui^ency. 
We recommend passage of this legislation without amendment so that 
it may become law pnor to May 21. If minor adjustments or admin- 
istrative amendments are necessary, they can be accomplished after 
itspassage. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. WeU^ Mr. Bayne, as chairman of this committee — 
and I think the committee has agreed with me— that this bill will 
be marked up th^ week. 

Mr. Bayne. Yes. 

The Chairman. And we will do our best to enact it next week and 
have it on the President's desk before the 21st, if possible. 

Mr. Bayne. Yes, air. 

The Chairman. But I want to give you this assurance; that, even 
though the bill ia not enacted by the 21st, there will be a feed grain 
bill along these lines before Congress recesses. 

Mr. Bayne. Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. All right. Thank you very much. 

The next witnesses are Mr. and Mt9. Emmett Simmermon. Oh, 
we had you here last year. Come forward, and glad to see you, 

Mrs. Simmermon. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Very much. And how ia Ohio, Mrs. Simmermon? 

Mrs. Simmermon. Very well, thank you. 

The Chairman. We are running a little late, Mrs. Simmermon, as 
you know, and I notice you have a prepared statement. Do you wish 
to put the statement in the record and highhght it for us, Mr. 
Simmerman? 

Mr. Simmermon, Well, I would like to give you part of it, and 

The Chairman, All right, go ahead, do it your way. 

STATEMENT OF HR. AND MRS. EMMETT SIHHERHON, SOUTH 
SOLON, OHIO 

Mr. Simmermon. The following statements and examples are for 
the purpose of improving the 1962-63 feed grain program, giving the 
farmers of 1964 a fair income, with less Government cost and increas- 
ing the Nation's economic growth. 

The past agricultural farm laws have used mostly a percent of 
parity from the 1909-14 base period for farm prices, but instead of 
giving the farmers equality for the exchange of their agricultural 
products and labor with those of the nonfarmer, it gives them about 
a 3-to-l disparity. 

The merchant and banker are not interested in the farmers' percent 
of parity when the farmer wishes to buy goods or obtain a loan, but 
they are definitely interested in his capital investment and labor. 

Future farm laws should give the farmers a support price for their 
capital investment and labor comparable to the nonfai-merg in order 
to give both a continuous fair exchange of their products and services, 
thereby increasing the Nation's economic growth. 

The 1961-62 feed grain and wheat programs, mostly voluntary and 
expensive, have proven that the surplus grains can be controlled by 
diverting a percentage of their acres from production. If a percentage 
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of hay-diverted acres were added to the feed grainfl and wheat acres, 
this could control the production of livestock and dairy products. 

From our past grassroots experience, we know the farmers will 
accept the necessary controls for logical and constructive farm 
programs, but too often the theorist is more interested in controlling 
the farmers rather than the farmers' production, giving the farmer 
mostly a zero alternative. The public accepts many necessary 
traffic controls, but with strict controls each driver would be told 
the exact time and route to use for highway travel. 

Farmers' products and the urban products derived from natural 
resources produce new wealth and increase the Nation's economic 
grow til. 

There are approximately 256 agriculture crops from which 8 oi 
these {wheat, com, cotton, oats, barley, sorglium grains, soybeans, 
and hay) absorb 95 percent of the crop acres, but wheat, cotton, and 
com are the major surplus crops. 

For examples, we use corn as the basic grain because the total 
bushels of corn each year are approximately the same as the combined 
total bushels of the above other grains combined. 

The Chairman, Well, those compaiisons, put them in the record, 

Mr. SiMMBRMON. I would like to make one other comparison. 
Here is 1962 and 1963 feed grain programs. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. SiMMERMON, And to divert 20 acres, it costs them $120 in 
1962's program, and it cost $1,164 in the 1963 program. 

The Chairman. Why is that; do you know? 

Mr. SiMMERMON. And to give the farmer 

The Chairman. Why was that; do you know? 

Mr. SiMMERMON. Well, it was a change; there is a change in the 
direct payments. They more or less paid a part of the farmer's 
storage costs that they thought he would store in direct payments. 
So then, after he stored his grain later, part of that cost would be 
that they would not be included. 

The Chairman. Well, those two tables that you have been showing 
will be put in the record as though read. 

(The "tables referred to follow:) 
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Cotnparison of 19B2 feed grain program vdtk the suggested program to give the farmer 
more income wiih leas Government coat and increase the Nation's economic grotvth 

(Bult; IOObitsscOiti: mboilwls per aon7lplil;SI.a> pec busbeL: Brat SO acres dlTSTtedtSe per sere and DP 
to anotber additional 20 aatt diverted $13.20 p«r acre payment late] 

Example No. 1: 

20 acres diverted at S36 Government cost $720 

80acrea harvested at $72 support price _ 5, 760 

Total farmer's grosa income 6, 480 

Example No. 2: 

20 acres diverted at $36 Government coat 720 

20 acres diverted at $43.20 Government cost 864 

Total Government cost 1,684 

60 acres harvested at $72 support price 4, 320 

Total farmer's gross income 5, 904 

IMPROVEMENT, THE FARMER DIVERTS 20 ACBBB WITHOUT 
1 KECEIVBS A FAIR PRICE FOR THE BALANCE 

Example No. 3 

20 acres diverted without payment; no Government cost 

80 acres or 4,800 bushels at $1.92 suggested fair price 9, 216 

Total farmer's gross income 9,216 

Comparison, example No. 3 with example No. 1: 

No. 3 saves the Government 720 

No. 3 gives the farmer more gross income 2, 736 

No. 3 gives more dollars for the Nation's economic growth 3, 456 

Comparison, example No. 3 with example No. 2: 

No. 3 saves the Government 1, 684 

No. 3 gives the farmer more income _, 3,312 

No. 3 gives more dollars for the Nation's economic growth 4, 896 
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Comparison o/ tB6S feed grain prograTtt vnlh the fyiggested prograni to give the. farmer , 
more income vntk liii Oovemment cost and inereate the Nation's eeonomie growA 



IBula: IM vma ooni; M boabel per acre jleidi tt.2II per bnihel suppoit nte; 10 tcm at IIS p«r un: np M , 
20 mora sens dlvertixl at ttT.iXI praun; IS osaU per bnahel dlreot pkyment or Ufl.SO per wm tndtlM-ptr 
biubellOBiiratel 

Ex&mple No. 4: 

20 acres diverted at $15 Government cost - *300 

80 acrea harvested at $10.80 864 

Total Government coat 1, 164 

SO acres or 4,800 bushels at $1.07 loan rate 5. 138 

Total fanner's gross income 6,300 

Example No. 5: 

20 acres diverted at $15 Government cost , 300 

20 acres diverted at S37.50 Government coat 760 

60 acres harvested at SI 0.80 Government cost, 648 

Total Government cost 1, 698 

eOacresor 3,600 bushels at $1.07 loan rate 3,852 

Total farmer's gross income 5, 550 

BTJQGBSTBD IMPKOVEMBNT, THE PARMBB DIVERTS 10 ACRES WITHOCT 
B aSTIUATED FAIR PRICE OP tl.M PER 



Example No. 3; 

20 acres diverted without payment; no Government cost 

SO acres or 4,800 bushels at $1.92 estimated fair price 0,216 

Total fanner's gross income _ 9,216 

Comparison, example No. 3 with example No. 4: 

No. 3 saves the Government _ _ I, 164 

No. 3 gives the farmer more gross income 2, 916 

No. 3 gives more dollars for the Nation's economic growth 4, 080 

Comparison, example No. 3 with example No. 5: 

No. 3 saves the Government 1, 698 

No. 3 gjves the farmer more groas income _ 3,666 

No. 3 gives more dollars for the Nation's economic growth 5, 364 

Mr. SiMMBRMON. Well, the one main point I want to bring out 
here, this $720 or this $1,164, that came from some taxpajo^. And 
it cost probably 10 percent to collect that money from adroinistratiTe 
coBts than to give it to the farmer. 

Well, now, what we want is a suggested program that the farmer 
take these acres out without cost, and then give them to the 
fanner for a price. Wdl, the farm prices from the ground, that u 
new wealth that always circulates. The fanner would have that. 
And then the taxpayer would still have this $700 or $1,100, see, 
to buy those products too. 

The Chairman. WeU, I think you are very optimistic. If you 
would save that, tbe Government here would find some other way 
to spend it. 
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Mr. SiMMEHMON. Well, if you can save that much money and put 
that much money in circulation for economic growth — ana we know 
the farmers will accept that program, and we used $1,92 here, see, 
as a fair price for the farmers for com. 

Now, if you turn over to page 4, they might say $1.92 is too high 
for com, but for 1960, down at the bottom of the page, cash grains, 
the farmer receives 2 cente an hour for his capital mvestment labor; 
and in 1957, 7 cents; and in 1958, 63; and m 1957, 73; and in 1956, 
$1.98; and in 1955, $1,10; and in 1948, 59; average, they received 
$1.78. And in 1947 to 1949 they received $2.31 for the capital 
investment labor. 

Well, up above here you can see here in the second line here 

The Chairman'. Yes, I can see it. 

Mr. SiMMERMoN. This line up there. See the price of corn went 
down, the farmer's income dropped along with it. But here is a price 
the farmers paid for the meat right next to it. There is the farmer's 
price, and here is the cost of the consumed beef. You cannot take 
any more years and get a pattern that will show in 3 years that the 
farmer's price of corn had anything to do with what the consumer 
paid for meat. 

So what we want is to give the fanner a fair price for his g;rains as it 
is comparable to nonfarmers. And then if there is a surplus, and it 
may be good weather, why, the Government would move that surplus 
and. then prorate that cost one-half back to the farmer and one-naif 
to the consumer. That is the same method manufacturers used for 
years. And by paying that cost, if a farmer pays $2 or $300 lost on 
wheat or com or something, he naturally puts a little less of that in 
next year. 

The Chairman. All right. 

I notice at the end of your statement here you have a poem. 

Mr. SiMMBRMON. My wife wrote a poem. 

Then I want to put this here, on page 6- 

The Chairman. That is in the record. 

Mr. SiMMERMON. Yes. 

The Chairman. The whole thing will be put in the record. 

Mrs. Simherhon. There was 307 acres there, there was 327 pounds 
of seed planted. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mrs. SiMMERMON. And that increased to 15,023 pounds, a net in- 
crease of 4,494 percent increase. So if you take enough acres out, 
there is no question that this controls farm production. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Now, this poem you have at the end of it, what do you want to do 
with that? 

Mrs. SiMMERMON. Can I read it, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Kead it. All right. 
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Mrs. SiUMERMON (reading) : 

"Be kind to us," the farmer and wife aaid, 

"For we clothe you abundantly and give you your bread; 

We have worked hard and long from the dawn thru the day 
To clothe you and feed you well in the American way. 
"We are paying on the mortgage to get the farm clear, 
We wish to pay taxes and have faith and less fear; 
If we are pushed off the farm now as some would do, 
We will be lost when later we will be needed to feed you. 
"If automation comes as some say it will 
No one will push the button, we will just stand stilL; 
For what is the use if we shall be fed 
Without ever earning our good daily bread? 
"So think twice gentletnim before you agree 
To push us off the land into eternity; 

With quotas and allotments, or the broad free way — 
Either one can end in a hungry helpleaa day. 
"Devise another means whereby all can be fed, 
Support a fair price of the grains to us in all the daily bread; 
And let us control our own share of production 
By paying our surplus-share over the needed consumption. 
"If the disease of agriculture is diagnosed as obesity 
We must obey the law to reduce with necessity; 
And it is only fair that the farmer and wife 
Pay their fair share of the surgeon's skilled knife." 

That is, reduction of piodurtion of neces3ar.y acres from every fjxrni.. 
The Chairmax. That is very nice. Thank you very much. 
Mrs. SiMMERuoN. Thank you. 

The Chairman, The committee will stiind in recess until 2 p.m. 
(Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the committee recessed until 2 p.m., the 
same day.) 

AFTEKNOOX KESSIOiV 

Present: Senator Holland (presidinf;) . 

Senator Holland. Tlie conmiittee will ploase come to order. 

Mr. Oushman S. Riidebaugli ia listed as t)ic firet witness. 

STATEMENT OF CUSHHAN S. RADEBAUGH. PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, ORLANDO, FLA., 
ALSO REPRESENTING THE FLORIDA CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Senator Hollaxd. All riglit, Mr. Radebaugh. You are the presi- 
dent of the American National Cattlemen's Association, a Florida 
livestock producer in your own right, former president of the Florida 
Cattlemen's Association. We will be glad to hear your statement. 

Mr. Radebaugh. Thank you, sir. 

Tlie American National Cattlemen's Association is an organization 
composed of 37 State cattlemen iind cattle feeder associations; more 
than a hundred local, county, regional, and breed associations, in 
addition to thousands of individual cattlemen and cattle feeders 
throughout the Nation. 

Cattlemen and cattle feeders have a direct interest in farm programs 
and proposals involving feed grains. There is a close relationship 
between production and prices of feed grains and production ana 
prices of beef cattle. As was pointed out in our testimony before you 
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last, year when this committee was considering the 1963 feed grain 
program, in today's complex beef cattle industry, practically ali of 
the cattle fit to be ted are being fed. In recent years there has been 
a rapid expansion in the beef cattle feeding industry. As a matter 
-of fact, the tonnage of beef produced in feedlots probably equals the 
amount of beef that is produced on grass. Consequently, any factors 
■or programs which affect the supply of feed grains have their effect 
on cattle prices. 

For these and other reasons, we are pleased to have an opportunity 
to express the position of the American Nationil Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion on H.R. 4997 now under consideration by this committee. 

First, let us say that we are gratified that the proposed feed grain 
program which has passed the House and you are considering is volun- 
tary in nature. But, we are concerned about some of the specifics 
contained in the body of the bill. 

1. Since the referendum for tlie wheat certificate program will be 
held May 21, we believe that more facts involving the desires of the 
wheat producers, many of whom are feed grain producers — I must 
add cattlemen also — will be available after the referendum. It would 
be premature for the Congress, based on supposition, to act on this 
feed grain oroDosal before the referendum. 

2. We recofrnize there is sometimes a need for latitude of action 
in administering farm programs. However, we feel that some 
provisions in the measure give entirely too much authority to the 
Secretary of Agrieultme. For example: 

(a) The price support for feed grains if established between 65 
to 90 percent of parity, is too broad and some additional restrictions 
need to be placed on this area of the bill. This could be accomplished 
by congressional approval of the price support level as conditions 
warrant. 

(6) In order to avoid any excessive manipulations of the market 
pricr-for feed grains, we believe it would be wise that when certifi- 
cates are issued they be redeemed either in cash or kind within 30 
days after their issuance. This in our judgment would avoid any 
unusual speculations in the market price of feed grains since they 
would not be held for long periods of time in hopes of appreciation 
in their value. Further, we believe that the advance payments in 
kind should not he made until the cooperating producer has conformed 
to all of the principles, rules and regulations of tlie feed grain program. 
That is, he should be paid after he has demonstrated to the county 
ASGS committee that he has reduced the acres of feed grains that 
may be required by the Secretary in order to get the benefits. 

(c) We believe that the Secretary should announce as early as 
possible prior to signup time the amount of feed grains he determines 
to be an adequate "carryover." 

(rf) Some intent also should be given at the earliest possible 
tune as to how much of a diversion of the base feed grain acres will 
be necessary to achieve the reduced goal wliicli tlie Secretary is to 
determine. 

3. Since the sales or witliholding of commodity credit stock bears 
<lirectly on the free market price for feed grains, and since some of 
the other discretionary powers allotted to the Secretary could affect 
the market price, we believe that some type of advisory group or 
council should be set up from among members representative of the 
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industries which would be afifected both directly and indirectly, so 
that any major decision made by the Secretary would not disrupt the 
normal channels of trade. 

In summary, we feel that action prior to the wheat referendum on 
this l^islation is premature and that serious consideration should be 
given to reducing the discretionary authorities g^ven to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Certainly, it should not be the intent of Congr^s, in 
this voluntary program, to adversel}^ affect the related industries 
that depend so heavily upon feed grains. 

We respectfully request your serious consideration of the points 
we have raised. 

Senator Holland. Well, Mr. Radebaugh, I appreciate your coming, 
and your teatimonj*^. I want to ask you certain questions if I may 
relative to your thml point. 

You say: 

Since the sales or withholding of commodity credit stock bears directly on the 
free market price for feed grains, and since some of the other discretionary powers 
allotted to the Secretary could affect the market price, we believe that some type 
of advisorv group or council should be set up from among members representative 
of the industries which would be affected both directly and indirectly, so th&t 
any major decision made by the Secretary would not disrupt the norm^ channels 
of trade. 

Now you are referring — I assume you are — to that provision found 
in section 2 subsection (d) page 3 of the printed bill which reads: 

Such portion of the support price for any feed grain included in the acreage 
diversion program as the Secretary determines desirable to assure that the benefits 
of the price support and diversion programs inure primarily to those producers 
who cooperate in reducing their acreage of feed grains shall be made available 
to producers through pay ments-in- kind. 

Is it that provision whicli allows the Secretaiy to divide the total 
price support between direct payments and — or let us put it — produc- 
tion payments and price support? Is it this provision that you feel 
would allow him to unduly hold down the actual price support so 
that the grain could be disposed of at low prices under other provi- 
sions of the law? Is this what you have in mind in making that 
objection? 

Mr. Radebaugh. Yes sir; and the fact that we have always main- 
tained that there should be checks and balances in all of these major 
operations where there is a major discretionary- power allowed and 
we would like very much to see some committee of Congress or the 
industries themselves as some kind of a check or balance on that. 

Senator Holland. Well, I am going farther than that and I assume 
that the committee could it it wishes put an amendment in the bill 
requiring the setting up of such an advisory committee, but I am think- 
ing about the very great latitude given to the Secretary to set the 
direct payment and the price support or loan in any combination ho 
wishes that will result in the level which he is seeking to reach, that 
is, between 65 and 90 percent. Do you think it is sound to vest that 
much authority in the discretion 

Mr. Radebaugh. No, sir. 

Senator Holland. Of the Secretarv* of Agriculture? 

Mr. Radebaugh. No, sir, 1 do not. I think that would allow him 
to manipulate the market largely to his own discretion and it would 
affect our industry which is livestock almost as mucli as direct con- 
trols would. That is, it could be handled so that it would. 
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Senator Holland. I note that in the previous testimony of the 
Secretary- of Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, when he was being cross- 
examined by the Senator from Iowa, Seuator Hickenlooper, stated 
that he understood that this provision of the bill ^oweot-him ^ divide 
the total price support fixed by him between these two factors; that 
is, the loan upon which the resale price of CCC grain woiJd be fixed, 
and the Brannan-type payment or production payment. I notice 
that Senator Hickenlooper asked the Secretary this question and 
received this answer. 

"Now, I note"— and I will skip some words— 

that you as Secretary have complete discretion to decide bow much of the pay- 
ments will be compensatory or, let's say, "Brannan" type paymente. Would 
you agree that the bill, as passed by the House, would for Instance permit you to 
set the loan rate at 50 cents a bushel and the compensatory rate at 76 ceots a 
bushel if you wanted to? 

I am not asking you whether you would or not, but I say, would it permit you 
to do sof 

And the Secretary said, "I believe so," 

And then the second question: 

Would it permit you to set the loan rate at zero a bushel and the compensa- 
tor payment at 25 cents a bushel or a dollar or something elseT 

Secretary Fbeeuan. I thinlc so. 

Senator Hiceenloopbb. You would have that discretion from xera to basi- 
cally whatever you wanted to put it? So you could go to zero if you were so 



And the Secretary answered: 

The mix between the acreage diversion payments and the price support pay- 
ments is intentionally left rather broad for reasons that I related in response to 
the question from the Senator from Delaware this morning. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes. Now, do you think that that complete dis- 
cretion, from zero on up, is the Jtind of a discretion that really Congress ought to 
lodge in a Secretary? 

And the answer of Secretary Freeman: 

I think it is a modest discretion when it is considered in terms of tlie four 
comers of the law, the development of this program, the new mention to which 
it will move when we have eliminated surpluses. 

I am asking you based upon that testimony and the provision of 
the bill with which you are already familiar whether you think 
it is sound by law to provide the Secretary of Agriculture, any Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or any individual, for that matter, with that 
much discretion? 

Mr. Radebauqh. No, sir. I do not. I don't know one person 
in our oi^anization who feels it is. We think it is extremely dangerous 
and that there should be some way to tighten down on this authority, 
either by taking this provision out or in some way altering it so that 
he doesn't have that extreme discretionary power. 

Senator Holland. You will remember, I think, that under the law 
now in effect, 18 cents was the total allowed to the Secretary to set as 
persuasive payments or attractive payments or compensatory pay- 
ments to go to cooperators over and above the rest of the payment 
which was fixed as the price support. 

Mr. Radebaugh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Holland. This proposed bill is not based upon any such 
fixed compensatory payment, but as we have already seen from the 
testimony which I have read, leaves the sky the limit in the fixing of 
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the compensatory payment for all or any part of the total pa3mients 
fixed by the Secretary under the terms of this bill. 

If I understand your testimony, you feel that not only would that 
discretion be completely unwise, but that if used in certain ways could 
very greatly and adversely affect tbe industry which you are here to 
represent. 

Mr. EAnEBAUGH. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Holland. By fixing the resale price from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at very low figures indeed. 

Mr. Raobbaugh. That is right; of commodities that we would 
have to have to operate; 

Senator Holland, Senator Talmadge? 

Senator Talmadge. No questions. 

Senator Holland. Senator Aiken? 

Senator Aiken. There is just one thing that bothers me. We have 
been told repeatedly that one of the reasons for the emergency feed 
grain program was to reduce the supply of feed and thereby raise the 
price of livestock. Have you any explanation for the fact that now 
when they claim that the supply of feed is the lowest it has been for 
some time it is accompanied by a sharp drop in the price of livestock? 
It doesn't make sense. Something is wrong. 

Maybe some of the assertions are wrong. 

Mr. Radebattgh. Well, the price of livestock, the present low price 
of livestock, is affected by a number of different elements. One is 
this that you have just mentioned. One is this tax ruling on the 
entertainment feature. We have 40 percent more imports this year 
than we had last. That is 

Senator Aiken. Of livestock? 

Mr. Kadebaugh, Both live cattle and carcass cattle. 

Senator Aiken. Also dairy products, cream, 

Mr. Radebaugh. Yes, sir. A combination of things. There ai'e 
a number of tilings that have affected this, but now the dangerous 
point now, Senator, is that at the present time the enormous amount 
of cattle on feed, fed to abnormally high, heavy weights in the Mid- 
west, and this would tiefinitely come back on the question you have 
asked and could be very injurious. 

Senator Aiken. Now, when the full effect of the tax bill is felt and 
the demand for filet iniguon and thick steaks drops off, that I, suppose, 
will result in less corn-fed animals, won't it? 

Mr. Radebaugh. Tt should have but it hasn't yet. 

Senator Aiken. No; because the calves were already bom, weren't 
they, before this emergency program got underway? 

ill-. RADKBArGH. You uieaii in the production part of it? 

Senator Aiken. Yes. In tlie production part. 

Mr. Radeiialgh. I will tell jou, if I may divert, deviate just a 
little bit, we come back onto tlie human nature problem when we 
ask that. The country as a whole has had better grass this year than 
the,y Jiave ever had, or liad for a number of years, and our ranges are 
pretty well stocked to capacity. 1 am saying that they held back tlie 
cows thai tliey would liave marketed normally, to raise one more 
calf off of them because of llie range conditions. 

This has put us ui a tight position, not fmin an overproduction 
standpohit but from titc slaudiioiul that wc have no slack to take up 
in case there is a major drought in the country or something of that 
natuR'. 
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In looking toward that, trying to alleviate that situation, we are 
meeting it now with the importers from these different countries 
trying to put some kind of a voluntary quota or something' on it in 
the industry itself and control that. 

Senator Aiken. How helpful has been tlie declaration of disaster 
areas and the provision for funiishing corn at three-fourtlis of the 
support price? Has that helped many of your people? 

Mr. Radebaugh. Senator, I can't answer that, lani afraid, except 
as an individual and locally, and I don't tliink it has helped us locally. 

Senator Aiken. I guess that is all. 

Senator Holland. Thank you very nuicli. Happy to have liadyou. 

The next .witness shown here is Mr. T. K. McClane. Mr. 
McClane, have a seat. 

STATEMENT OF T. K. McClANE, JE., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
FLORIDA FARU BUREAU FEDERATION, GAINESVILLE, FLA. 

Senator Holland. Do you have a written statement? 

Mr. McClane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Holland. All right, sir. Proceed. 

Mr. McClane. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the more than 33,000 
farm family members of the Florida Farm Bureau, I wish to express 
appreciation for allowing me to appear before your committee to 
discuss very briefly the implications of the Feed Grain Act on Florida 
agriculture. 

Florida is a great agricultural State. We are best known for our 
fine citrus, fruit, and vegetable crops, however, I'm sure that this 
committee is award that Florida is one of the fastest growing livestock, 
dairy, and poultry producing areas in the whole country. This 
changing agriculture is good tor Florida. We believe that the income 
figures substantiate this statement. 

For example, total cash receipts rose sharply in 1962 in Florida, 
reaching a total of some $8,675 per farm. This was up 25 percent 
from a year earlier. These gross receipts rose primarily because of 
the substantial increase in receipts from milk, cattle, calves, oranges, 
grapefruit, and eggs. I hasten to add, Mr. Chairman, that our 
expenditures were also up, in fact, quite sharply. 

One of the biggest expenses we have in the livestock industry in 
Florida is the purchase of feed. This is why we are so interested in 
the legislation before the committee at this time. The so-called 
emergency feed grain programs of 1961, 1962, and 1963 have sharply 
increased costs to livestock, dairy, and poultry feeders in Florida. 

Florida (has always land historically been a deficit grain producing 
State, primarily com, but we have steadily increased our com produc- 
tion until we 'were producing about 40 percent of our consumption 
until the feed grain programs went into effect. Most of our corn 
producers, especially under the 1963 feed grain program with com- 
pensatory payments, could not ignore the economics involved and are 
participating with a corresponding decrease in total production._ 

This means our hvestock and poultry producers must pay higher 
prices for shipped-in corn, primarily from the Midwest. For exam- 
ple, our planted com acres were down 43,000 acres in 1962 over 1961 
with a decrease of over 600,000 bushels even though the yield per acre 
was up. It is anticipated the reduction in corn production will be 
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even greater under the 1963 feed grain program, of course, of which 
we do not know the full effect. 

The oper&tion of the feed grain program has been a dianiptiug 
influence in the hvestock, dairy, and poultry industry. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, utilizing tne authority granted him under this 
act, has utilized CCC stocks at will to cause decreases and increase in 
the cost of feed grains that would otherwise not have taken place if 
the CCC had not injected itself into the feed grain business. 

The cost of this program to the taxpayers of the Nation, while of 
great interest, is not the primary cost. This must be measured in 
terms of increased cost to farmers. 

On behalf of the Florida Farm Bureau, we recommend that this 
legislation not be passed. It contains authority and gives wide dis- 
cretion to the Secretary of Agriculture to utihze comijensatory pay- 
ments. We beheve that this approach is bad for a^cultuie. The 
Florida Farm Bureau has long been on record against the use of 
compensatory payments. 

Mr. Cushman Radebaugh, president of the American National 
Cattlemen's JAssociation, and |an [outstanding [cattleman from our 
State, from Orlando, Fla., has spoken for the cattle industry in the 
United States and Florida. 

John Johnston, of the Florida Dairy Farmer Federation, will express 
the direct concern of the Florida dairy farmers with regard to this feed 
grain legislation. Mr. Herman Jones, an outstandmg poultryman 
from Jacksonville, Fla., will detail for you the reasons the poultry 
producers are opposed to this legislation. 

In my capacity as executive vice president of the Florida Farm 
Bureau Federation, I have had an opportunity to deal with all the 
various segments of agriculture in our great State, and I say to you, 
Mr. Chairman, that this bill moves in the exact opposite direction to 
that recommended by the majority of agricultural privilege of b^g 
free from any direct governmental interference. We would like to 
keep it that way. We, therefore, recommend that the feed grain bill 
now under consideration by this committee not be approved. 

Senator Holland. Mr. McClane, do you have any figures as to the 
increased cost of feed grain to livestock, dairy, and poultry feeders in 
Florida that have resulted from the emergency feed grain programs of 
1961 or 1962 already and that you think will continue to result from 
the 1963 program? 

Mr. McClane. Yes, sir. I have an esthnate based on figures 
which I received from the College of Agriculture at the University of 
Florida and based on the number of purchases from out of State and 
the increase of an average of 12 cents per bushel which is the differ- 
ence which will be borne out by another witness, which would be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $2 milhon. 

Senator Holland, You mean that the averse increase of 12 cents 
a bushel has resulted from the programs of 1961 and 1962? 

Mr. McClane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Holland. In uicreased cost to Florida livestock, poultry 
and daily operators? 

Mr. McClane. Yes, sh-. This is over and — this is not, of course, 
applying thb figure approximately of 20 cents per bushel differential 
in freight rates which is only on the part which had to be purchased 
in addition. 
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Senator Holland. Of course, the 20-cent differential in freight rates 
13 sotnething that Florida operators in these three fields have to pay 



Mr, McClane. Unless it is 

Senator Holland. When they are producing a deficit of feed grain 
for their own needs. 

Mr. McClanb. Yes. sir. 

Senator Holland. And that means that the increased cost bears 
more heavily upon Florida operators than it would on operators who 
are close to the areas of heavy production of feed grains, is that correct? 

Mr. McClane. Yes, sir; plus the fact that any decrease in Florida 
production of com and other grains is subject not only to the chaise 
in the increasing price but it also gets the 20 cents per bushel or the — 
well, I can't figure it exactly on a ton basis, the additional freight rates. 

Senator Holland, In other words, you mean that to replace the 
short^e in production which you say was about 600,000 bushels— — ■ 

Mr. McClane. Approximately; yes, sir. 

Senator Holland, That grain to be brought in must be brought 
in with the payment of the premium of 20 cents a bushel in freight 
rates over and above grain moving to nearby areas near the heavy 
production of feed grains. 

Mr. McClane, Plus whatever increase has gone up in the market 
cost of the corn. There are two figures there. 

Senator Holland. Are both of these figures included in your 
estimate of $2 million cost? 

Mr. McClane. Oh^es. 

Senator Holland. The larger of the two would be the figure for 
the payment of this freight overcharge or additional charge, or 
extra charge, on the grain that is not produced in Florida. 

Mr. McClane. On the reduction caused. You see, you are very 
famihar. Senator, that in Florida the way the program is set up, our 
corn producers could not economically ignore this program. It was 
too attractive to stay out of. That is why 

Senator Holland. You mean the 18 cents per bushel. 

Mr. McClane. This on top of the 

Senator Holland. Of compensatory pajmients over and above 
theh actual loan amount- 
Mr. McClane. Yea, sir. 

Senator Holland (Continuing). Or actual price support attracted 
many people to go into the program and thus reduce the volume of 
feed grain produced in our State, is that correct? 

Mr. McClane. In an area where we were rapidly expanding the 
production of corn. 

Senator Holland. In place of the rapid expansion in production, 
as I understand you, we lost 600,000 bushels. 

Mr, McClane. 43,000 acres, set back. Yes, 

Senator Holland. In which year? 

Mr. McClane. 1962. This is in— either 1962 or 1963, Senator. 
It was not 1961. I did not compute it for 1961. 1962 over 1961, yes, 
sir. 

Senator Hoiaand. 1962 over 1961 the reduction was 43,000 acres 
or 600,000 bushels. 

Mr, McClane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Holland. Well, now, to come back to the same point that 
I explored with Mr. Radebaugh, I noticejyou mention it but you 
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don't elaborate on it, when you say that this program in this present 
pending legislation — 

contains authority and gives wide discretion to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
utilize compensatory payments. We believe that this approach is bod for agri- 
culture and the Florida Farm Bureau has long been on record against the uae of 
compensatory payments. 

Do you understand that under this pending legislation, instead of 
having a set compensatory payment of 18 cents a bushel as prescribed 
by the current and the earlier emergency legislation that under this 
proposed law the sW is the limit? 

Mr, McClane. "riiat is right. 

Senator Holl.vnd. And the Secretary of ji^riculture is given com- 

Slete discretion to divide in any way he sees fit the total price set by 
im for corn, that is, per bushel, between that part whicn would be 
the loan value and that part which would be compensatory payments. 
Mr. McCl.^nk. Yea, sir. Wide discretionary authority between 65 
and 90 percent on the one hand and practically no limit on the other 
hand which, of course, we don't think anybody should have that much 
authority. 

Senator Holland. You reaUze, of course, that is put in there de- 
liberately, and I quote now from the law itself. 

The Secretary shall make available to producers through payments in kind 
such portion of the price support for any teed grain included in the acreage di- 
version program as he determines desirable to assure that price support and di- 
version program benefits inure primarily to producers who cooperate in reduoing 
their feed grajn acreage. 

To state that another way, wouldn't it be fair to say that that 
makes it clear that a maximum of persuading authority is given to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to persuade 

Mr. McClane, Witliout question. 

Senator Holland (continuing). Growers of feed grain to go into 
this so-called voluntary program? 

Mr. McClain. Wc tliink they would be forced to. 

Senator Holland. And the defense of that feature of the act by the 
Secretary in liis statement the other day, which I have read a few 
minutes ago, shows very clearly that he thinks that that is a must 
part of the program and a part which he would not like to see changed. 
I don't bebeve that I read on to the — I will read further from Secre- 
tary Freeman's testimony of the other day: 

Actually, the support price in this bill is between 65 and 90. And then the 
payment adjustment, in connection with that support price is left to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary, which is the only change, wnere previously it was 18 centa. 

The Secretary is now stating this himself. Tliat is the change. 
And he says that is the only change where previously it was 18 cents. 

Mr. McClain. Yes. 

Senator Holland. And the Secretary continued: 

So this is actually not a very significant change. 

Do you agree with the Secretary that that is not a very significant 
change? 

Mr. McCiiANK. Indeed 1 do not, Senator. 

Senator Holland. And theu Seimtor Ilickenlooper proceeded with 
tliis question: 

Wp.1I. would you objpct to thorn retaininc it hs it was originftUy? 
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And Secretary Freeman responds: 

I think I would feel very strongly that it is important that the amount of dift- 
oretioii, which was the product of some very, very careful thought and review 
and hearinga should remain as it ia on 

Senator Hickbnloopbr. You mean ae it ia in the bill we are conaideriog? 

Secretary Fbbbman. As it now stands in the bill before you; yes. 

Senator Hickenloopeb. Well, then, it must be a significant change from the 
other biU? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, that is a question of definition, I suppose. I would 
say it is important. 

And I do not think that the increased discretion, in and of ttaelf, is a great 
delegation of authority, by no means. 

Do you agree with the Secretary that this is not a great delegation 
of authority? 

Mr. McClane. Indeed I do not, Senator. I don't see how he could 
visuahze that as not of great degree, in fact, almost unhmited 
discretion. 

Senator Holland. And then the Secretary winds up his statement 
by saying: 

I think it is well.^ithin the 'normal congresaional^delegation of discretion. 

Do you know of any other instance in farm legislation where the 
the Secretary has been given full discretion to set up to 100 percent 
of the price support as compensatory payments rather than as loan 
value? 

Mr. McClanb. Not within my memory. Senator. I can't remem- 
ber any instance. 

Senator Holland. Senator Aiken? 

Senator Aiken. Yes. Senator Holland, I think there is one factor 
in this increased cost of feeding we have all overlooked. Do you use 
quite a lot of protein meal? 

Mr. McClane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Aiken. And you realized a change in the price of that in 
the last year or two? 

Mr. McClane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Aiken. In other words, the latest feed situation shows that 
on March 1, 1962, soybean meal f.o.b. Decatur was $57.50 & ton. 
On March 1, 1963, it was $73 a ton, up $15.50 a ton. 

Now, you may recall. Senator Holland, that when the Secretary 
first obtained the feed grain program, he encouraged everybody t<> 
plant soybeans on the land taken out of feed grains. In fact, he 
upped the support price of $1.85 a bushel to $2.30, even though the 
market price of soybeans was $2.60 at the time. However, he got hia 
production of soybeans up to around 700 million bushels a year and 
the price of soybean oil dropped from about 13 cents a poimd to about 
8 cents. It is up around 9 cents now. To make up for tlie loss on 
the soy oil, the price of soy meal was increased to you feeders $15 or 
$16 a ton. It varies. And that is one of the byproducts of the feed 
grain program. They are very, very quiet about the soy oil program. 

We did have Mr, Murphy I believe, say the other day that they 
had given away to charitable organizations for distribution abroad 
about 500 million pounds in the last year compared with 8 million 
pounds of butter oil. They are hanging on to all the butter — 300- 
odd-mOHon pounds. 

I guess you wiD have to pry it out of them with a chisel to get 
them to loosen up on that butter because that makes the dairy 
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business look bad as long as they can hold on to it. It also holds 
prices down. But they are kind of quiet about the soybean and the 
oil situation. They are getting rid of it but they are giving it away. 
In fact, we sent not long ago, Senator Holland, 20 million pounds of 
vegetable oQ, and I assume that was soy oil, down to Florida to help 
maintain the Russian Army down there, or somebody. 

Senator Holland. We have no Russian Army in Florida. 

Senator Aiken. Well, I understand there are some Russians down 
there. 

Senator Holland. You mean in Cuba. 

Senator AiKBN. I meant to say "Cuba." 

Senator Holland. Oh, that is diflferent. 

Senator Aiken. Yes. But you know, they are awfully close. And 
there were 20 million pounds of oil that went down there. Of course, 
we had 20 miUion pounds of butter we could have given them. I 
think the Russians could have lived on butter all right, too. But I 
am just pointing^out that is one thing that has happened to the cost of 
feeding 

The Secretary baa put enough com on the market so that the price 
hasn't really got up any higher than it was in 1958 and 1959, but the 
protein prices went sky high and that was simply to make up on what 
the processors were losing on the oil. And you can't separate those 
two programs. They were inaugurated at the same time and they 
are tied together. 

Every effort is'made to make one of them look successful, which it is 
not, and if the other one looks bad, which it is, we can thank the 
manipulations. 

That is all. That is enough. 

Senator Holland. I bring your attention to this wording from the 
majority report of the committee in the other body. It seems to me 
it makes it very clear that the cxioperators are to be a highly favored 
class, so favored that nobody can afford to not be a cooperator. I am 
quoting: 

Such payments in kind — 
and that is the compensatory payment— this is on page 16, near the 
bottom of the page — 

such payments in kiad shall be made through the issuance of negotiable certifi- 
cates wilich Hhflll be redeemed for feed grains by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Commodity Credit Corporation shall assist the producer in the marketing 
of such certificates. Feed grains with which Comr'odity Credit CorporatioD 
redeems the negotiable certificates shall be valued at not less than the current 
support price minus that part of the current price madiz available through pay- 
ments in kind, plus reasonable carrying charges. 

It is very clear, isn't it, that the grain to be paid for these certificates 
to cooperators, which are to be redeemed in kind, is to be valued at a 
very low valuation providing the Secretarj- fixes the compensatoiy 
payments at a high level? 

Mr. McClane. This would be my interpretation, particularly if the 
cuirent support price was set at that figure. 

Senator Holland. Well, I want you to look again at this key 
sentence. 
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that is subtracting— 

that part of the current price made avtiilable through pftymenta in kind. 

Mr. McClane. Oh, yes. 

Senator Holland. "Plus reasonable carrying charges." 

Mr. McClanb. I see your point. 

Senator Holland. In other words, by fixing the compensatory pay- 
ments at the high level, the redemption grain moves to the holders of 
those certificates who are the cooperators at an extremely low price, 
does it not? 

Mr. McClane. Proportionately, yea. Less, as I understand it. 

Senator Holland. Had you noticed that feature of the bill? 

Mr. McClane. No, sir, I had not. 

Senator Holland. Well, do you think it is worthy of notice and do 
vou think that it marks a very substantial departure from the present 
law? 

Mr. McClane. Oh, yea, sir. It is entirely in the opposite direction 
from the present law. 

Senator Holland. Under the present law the 18 cent compensatory 
payment was set at 18 cents. Under the proposed law there is no 
maximum except the total of tiie so-called price support. And so it 
seems wholly clear to me that the power to manipulate at discretion 
this whole program would be surrendered by the Congress to the 
Secretary if this feature remains in the bill. 

Mr. McClane, This is our interpretation. 

Senator Holland. Thank you. Thank you very much, 

Mr. McClane. Thankyou,sir. 

Senator Holland. I have a telegram from the legislative com- 
mittee of the Suwannee County Farm Bureau, which I will ask be 
inserted in the record at this point, 

(The telegram is as follows:) 

Live Oak, Fla., May 4, 1963, 
Hon. Spessard Holland, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator How^nd: The Suwannee County Farm Bureau is unanimously 
opposed to the extension of the feed program. We earnestly solicit your support 
in opposing this bill. 

The Lbqislative Committbe, 
H. L. Johns, CftaiVmon, 
Walter E. Roberts, 
Oban E. Tbrrt. 

Senator Holland. The next witness stated here is Mr. John John- 
ston of the board of directors of the Florida Dairy Farmers Federation. 

Mr. Johnston. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN J. JOHI^TOH, KISSIHHEE, FLA. 

Mr. Johnston. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my appreciation 
for the opportunity of presenting my views on H.R. 4997 oefore this 
committee. I am a dairy farmer from central Florida; and though 
I am not ofiicially representing any organization, I do feel I reflect 
the opinion of those with whom I am associated. I am presently on 
the board of directors of the Central Florida Milk Producers Associa- 
tion, a general daii^ farmer marketing association, and a member of 
the Florida Dairy Farmer Federation. I am also a member of the 
boards of directors of the Farmers Cooperative Exchange, a feed 
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cooperative, and of Perfection Dairies, a milk processing and dis- 
tributing cooperative. In these capacities I have found reason to 
become concerned b^ the many interventions of Government, which 
indirectly affect nxy income in so many ways. Of these interventions, 
one of the moat serious is the feed grain program, because of the per- 
centage of the total coat of milk which it composes. 

The dairy industry ia important to the economy of Florida. In 
1962, 1.3 bilhon pounds of milk - produced in this State had a farm 
value of $88 million. 

Dairy farmers in Florida are conthiually striving to increase their 
operating efficiency and to lower their production costs. In 1962, 
the average milk cow in the State produced 7,270 pounds of milk. 
This was nearly 60 percent above the average of 10 years earlier — a 
tremendous accomplishment when one considers the hundreds of 
years we have depended on cows for one of our finest foods, 

I might add that my production is nearly 2,500 pounds in excess ot 
this figure. So 

Senator Holland. Your average production per cow, you mean? 

Mr. Johnston. Is around 9,200 pounds per cow. 

Senator Aiken. What is your dady production? 

Mr. Johnston. Daily production — we are now producing about 
SIO gallons a day. 

Senator Aiken. 310 gallons? 

Mr. Johnston. Yes, sir. That would be, let's see, 2,500 pounds 
per cow roughly. 

We unfortunately think in gallonage since that is the way our milk 
commission structure is based in large part. 

Senator Aiken. Is that the number of cows you want to milk? 

Mr. Johnston. Well, on that at the present time it is a good eco- 
nomic unit for our particular operation. 

Senator Aiken. You are not milking any more than you want to, 
then? 

Mr. Johnston. No, sir. No, sir. 

Senator Aiken, The -reason I ask is that there was in my office 
a month ago a good-size dairyman from my State who said, "We 
are milking 25 cows. We wish we could atop milking them but we 
don't dare until we know what is coming out of these proposals," 

Mr. Johnston. Well, I think that that is the feeling nationwide, 
that you had better be at a point that you want to remain or climb 
there as rapidly as possible. 

Senator Aiken. There is a feeling in the Northeast, I am sure, 
that a very large percentage of the dairymen are milking more than 
they want to milk, more than they ought to milk, more than they 
can milk economically, simply because of the constant pressure to 
put quotas on them. If they get the quotas, then they want to feel 
that they are not back below a level which will enable them to make 
a fairly respectable living. 

Senator Holland. On that same point, isn't all or practically all 
of your milk consumed as milk? 

Mr. Johnston. Yea, sir, it is. 

Senator Holland. All of it? 

Mr. Johnston. 1 would say that at this point, 90 percent of mine 
is — ^well, it is running higher than that, probably 98 percent of mine 
is going on the table as fluid— in fluid lorm. 
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Let's look at a few facts to illustrate how important feed greioB are 
to the production of milk in Florida. Here was the situatioa in 1961: 

(a) Grain and other concentrates fed to milk cows on all farms 
where milk was produced: 



Total fed (t( 

Senator Holland. From what statistics do you quote? 

Mr. Johnston, These are from the Department of Agriculture, 
USD A figures, sir. 

(6) Homegrown and purchased feeds as percentages of totaj used 
in concentrate rations fed to milk cows: 



|Ib percent] 
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And I might further stipulate that in central and south Florida 
you would find even a larger percentage of purchased feeds. 

Senator Holland. In otlier words these figures are statewide and 
they must be read against the fact that in north and west Florida 
the production on the farms of grain and other feeds is greater propor- 
tionateh^ than it is in the peninsula. 

Mr. Johnston. That is correct, Senator. 

These figures deraouatrate how greatly Florida dairymen depend 
on other farmers to aupply concentrate feeds. 

We do not have "miJfc-feed price ratio" figures for Florida but here 
is the situation for the entire South Atlantic region which includes 
Florida: 

Number of pounds of concentrate ration equal in value to 1 pound 
of whole milk sold by farmers (the higher this number is the taore 
favorable the feed situation for dairy farmers) : 

March average, 1957-61 1.66 

March 1962 1. 74 

March 1963 1.61 

These figures show that the milk-feed price relationship is less 
favorable for dairy farmers than it was a year ago or than it was on 
the average during the 5-year period of 1957-61, 

Dairy farmers in Florida have substantial investments in their 
farms. Purchased feed is the major cost item, and the prices that the 
farmers must pay for such feed will determine whether they can stay 
in business. 

According to a study made by the University of Florida of dairy 
farms in the "northeast area," farmers' investments averaged $749 
per cow and $172,170 per farm. 

Production costs averaged 55.9 cents per gallon. Of this amount, 
25.7 cents— or nearly half— was spent for "feed purchased." 

Senator Holland. Do you know what the northeast area of Florida 
18 roughly? 

Mr. Johnston. The northeast area consists of about nine counties 
coming as far south as Daytona Beach and Volusia County and 
including Nassau, Baker, Duval. 

9T84T— «3 16 
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Senator Holland. Nassau and Clay. 

Mr. Johnston. Yes, air. And basically in order to clarify this 
thing, our milk comraisBion over a period of time has arrived at the 
coQclusion that there is not enough differential in cost in the State 
of Florida to make any adjustment in price that we receive. So 
basically these figures should be more or less applied to the entire 
State. 

Tlie feed grain program is designed to reduce production of feed 
grains and to increase prices from the levels that would be set by 
normal competitive processes in the market. The economic interests 
of dairy farmers in Florida and other Southern States would be 
adversely affected if either of these objectives were accomplished. 

Southern diary farmers do not seek to buy feed produced in other 
areas at less than cost but they do object strenuously to a program 
designed to use governmental police powers to force feed gram prices 
to artificially high levels. 

Senator Holland. In other words, you are not for any program 
that is designed to force up feed grain prices beyond what they should 
be in a comparative market. 

Mr. Johnston. That is correct, sir. One of our main reasons for 
that is the fact that our milk price is controlled. We are operating 
under the State milk- commission. It has been 10 years since we 
had a price increase in our milk. The fact is the last change in my 
area was a 1 cent decrease and that has been back several years ago, 
and that was because the State went on a statewide basis rather than 
any basis for cost, and we feel like we haven't got any way to pass 
this cost on. so we don't want any additional supports put on somo- 
body else wnich we will have to take out of our net market. 

Milk production costs already are high in the South, despite ^eat 
strides in efficiency, and dairy farmers in that area must not oe driven 
into bankruptcy by an unsound Federal feed grain program. 

In closing I would like to point out that we as dairymen have 
done all we can to lower our costs, even to building our own feed 
mills and storage facilities— now, this is what we personally have 
done in our little area. There are 22 dahy fanners who have put 
up their own fee<l mill and their own facihtios in order that we may 
purchase our feeds to best advantage. 

Senator Holland. Is that the organization that you speak of as 
the Farmers Cooperative Exchange, a feed cooperative? 

Mr. Johnston. That, is correct, Senator. 

Senator Holland. That is composed of yourself and 21 other dairy 
farmers in the central Florida area? 

Mr. Johnston. Yes, sir; with a local manner, and he has done a 
tremendous job for us. He has made us money, but in this bill, House 
of Representatives bill 4997, the Secretary of Agriculture is allowed to 
manipulate prices which will make it impossible for our feed companiee 
to anticipate trends. 

Now, we have made a practice of letting our manager buy and store 
feed at low ebb and try to make what profit we could that way because 
actually our milk profit is so low, our mamn is very small, and this 
has helped us stay in business, and if this bill is allowed to pass irtiere 
he has this full range of manipulation, by putting this grain in and 
taking it out of the market, we just feel like there is no way that we 
can anticipate what the market is going to do and any buying advan- 
tf^e we may have had we will lose. 
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Senator Holland. In other words, you won't be allowed, to figure 
agfiinst competitive situations in the market resulting from the supply 
and demand factors that exist at the time. 

Mr. Johnston. That is correct. 

Senator Holland. Instead you have to buy against the hazard 
that the Secretary has the discretion to dump grain supphes at prices 
even lower than those that prevail at the time that they seem attrac- 
tive to you. 

Mr, Johnston. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Holland. In other words, you feel like you are fighting 
for your right to survive in fighting any program which would arti- 
ficially drive up the level of a major operating coat, the cost of your 
feed for your cows. 

Mr. Johnston. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Holland. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Johnston. That will conclude my statement here. I will be 
happy to attempt to answer any questions. 

Senator Holland. Well, 1 thank you very much. I think you have 
made a very clear and understandable statement which I appreciate. 

Before you get away, isn't it true that for you as a dairyman, for 
your whole producing group in Florida, and for the poultry people 
and for the livestock people, they are all industries which have to rely 
in large part on aliipped-in gram. A program like this makes your 
operation more difficult, less profitable, and less likely to survive? 

Mr. Johnston. It can't help but do just that. Senator. 

Senator Holland. Thank you. 

Senator Hickenlooper? 

Senator Hickenloopbk, No, thank you. 

Senator Holland. This is Mr. Johnston, a small dairy farmer. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Mr. Johnston, I enjoyed your statement 
very much. I am sorry I did not get here a little earlier, Mr. Chair- 
man. I just want to say, Mr. Johnston — well, your own Senator, 
Senator Holland, and I in certain details of agricultural programs don't 
have the same problems but fundamentally I always found him to be 
one of the most zealous of our Senators in protecting the basic economy 
of the farmers in his State. 

Mr. Johnston. We are vctt proud of our Senator. 

Senator Hickenloopbk. Well, you have every right to be. He has 
done great work for agriculture, generally, and more especially for thie 
agricmture of his State, on which he is quite an expert. And he has 
done a lot for agriculture generally. 

Senator Holland. Well, oflF the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Holland. Mr, Herman Jones, poUltryman, is here from 
Florida. I will ask that he take his seat. 

You may proceed, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HERHAN fONES, JAC^ONVIIIE, FIA. 

Mr. Jones. I am Herman Jones, a poultryman from Jacksonville, 
Fla. and at this time I want to thank this committee for giving me 
this opportunity to come before you and express a poultryman 'e views. 

I am a member of the following poultry organizations: President 
of the Florida Hatchery & Breeders Association ; member of the board 
of directors of the Florida Poultry Industry Federation; member of 
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the Morids State Poultry Producers Aasociation ; Florida vice presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Poultry Association; chairman of the 
Poultry Committee of the Florida Farm Bureau. 

Senator Hickbnlooper, May I interpose and say you sound a little 
like a politician listing the lodges he belongs to. 

Mr. Jones. At this time I am not speaking as a representative from 
these organizations, but feel that I ain speaking for a majority of the 
members, knowing that they will agree with me in regard to the 
proposed feed grain bill and the money it has cost, is costmg, and will 
cost us. 

Senator Holland. May I ask if the fact that you are not speaking 
in a representative capacity results from the fact that there hasn't 
been any chance to have a general meeting of the poultrymen since 
this issue became live? 

Mr. Jones. Very correct. 

Senator HoLLAwn. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jones. Feed cost amounts to approximately 60 percent of our 
total cost to produce a dozen e^s. The past 2 years speak for them- 
selves. Corn has averaged to us approxunately 12 cents per bushel 
more this year than last and our income per dozen eggs has not mate- 
rially differed, but our profit has been smaller. At this moment we 
are moving our feed miU, that is, our own operation, to an area that 
is producing com and we feel that our needs can be taken care of by 
locally produced corn, but if the feed grain bill is inaugurated we will 
not have locally produced corn and wili have to buy corn from other 
areas. This wiU amount to increased costs to us, or lower profits. 

Taking our operation for example, at this time we are using approx- 
imately 2,000 bushels of corn per week and the variation in price 
from locally produced corn to imported corn runs on an average of 
20 cents more per bushel for the year. This amounts to an extra 
cost to our organization of over $20,000 per year. 

Senator Holland. You mean your own? 

Mr. Jones. This is our own operation. 

Senator Holland. Your own private operation and not your 
association? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. This is our own company. 

If we could continue to grow more com in Florida and not reetaict 
our producers as the feed grain bill would, the cost would be lees to 
the Federal Government, we would have more profit, and keep more 
money in our State. 

To further clarify this, the examples below are: There would be 
more cost to the Federal Government by giving compensatory pay- 
ments. Com producers in our area would nave more income and be 
able to spend their money in our State; plus our organization would 
be receiving an extra $20,000 over the cost now incurred. If this 
were profit, as you well know, the Federal Government would receive 
half of tills in taxes. 

Going into the coat of com versus cost of production — and I might 
say this is com only that I am speaking of here^we find that 20 
cents per bu^el more of com is equal to 1 cent more cost per dozen 
eggs. Therefore, we feel that this feed grain bill will be an added 
cost to everyone who is affected, which amounts to quite a large 
8^;ment of agriculture and to the ultimate consumers, and no one 
receives profit. 
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Senator Holland. May I ask you about your feed plant which you 
say you are moving to a local corn-producing area. Where are you 
moving? 

Mr. Jones. We are moving to Alachua, Fla. 

Senator Holland. That is the comity of which Gainesville is the 
county seat? 

Mr. Jones. Right. 

Senator Holland. Near the State university. And you are moving 
your plant, crushing plant, feed plant, down there because in Duval 
County you do not have any adequate production of grain. 

Mr. Jones. We are. 

Senator Holland. The whole purpose of your move will be ad- 
versely affected if this program should go 

Mr. Jones. Our advantage which we thought we would be working 
with is definitely to be lost. 

Senator Holland. Senator Hickenlooper? 

Senator Hickenlooper. I think, Mr. Jones, as I said a minute 
^o, I think we have in my part of the country a different problem 
somewhat in agriculture than in youra for producing products at a 
price that people can buy, which includes yours. I wonder, however, 
if a great deal of your costs in feed don't go into transportation, 
dehvery, and so on, freight rates. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. I would say there is a good deal of that. 

Senator Hickenlooper. In other words, if you could buy com at 
90 cents a bushel, it would be a great help to you, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Jones. Definitely, for a short term, we feel, anyhow. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Well, of course, our problem out our way 
is that 90-cent com is not a very good price of corn considering what 
the farmer has to buy. He doesn't make much profit on it at that, 
and 13-cent hogs and 12-cent hogs are getting right down close to the 
hardly trading dollars situation. And 19- and 20- and 21-cent cattle 
are low. We have those problems out in that area. 

Mr. Jones. That is true. I want to say this 

Senator Hickenlooper. I am wondering, I think we have trans- 
portation costs, too, involved. 

Mr. Jones. That is true. On 20 cents a bushel transportation adds 
a lot, but on this grain bill the 12-cent difference from last year, and 
if it was 12 cents this year with the broader powers that want to be 
given to the Secretary of Agriculture, what will it be next year? 

Senator Hickenlooper. The powers are pretty broad, I will say 
that. 

Mr. Jones. Because the thing about it is it not only affects the 
grain, maybe the grain people feel that they would want broader 
power given to the Secretary of Agriculture, but he is not affecting 
only the grain people. He is affecting poultrymen, dairymen, cattle- 
men, everyone. And our market, uke so many of the other agri- 
cultural markets in Florida, is detemdned by supply and demand, 
and like I said, our e^ price receipt per dozen is approximately the 
same this year as last year but on 12 cents a bushel com 

Senator Hickenlooper. You mean 12 cents extra? 

Mr. Jones. 12 cents extra against last year alone. And the 
broader power given to your Secretary, we don't feel that it is justified, 
that it can't be given to him. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Thank you very much, Mr. Jones. 

Thank you, Mr. Chauman. 
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Senator Holland. Thank you, air. 

Well, now, the committee staff has handed me a statement of Mr. 
Herbert H. Ladish, president, Malting Barley Improvement Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. Do I understand that Mr. Ladi^ wants this 
statement filed? The statement will be filed. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Ladish follows:) 

Statement op Hei 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in order to conserve the time of 
the committee, I am limiting to brief summary form this respectful request for 
exemption for malting barley under the same conditions as are provided in H.R. 
4997, wliich was adopted by the House of Representatives on April 25, 1963. 

This exemption is: 

(1) Discretionary with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(2) May never need to be invoked, which the malting and brewing in- 
dustries hope. 

(3) If invoked, will not cause a surplus of malting barley. 

(4) Needed to avoid undesired increased imports of foreign matting barley. 
The 1962 malting barley crop was exempted from diversion requirements 

by taw largely due to the fact tliat in 1961 adverse conditions in Nortti Dakota, 
Minnesota, and South Dakota resulted in a. sharply reduced crop which necessi- 
tated importing 15 million bushels from Canada, Australia, and Europe; a 37 
gercent itiercaee in imports. Furthermore, early in 1962 an additional 5 million 
ushels of foreign malting barley were imported. This represented barley 
purcliased in 1961 for spring delivery the following year. Therefore, the total 
foreign malting barley that was necessary to t>e imported as the result of the 1961 
shortage actutUly amounted to more than 20 million bushels, or nearly 100 percent 
above 1960 figures. In latter 1962 and early 1963 virtually no malting barley 
has been imported, since the 1962 crop was found to be adequate for requirements. 
Even though barley farmers were tree to plant all the barley they desired in 
1961 and malting bartey farmers were exempted by law in 1962, the acreage was not 
increased. For the 1963 crop, exemption was granted subject to the determina- 
tion by the Secretary of Agriculture that a shortage existed. The Secretary 
determined not to grant the exemption applying to 1963 acreage, which decision 
was not questioned by the brewing and malting industries because the 1982 crop 
was considered to be adequate. 

Because malting barley is not a feed grain, and to assure an adequate supply if 
shortage is threatened, and to avoid increased imports of foreign malting barley, 
it is respectfully requested that in the Senate biU now under consideration tn« 
Secretary of Agriculture be given the authority to exempt malting barley farmers, 
while retaining their eligibility for price support, in the same manner as is pro- 
vided in H.R. 4997 adopted by the House on April 25, 1963. 
Thank you very much for the opportunity of testifying. 

Senator Holland. I have also been handed a statement by Mr. 
Brenham Crothers, president, Louisiana Cattlemen's Association, 
which he has asked to nave inserted in the record. Is there objection? 

The statement will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Crothers referred to follows:) 



Mr. Chairman and members of the comroittee, I am Brenliam Crothers, & 
beef cattle producer from near Ferriday, in Concordia Parish, La. My testimony 
today is on betialf of the Louisiana Cattlemen's Association, a voluntary, state- 
wide organiaation of farmers and ranchers whose major interest is the encourage- 
ment and maintenance of a free and increasingly progressive beef cattle industry 
ID Louisiana. 

Our members are overwhelmingly of the opinion that the emergency feed 
grains legislation has been detrimental to the Louisiana livestock industry. 
We are equally convinced that enactment of H.R. 4997, the Feed Grains Act of 
1963, will continue to retard our progress. We oppose this legislation on the 
basis of both principle and ei 
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One of our major objectione to H.R, 4997 is the implied, and often direct, 
authority granted the Sei^retary of Agriculture iu determining the final price of 
the corn which we feed oior animak. To a considerable degree, this legislation 
gives the Secretary authority to dictate which areas may increase livestock 
production, and which area will find it unprofitable to dedicate additional re- 
sources to increased production, I do not maintain that the Secretary will abuse 
his office by the exercise of this authoritv, but this is a Fespoosibility no appointed 
official should be expected or authorized to assume. 

To illustrate how the emergency feed grains legislation can and has worked to 
the detriment of the livestock industry, I use Louisiana as a case in point. With 
the committee's indulgence, I will use some illustrations involving both livestoclc 
and poultry production, since breakdown for beef cattle alone is not available, and 
there apparently has been a parallel coet situation. 

While debate concerning this legislation was being conducted in the House 
recently, the press carried a number of statements to the effect that the emergency 
feed grains legislation — or at least the administration of this program— has con- 
tributed to the sizable drop in market prices for livestock as a result of manipulat- 
ing supplies of Government-owned feed grains. We realize that drop in beef 
cattle and other livestock prices cannot be wholly attributed to the feed grains 
legislation, but it did play a part — and it has been just one aspect of the cost-price 
squeeze we have experienced in Louisiana. 

Wc are a deficit-production area, and wc purchase more than 85 percent of the 
corn we feed. In 1962, the Louisiana Crop Reporting Service put total Louisiana 
corn production at 6,200,000 bushels. The Louisiana State University Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economica has just completed a 2-year survey which puts 
our total annua] com consumption between 50 million and 55 million bushels for 
feeding purposes. Conservatively, then, we imported 44 million bushels of corn 
in 1962 — or using another measurement, our livestock and poultry producers had 
to import an average of 68 boxcars (1,000-bushel capacity) daily for feeding 
purposes. .,.i 

The price at which we can purchase corn is therefore of prime importance. 
And while the low-priced corn available to many areas of the Nation was contribut- 
ing to the break in livestock prices, the shortage of corn created in Louisiana by 
payments not to produce ran our prices sky high. For a considerable period this 
winter, the price for ungraded corn in Louisiana was in excess of $1.50 a bushel, 
even in bulk. It has averaged at least $1.40 a bushel for the past 6 months. 

I submit that the beet cattle and other feed-using farm industries in Louisiana 
have paid out in higher prices much more than the relatively few participants 
have received during the past 2 years for diverting production. For example, 
a 15-cent increase in the price of corn per bushel would cost the feed users of 
Louisiana more than $6.5 million annually — by contrast, total diversion payments 
for the years 1961 and 1962 to Louisiana feed grains producers were only a little 
more than $5 milhon. 

I would call particular attention to the fact that as of January 1, 1963, the 
number of cattle and calves on Louisiana farms totaled only 1,800,000 head, down 
18,000 head from the previous year. A Bimilar, and in most instances, even more 
marked, decline was registered in all the feed-grain using industries of Louisiana — 
dairy cattle, hogs, sheep, broilers, and turkeys. I hardly beheve it is entirely 
coincidental that this decline has come about during the period the emergency 
feed grains legislation has sharply reduced available supplies. Some cheap com 
was made available to so-called disaster areas in some areas of the State, but I'm 
proud to report that very few Louisiana farmers were willing to sign the pauper's 
oath required for eligibility in this giveaway, even though such action would have 
trimmed almost one-third off their cost of corn. It should be pointed out here 
that an unscrupulous Secretary of Agriculture, armed with the authority to fur- 
nish below-cost corn to various areas of the Nation, could significantly control the 
development or decline of the livestock industry in many regions. We in Louisi- 
ana believe such a situation has occurred during the past 2 years, whether inten- 
tionally or by virtue of poor administrative judgment. 

The power to declare vast regions of this country as disaster areas, and thereby 
enable some preferred producers to reach into the vast surpluses held by the 
Government, would be a tremendous political weapon in the hands of any ap- 
pointed official. At the whim of the officials exercising such authority, the 
political outlook of whole sections of this Nation could be influenced. 

I would call the committee's attention to the substantial disparity In the dlB- 
tribution of the tax funds expended for diverting acres from feed grains produotion. 
The hearing record from the House Committee on Agriculture shows that neariy 
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SI. 7 billion has been expended in the first 2 jeara of the Emergency Feed Grains 
Act. Ab noted earlier, paj^mentB to Louisiana producers totaled sLghtl; taore 
that $5 million, or one-third of 1 percent of the total funds. By contrast, a 
total of SI. I billion, or nearly 73 percent of the total, has gone to only nine States — 
Ohio, Indians, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas. 
If Louisiana conditions can be oonsidered as illustrative, it would appear that th« 
be^ cattle and other feed-using industries in 41 States are footing the bill for the 
other 9. 

It is my opinion that too little has been said about the adverse effect of this 
feed grains legislation upon the seneral economy of those farming communities 
where there has been widespreacT participation in the divereion program. The 
farmer is only one segment of our overall economy, and he must recognize his 
responsibility to the general welfare ot the many institutions which service and 
supply him. Idle land produces no wealth. 

One of the basic questions confronting us today is whether the farmers of the 
United States shall look to the taxpayers of the Nation for part of their remunera- 
tion, or shall they place more dependence on the marketplace. If the dole now 
practiced in the present and proposed feed grains legislation is to be continued, 
and the farmer becomes even more complacent about Federal handouts as his 
dignity gradually erodes, will not he ultimately demand a gradual but continuous 
increase in Federal payments? 

With the flnances of this Nation strained as they are, is it not time to explore 
the necessity of lowering governmental costs? Too much of the vast sums 
appropriated in the name of the farmer caTmot properly be charged to agriculture. 
The personnel of all agricultural agencies continues to climb rapidly, and storage 
and unnecessary transportation of the surpluses acquired also have consumed a 
large percentage of the appropriations. Is there any guarantee that this legis- 
lation will reduce any of these costs? 

In Louisiana and moat of the Southeast, cattlemen are also farmers. Having 
observed the disaster of the recent Federal program for our great cotton industry 
and at the same time enjoyed relative prosperity with their "unassisted" livestock 

productioti, it is easy to ascertain that t ' 

where, ho,^e for the day when Federal 
law of supply and demand will prevail. 

The Louisiana Cattlemen's Association respectfully requests unfavorable con- 
sideration of H.R. 4997, the Feed Grains Act of 1963. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Are there extra copies of that? 

Senator Holland. I have none. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Coi'ld I have one, please, for my file? 

Senator Holland. Mr. Kendall has one for you. 

I have been furnished two letters which I am asking to have in- 
corporated in the record at this time, one from Mr. J. Paul Williams, 
executive secretary of the Virginia State Poultry Federation, Inc., 
dated May 2, addressed to Mr. Kendall of this committee's staff. 
As I understand from Mr. Kendall, the statement of Mr. Williams 
for his organization is to be filed tomorrow, Wednesday, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Kendall. Yes. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

ViBoiNiA State Foi'ltbi" Federation, Inc., 

Richmond, Va., May S, 1963. 
Mr. Jambs M. Kendall, 
CommiUee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
U.S. Senate, Waskington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kendall: On behalf of the Virginia State Poultry Federation and 
the Virginia State Feed Association, I wish to request time to present the views 
of Virginia's poultry farmers and feed manufacturera on the feed grain bill at 
the hearing before the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

Because of other pressing commitments, I will be unable to prepare testimony 
or to arrange for a representative of these organizations to testify before the 
latter part of next week. 
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The issues involved in this legislation ore so fv-reachlng and of suoh critical 
importance to the future of our S74, million poultry industry in Virginia as wdl 
aa to our developing hog and cattle Industries that we feel it is incumbent upon 
the Committee to explore thoroughly all the views, facts and possible Tamlnoft- 
tions of this bill before reporting it to the Senate floor. 

Your courtesy in arranging a time for us to appear before the oommittee — 
preferably the latter part of next week or the following week— will be most 
sincerely appreciated. 

Very truly youiB, 

J. Paul WiLUAMB, 

Executive Secretary. 

SeDator Holland. The other letter is from Mr. Don M. TurnbuU, 
executive secretarr of the American Poultry and Hatchery Federation, 
dated May 3 to Mr. Mousot, chief clerk of the Btaff of this committee, 
advising tiiat the American Poultry and Hatchery Federation will 
file a statement. 
It does not wish to have witnesses personally present, 
(The letter is as follows:) 

Amebic AN Poultbt & Hatckebt Federation, 

Kansas City, Mo., May S, 1963. 
Mr. Cotyt M. Mtnaer, 

Chief CUrk, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
U.S. Senate. Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mouser: This is to advise that the American Poultry & Hatcher^r 
Federation will file a statement but will not have any witnesses present to testify 
on the feed grain hearings scheduled for May 3, 6, 7 and 8. 
Sincerely, 

Don M. TuBMBtTLL, 

Executive Secretary. 

Senator Holland. When will that statement be filed? 

Mr. Kendall adviaes me that Mr. Tumbull has been requested to 
have his statement in hj tomorrow if possible. If it comes in in 
timely fashion, it will be included in the record. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Mr, Chairman, I guess this statement will 

S) into the record. I just noticed the statement of the Louisiana 
attlemen's Association filed here by Mr. Crothers. He says in a 
ver\' significant paragraph: 

Our members are overwhelmingly of the opinion that the emergency feedgrains 
legislation has been detrimental to the Louisiana livestock industry. We are 
equally convinced that enactment of H.R. 4997, the Feed Grains Act of 1963, 
will continue to retard our progress. We oppose this legislation on the basis (^ 
both principle and economics. 

Senator Holland. The statement will appear in the record and, of 
course, if anyone wishes to expand upon it or any provision of it, they 
will have everj' right to do so. 

Are there other witnesses to be heard? 

Now, I have been handed a note from Senator Ellender asking that 
the committee stand in recess until Thursday. I assume at 10 
o'clock. 

Mr. MousER. Presumably, yes. The notices will go out tomorrow. 

Senator Holland. The note does not say so. 

We will stand in recess until Thursday, notice to be sent out in the 
meantime fixing the hour on Thursday when the committee will meet 
in executive session. I make that announcement 
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Senator Hickbnlooper. I was going to say 10 o'clock cuts us a 
little short. I wonder if 10:30 would be all right. 

Senator Holland. I hope Senator Ellender will be advised tiat 
Senator Hickenlooper suggests 10:30. 

Senator HickenloOpbb. I don't care unless other members*— 10 
o'clock is slightly early. 

Senator Holland. You understand I am simply making the an- 
nouncement I was requested to make. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Yes, I know. 

Senator Holland. If there are no further witnesses, the committee 
will stand in recess until Thursday pursuant to call by the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 3:20 p.m., the committee was recessed until Thui-s- 
day. May 9, 1963, pursuant to call by the Chair.) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 

ViKGiNiA State Podltrt Fbdehation, Inc., 

RichTnond, Va., May 7, 1963. 
Mr. Jauss M. Kendall, 
Clerk, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mb. Kendall; As indicated to you in my earlier letter and in our tele- 
phone oODVersatioD, I have not found it possible to prepare teatimoDy on the feed 
^ain bill DOW being considered by^ t!ie Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry in time to meet tte committee's May 8 deadline. 

In lieu of thiB, 1 am encloeing a oopy of a resolution adopted by the Virginia 
State Feed Asaociation at its annual meeting in Roanoke on February 19, 1963, 
in which the association membership unanimously reaffirmed its opposition to this 
type of legislation. 

I will appreciate your bringing tWs to the attention of the committee and ob- 
taining permission to have this resolution ent«red in the record of the hearings 
on this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. Pattl Williams, 



The following resolution was adopted by unanimous vote at the 18th annual 
convention of the Virginia State Feed Association in Roanoke, Va., February 
19(1963: 

Whereas the Federal Government is agaio preparing legislation designed to 
reduce feed grain acreage and to further increase the cost of feed grains at tax- 
payers' expense; and 

Whereas Virginia is a deficit grain-producing State and is in great need of ex- 
panding its grain production to supply the present needs of its poultry and live- 
stock industries; and 

Whereas a larger supply of grain at competitive prices is absolutely essential 
to the well-being and to the future growth of these much-needed agricultural 
industries in Virginia; and be it 

Resolved, That the Virginia State Feed Association urge the State's congressional 
delegation to oppose with aU their vigor the continuance of the present feed gr^ 
programs or the adoption of other legislation which will have the effect of further 
reducing the feed grain acreage in Virginia; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Federal Government be prohibited by law from continuing 
indefinitely to compete with private industry in the distribution of grains and 
other agricultural producte in domestic and worid markets, which results in a 
double loss to the American public; that is, the selling of these products at a lose 
to the taxpayer and the loss of huge sums in tax dollars that would be paid by 
private industry on the income from the sales now denied to it by Government 
competition. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I regret that prior commitments 
make it impossible for me to appear personally before you this week in support 
of H.R. 4997. However, with your permission, 1 am submitting the following 
statment for your consideration. 

As president of the Missouri Farmers Association, I wish to auppport the Feed 
Grains Act of 1963, known as H.R. 4997. This bill will provide for the con- 
tinuation of a voluntary feed grains program for 1664 aud 1965 very similar to 
that in effect for 1963. 

I take particular pride in supporting this legislation, since I have had the 
pleasure and responsibility of serving as the chairman of the National Feed 
Grains Advisory Committee since its inception. This committee, Mr. Chairman, 
is composed of capable and practical persons whose farming experience qualifies 
them to make truly worthwhile recommendations on legislation to beneSt farmers 
and the public. 

We met in Washington in December 1962 and recommended to Secretary 
Freeman that, based on farmers' acceptance of the 1961 and 1962 feed grains 
program, coupled with the very desirable results being attained, legislation 
should be enacted to continue this program. 

In early 1961 Secretary Freeman appointed the original Feed Grains Com- 
mittee, of which I served as Chairman. We met for only a day and a half, and 
by unanimous vote recommended to you the principles contained in the Emer- 
gency Feed Grains Act of 1961. Within 60 days you had enacted these recom- 
mendations into law. This program met with farmers' acceptance, as evidenced 
by the fact that although Missouri is commonly known as the Show Me State, 
82,698 feed grain farmers (nearly 60 percent of the total) signed up to participate. 

Net results nationwide were similar, and along with some increases in soybeans 
and dairy supports, resulted in SI billion increase in net income to farmers. At 
the same time, the surplus carryover of feed grains was reduced from 85 to 71 
million tons, which resulted in reduced costs to the Federal Government for 
storage and handling of the surplus in these commodities. 

In 1962 our committee recommended extension of the 1961 act for another 
year. Your committee and the National Congress accepted this recommendation. 
The results were almost identical in Missouri: 82,772 signed their intentions to 
participate — ^a alight increase. Those participating maintained their income as 
in 1961, while at the same time the surplus feed grains carryover was further 
reduced. It should be down to approximately 61 million tons by October 1, 1963. 
Again, there is the corresponding reduction in storage and handling costs to the 
Federal Government. 

The 1963 feed grains program, which was adopted in the waning hours of the 
87th Congress, is similar in principle to the 1961 and 1962 programs, except for 
the inclusion of compensatory payments. The teed grains problem, which was a 
tremendous burden to farmers and the Federal Government only 3 short years 
ago, is now near a solution. This legislation will enable us to maintain a position 
that will benefit farmers, consumers, and the general public. This will reduce 
the tremendous waste of our resources, human and material, in producing these 
agricultural products. Ah I have pointed out to you before in previous testimony, 
it is virtually impossible for farmers acting alone and as individuals to accomplish 
this worthy objective. 

Taxpayers, likewise, benefit from this successful program through the reduction 
in storage costs of over $1 billion a year. 

This committee and others of us who had a part in developing the program are 
justified in feeling proud of this record of accomplishment as it reflects our efforts 

^ , I considering, there will be 

no authority for a diversion program for feed grains after 1963. 

In Missouri 144,000 wheat farmers who are eligible to vote in the wheat referen- 
dum on May 21, 1963, need to have the assurance that a feed grains program is in 
effect to compteiiient the wheat program and to permit the diversion of wheat 
acreage to feed grain acreage as long as it does not exceed either the wheat or feed 

trains allotted acreage. Thus It is nighly important that the feed grains program 
e adopted prior to the wheat referendum on May 21, 1963. 
In conclusion, the feed grains program during the past 3 years has actually 
served to rescue thousands of farmers from financial chaos by improving net 
farm Income, bringing supply more in line with actual needs and materially reduc- 
,_. .L ■..,_.„. 'eralGove " 
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If these programs are not uontmued, we will revert to an unworkable, unrealiatic 
pric« support program, which will induce unlimited production and disastrou^y 
low pricee, resulting in a drastic reduction in farm income which farmers cannot 
afifora to accept. 

With the enactment of H.R, 4997 into law, coupled with an effective supply 
management program for wheat, we will have a sound and stable agriculture. 
I sincerely urge this committee to act promptly with your vote favoring this 
worthwhile and necessary legislation. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present this statement on behalf of the 100,000 
memt>ers of the Missouri Farmers Association. 



On behalf of the national chamber's memtiers, we appreciate this opportunity 
to espress our opposition to H.R. 4997, entitled the "Feed Grain Act of 1963.'' 

This bill's provisions are an extension and a loose and sweeping expaosion of 
recent and existing legislation on feed grains. 

Our objections and opposition are baaed on two important aspects. 

The first is that it would continue a very costly program which has achieved 
results not in keeping with its great cost to the taxpayer. 

The second reason for our opposition ia that it makes broad delegations of 
authority to the Secretary of Agriculture which we believe are not in the best 
interests of fanners or the pubUc. Some of the delegations appear to us so sweep- 
ing as to constitute an abdication of congressional authority and responsibility 
If they were to be approved and passed by the Congress. 

COSTS, BESOLTS, AND INCOME EFFECTS 

The diversion of feed grain acreages, which this bill would extend, is, of course, 
aimed at reducing feed grain production and shrinking existing stocks, especially 
those stocks in Government hands involving costs for storage and handling. 

On the basis of 2 crop years of operation, 1961 and 1962, the net reduction in 
the output for 1962 from 1960 tor corn, barley, and grain sorghums was 379 
million bushels. The cost of the diversion program for 1961 and 1962 has been 
SI, 095 million. Measured in this way, it could be said that each bushel of feed 
grain reduction cost £4.48. 

But taking into consideration the reduction of 415 million bushels of the three 
grains in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks and loans between February 28, 
1961, and February 28, 1963, a total reduction of production and Government 
stocks for the 2-year period totals 794 million bushels. Measured against the 
costs of the programs for the 2 years, the cost per bushel of total reduction of 
both Is $2.13. This is, in our judgment, an inordinately high cost operation. 

Moreover, the costs of the program equaled more than 34 percent of the total 
cash receipt* from the sale of the three grains by farmers in 1961. In 1962, the 
figure was more than 36 percent. 

Assuming a ratio of 22 percent to 23 percent for net operator income to the 
value of cash sales of the three grains, the direct diversion payments to partici- 
pating producers equaled tor the 2 years $1.50 for each $1 of such net cash income. 

The magnitude of income effects of the diversion payments is shown by the 
fact that in 1960Governmentpaym8nts were 9 percent of net operator cash income 
from farming. For 1961, this ra^e to 18 percent, and for 1962, Government 
payments constitut-ed 25 percent. 

ADTHORrTT DG LEGATE O 

We oppose the sweeping delegation of power and a 
Agriculture specified or implicit in the bill H.R. 4! 
would have the power to sot on a broad scale the size and scope of feed production 
in the Nation. He would bo empowered to decide when the supply of feed grains 
would be likely to be excessive, and based on that decision formulate and carry 
out an acreage diversion program. No guidelines for the definition of an excessive 
supply are given in the bill, other than the Secretary's determination. He is 
empowered to establish an acreage reduction goal. Thus, it is left to the Secretary 
whether or not there is to be an acreage diversion program. 

The Secretary is further delegated the power to pre.3cribe the extent to which a 
producer must participate in any diversion program in order to be eligible for 
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any price supporta. The bill provides little or do guidance to the Secretary, It 
eimply provides that he sltall determine the teraiB and conditions tliBt be thinks 
are fair aud reasonable under which diversion payments shall be made. The bill 
provides a ceiling on the rat« of payments but gives no indication of guidelines 
for minimum rates. 

Similarly, there are no limitB on what the Secretary may do with respect to 
the proportion of price support benefits he may nay directly to participants 
as payments. The bill does supply a formula for oeterniining the acreage and 
bushelage basis for payments in kind, but the Secretary would be free under 
the bill to bestow all the price support benefits as payments, or none at ali, should 
he so decide. There might appear to be an upper limit to the total extent to 
which he could make payments in kind (the limit being the amount of commodities 
under Government control). But the bill requires the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to assist the participant in marketing the certificates in accordance with 
rules which the Secretary is to prescribe. It also would authorize the Secretary, 
by his own terms and conditions, to make conservation payments in addition 
to the payments in kind for participation in the diversion program. Thus 
there is no effective limitation on the proportion of the program he could carry 
out by payments. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary to set the price support anywhere 
between 65 and 90 percent of parity under an acreage diversion program. Again, 
there are no guidelines other than whatever level he thinks necessary to achieve 
the reduction goal which he is empowered to establish. Moreover, under the 
payments in kind provisions he would also have the power to make the support 
price the ceiling price. He would have the power to manipulate the payments 
in kind program on sufficiently broad scale bo that redemptions of certificates 
would keep feed grain prices no higher than the support level {plus reasonable 
carrying charges if there were any such). 

We object strenuously to sweeping delegations of this kind. They place into 
the hands of a Secretary of Agriculture power to devastate and eventually destroy 
free independent farmers and marketing agencies. 

Given the power to define excess supply and thereupon establish an acreage 
reduction goal, to set the price support levels and ceiling price for feed grains, a 
Secretary of Agriculture could then establish the production and marketing (rf 
such commodities as a completely Government-run monopoly. 

This would be government by men, not by law. 

In the faith that this committee and Congress will not countenance such dangers, 
we petition and urge this committee to reject H.R. 4997. 

o 
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